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FIRST PRINCIPLES OF FAITH. 
A BASIS FOR RELIGIOUS TEACHING. 


Sm OLIVER LODGE. 


It appears to be possible to be so keenly interested in dis- 
tinctive doctrines, and special phases of belief, as to feel 
indifference or even contempt for the broad common sub- 
stratum of religion on which all Christians can unite; yet it 
is this common ground of religion for which the masses of 
people really care. For this they are eager, however indifferent 
they may be to the higher technicalities and refinements of 
Church interpretation and discipline; and it is this common 
ground of religion that is being now. strenuously and somewhat 
successfully attacked by the militant forces of secularism and 
so-calle’ agnosticism,—a fact of which good people, anxious 
about the er shades of doctrine, hardly seem to be aware; 
else, in face of the enemy, they would surely show a more 
united front. 

During the last year or two the professional Christianity 
of England has been polemically occupied with the question 
whether the mode of establishing popular control over English 
Elementary Education embodied in the Act of 1902 was a 
fair and reasonable attempt to solve a difficult problem, 
rendered specially difficult by historical facts. To me it 


appeared so, and I am disappointed that it has not been 
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allowed by the nation to continue as a practical working 
settlement for a moderate period. The only doubtful feature 
was connected with the selection of teachers; it was foreseen 
that there would be trouble under that clause if legal rights 
were unwisely pressed to their logical extremity. 

In so far as any dispute that may be going on is a matter 
only of trust-deeds and legal rights and reasonable justice, no 
harm is done by the controversy, though public discussion is 
rather a futile agent for settling the questions involved ; but 
higher and more interesting and quite other arguments than 
legal ones are often used, and these it is with which the 
public and the parents and the educators are chiefly concerned. 

It seems quite unlikely that any large number of parents 
are anxious for their children to have special, as contrasted 
with general, religious education. In fact the chronic com- 
plaint of those who profess themselves anxious for each parent 
to be amply provided with his particular religious colour, is 
that the great mass of people not only have no colour, but 
have no religion at all, that they are quite careless, and too 
easily satisfied with anything or nothing. 

Of large numbers this is certainly true, and it is to be 
feared that any residual desire for their children to receive 
at least a minimum of religious instruction is not likely to 
withstand a very severe test. Hence it may be doubted 
whether the appeal to the religious autonomy of the parent 
is quite lucid, or even quite just. For surely children belong 
to some extent to the State, as well as largely to themselves ; 
the right of parents to bring them up in idleness and dis- 
soluteness is limited, their power of determining the exact 
shade of religious belief of the next generation is naturally 
limited, and even their right of specifying what shall be incul- 
cated may be limited, if they avail themselves of the machinery 
of State education, and, nevertheless, wish to specify extrava- 
gances repugnant to the general sense of the community. 
But as a matter of fact probably only a very small percentage 
could formulate any wishes on the subject at all. 
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However that may be, and however easy it is to satisfy the 
actual as contrasted with the hypothetical demands of parents 
for religious instruction, I am convinced that the majority 
of people in this country are not really dead to the old deep 
truths of the Universe. They are readily awakened to a con- 
templation of the serious problems of existence; and if they 
have grown hopeless of any solution, and careless of religious 
observances—as undoubtedly most of them have—I fear it 
must be admitted that the carelessness is due partly to the 
class-respectability of religious bodies, and partly to the over- 
lofty absorption of some church-officers in rites and observances 
and modes of expression too remote from everyday life and 
ordinary human experience. 

It is easy to appreciate the efforts of any Church or 
Brotherhood to insist on the importance of membership and 
corporate religious life ; it is less easy, though it is possible, to 
understand their insistence on the importance of sacramental 
and sacerdotal aids to right disposition; but these hothouse 
flowers of religious culture, the outcome of a highly developed 
historic sense, are hardly appropriate for school routine; nor 
can teaching of this kind, though singularly effective with a 
certain class of mind, be held to replace all other treatment, 
and render unnecessary the efforts of educators to inform 
and influence children in much simpler ways and on more 
fundamental topics. 

It is intelligible that pinnacles and decorations should 
chiefly interest those to whom the main building has long been 
a tacit and almost unregarded assumption ; but I venture to 
say that even in the common foundation is a vast amount of 
fact and feeling which they have to some extent overlooked, 
else they could hardly profess themselves indifferent to it. 

The old familiar problems which group themselves round 
the fundamental ideas of God, Freedom, and Immortality are 
far more interesting and weighty than questions concerning 
sacerdotal authority and apostolic succession which have 
always been responsible for divergence between Church and 
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Dissent ; and it is those root ideas which are being attacked, 
it is from living apprehension of these that the Nation is in 
danger of drifting away, unless religious organisations are able 
to amend some of their methods of procedure. 

It is not likely to be true that secularism is the only 
alternative to the acceptance of any particular Bill that may 
be before Parliament; for some form of compromise is 
possible, and it is much to be hoped that agreement can be 
attained ; but there is a danger lest the Nation, in despair at 
an entanglement from which it can see no release, may take 
refuge, against its will, in a purely secular system of State 
education, — whereby everything relating to Biblical litera- 
ture, religious ideals, and spiritual life is forbidden to the 
regular teachers, and left to the intermittent and feverish 
activity of competing sects. 

Such a solution could convey no real satisfaction—even 
to extreme sectarians ; for they too realise that the personal 
influence of the teacher is the really stimulating thing, that 
the atmosphere in which children are immersed is a determin- 
ing factor more effectual by far than the verbal memorising of 
any form of words. And this is just the fact that makes agree- 
ment so difficult. For we are all genuinely eager for the best 
training to be given, if only we could decide what the best 
training is: there is not a disputant in the whole controversy, 
from the most self-confident Atheist to the most dogmatic 
Priest, who wishes to injure a single child. It is recognition of 
the vital interests at stake that warms, and sometimes strangely 
embitters, the controversy ; the war is war for an ideal ; and in 
the heat of battle compromise may feel like treachery. And 
yet—hostility is only appropriate in a contest with the bad; a 
wasting conflict between the good and the better ought not 
to last for ever: surely the bigoted intolerance of the Restora- 
tion period must some day cease to transmit its withering influ- 
ence. A mechanical uniformity, such as was then insisted on, 
is not worth having, and is impossible; but a concurrence 
of effort for the amelioration and spiritualisation of human 
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life, in the light of a common gospel and a common hope, is 
not impossible. Hitherto the night of division has continued 
throughout Christendom, because even yet, for the most part, 
the “sun is but dimly seen,” but there will come a time when— 
“the mortal morning mists of earth 

Fade in the noon of heaven, when creed and race 

Shall bear false witness, each of each, no more, 

But find their limits by that larger light, 

And overstep them, moving easily 

Thro’ after-ages in the love of Truth, 

The truth of Love.” 

The fact is that there is a growing conception of religion 
which regards it, not as a thing for special hours or special days, 
but as a reality permeating the whole of life. The old attempt 
to partition off a region where Divine action is appropriate 
from another region in which such action would be out of 
place, the old superstition that God does one thing and not 
another, that He speaks more directly through the thunder of 
catastrophe or the mystery of miracle than. through the quiet 
voice of ordinary existence—all this is beginning to show signs 
of expiring in the light of a coming day. ‘Those to whom such 
a change is welcome regard it as of the utmost importance that 
this recognition of a Deity immanent in History and in all 
the processes of Nature shall be guided and elevated rather 
than curbed and frustrated; but curbed and frustrated it 
would be by a legal enactment distinguishing secular from 
sacred, definitely forbidding their admixture, and reserving 
the sacred for specifically doctrinal or ecclesiastical treatment 
alone. 

So what chiefly impresses me about the whole subject is 
the mass of fundamental material on which the great majority 
are really agreed. Is it not possible to familiarise children 
with that, up to such an age as thirteen, during school hours, 
and leave distinctive colouring to other influences operating 
both then and later? Surely it is something to lay a sound 
foundation such as can stand subsequent scrutiny and rational- 
istic attack—a foundation which may serve as a basis for more 
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specific edification among those who are capable of sustaining 
a loftier structure. 

The attempt to draw up anything of the nature of a creed 
unhallowed by centuries of emotion and aspiration is extra- 
ordinarily difficult, and to obtain general acceptance for 
such a production is doubtless impossible. Nevertheless, if a 
possible alternative is to be the deliberate stunting of an 
essential part of man’s nature and privilege during childhood, 
such a treatment of the coming generation would be so serious 
a national misfortune that it becomes the duty of anyone 
who has the higher vitality of his country at heart to do 
what he can to recall attention to the main issue, without 
drifting among the contending factions, and without being 
deterred by the contemptuous accusation that he is attempting 
to formulate some cold-blooded “ greatest common measure ” 
of all religions, and to set it up in their place. Not so; the 
warmth and vitality imparted by strong religious conviction 
is a matter of common observation, and is a force of great 
magnitude ; but it is a personal and living thing, it cannot be 
embodied in a formula or taught in a class. Here lies the 
proper field of work of the churches. What can be taught in 
a school is the fundamental substratum underlying all such 
developments and personal aspirations; and it can be dealt 
with as a basis of historical and scientific fact, interpreted and 
enlarged by the perceptions and experiences of mankind. 

A creed or catechism should not be regarded as something 
superhuman, infallible, and immutable: it should be considered 
to be what it really is—a careful statement of what, in the best 
light of the time, can be regarded as true and important about 
matters partially beyond the range of scientific knowledge. 

A religious creed must always reach further into the 
unknown than science has yet explored. It must be of the 
nature of speculation, based upon ineradicable instincts in the 
human mind, and on experience of a kind not easily stated 
and not fully realisable except by those who have felt it. But 
it should also be based upon a substratum of knowledge, it 
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should have a scientific and a historical foundation, and it 
should thence extend into a region of postulate and axiom i] 
beyond what can be rigorously deduced: these axioms and if 
postulates, like all others, being based upon primary experience. 
The existence of higher beings and of a Highest Being is 
a fundamental element in every religious creed; and I main- 
tain that it is hopelessly unscientific to imagine it possible 
that man is the highest intelligent existence—that we dwellers 
on this planet know more about the universe than any other 
sentient being. Science has investigated our ancestry and 
shown that we are the product of planetary processes. We 
may be, and surely must be, something more, but this we 
clearly are—a development of life on this planet earth. Science 
has also revealed to us an innumerable host of other worlds, 
and has relegated the earth to its now recognised subordinate 
place as one of a countless multitude of worlds. 
The self-glorifying instinct of the human mind resented 
this, and for long clung to the Ptolemaic idea that the earth 
was the centre of the universe, and that the sun and all the 
stars were subsidiary to it. A Ptolemaic idea clings to some 
of us still—not now as regards the planet, but as regards man ; 
and we, insignificant creatures, with senses only just open to 
the portentous meaning of the starry sky, presume to deny the 
existence of higher powers and. higher knowledge than our 
own. Weare accustomed to be careful as to what we assert ; 
we are liable to be unscrupulous as to what we deny. It is 
possible to find people who, knowing nothing or next to 
nothing of the Universe, are prepared to limit existence to 
that of which they have had experience, and to measure the 
cosmos in terms of their own understanding. Their confidence 
in themselves, their shut minds and self-satisfied hearts, are 
things to marvel at. The fact is that no adequate conception 
of the real magnitude and complexity of the universe can ever 
have illuminated their cosmic view. 
An element of mystery and difficulty is not inappropriate 
in a creed, although it may be primarily intended for com- 
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prehension by children. Bare bald simplicity of statement, 
concerning things keenly felt but imperfectly known, cannot 
possibly be accurate; and yet every effort should be made to 
combine accuracy and simplicity to the utmost. A sentence 
stored in the memory may evolve different significations at 
different periods of life, but at no one period need it be com- 
pletely intelligible and commonplace. The ideal creed should 
be profound rather than explicit, and yet should convey some 
sort of meaning even to the simplest and most ignorant. Its 
terms, therefore, should not be technical, though for full 
comprehension they would have to be understood in a 
technical or even a recondite sense. 


With these preliminary remarks I shall attempt to indi- 
cate some of the heads of what, were I a teacher, I should 
endeavour to weld into the lessons in an unobtrusive and 
perhaps imperceptible fashion. I shall thereby be formulating 
a set of doctrines not very dissimilar, I suppose, from what 
might be drawn up by most trained teachers, irrespective of 
religious denomination, if they were asked to state something 
like the kind of view which they themselves take of the 
universe, and therefore naturally and even unconsciously 
impress upon their pupils. 

Each of the following heads could be expanded into a 
treatise, and for full explication would demand considerable 
space, but in this Journal it is sufficient briefly to indicate the 
sort of thing intended: and for extreme brevity it may be 
permissible to throw it into the form of an imaginary cate- 
chism. It shall be a sort of scientific catechism: or rather 
one based on scientific knowledge, but leading up to a religious 
creed. 


Q. What are you ? 

A. 1 am a being alive and conscious upon this earth, 
my ancestors having ascended by gradual pro- 
cesses from lower forms of animal life and with 
struggle and suffering become man. 
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Q. What is the distinctive character of manhood ? 

A. The distinctive character of man is that he has 
responsibility for his acts, having acquired the 
power of choosing between good and evil, with 
freedom to obey one motive rather than another. 


Q. What is meant by good and evil ? 

A. Good is that which promotes development and is 
in harmony with the will of God. It is akin to 
health and beauty and happiness. 

Evil is that which retards or frustrates develop- 
ment and injures some part of the universe. It is 
akin to disease and ugliness and misery. 


Q. What is the duty of man ? 

A. To assist his fellows, to develop his own higher 
self, to strive towards good in every way open to 
his powers, and generally to seek to know the 
laws of nature and to obey the will of God, in 
whose service alone can be found that harmonious 
exercise of the faculties which is synonymous 
with perfect freedom. 


Q. How does man know good from evil ? 

A. His own nature when uncorrupted is sufficiently 
in tune with the universe to enable him to be well 
aware in general of what is pleasing and displeas- 
ing to the guiding Spirit, of which he himself 
should be a real and effective portion. 


Q. What is sin ? 
A, Sin is the deliberate and wilful act of a free 
agent who sees the better and chooses the worse, 

and thereby acts injuriously to himself and others. 

The root sin is selfishness, whereby needless 
trouble and pain are inflicted on others; it is 
akin to moral suicide. 
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Q. How comes it that evil exists ? 

A. Acts and thoughts are evil when they are below 
the normal standard attained by humanity. The 
possibility of evil is the necessary consequence of 
a rise in the scale of moral existence: just as an 
organism whose normal temperature is far above 
‘absolute zero’ is necessarily liable to damaging 
and deadly cold. But cold is not in itself a 
positive or created thing. 


Q. Are there beings lower in the scale of existence than 
man ? 
A. Yes, multitudes. In every part of the earth 
where life is possible, there we find it developed. 
Life exists in every variety of animal, in earth 
and air and sea, and in every species of plant. 


@. Are there any beings higher in the scale of existence 
than man? 

A. Man is the highest of the dwellers on the planet 
earth, but the earth is only one of many planets 
warmed by the sun, and the sun is only one of a 
myriad of similar suns, which are so far off that 
we barely see them, and group them indiscrimi- 
nately as “stars.” We may be sure that in some 
of the innumerable worlds circulating round those 
distant suns, there must be beings far higher in 
the scale of existence than ourselves; indeed we 
have no knowledge which enables us to assert 
the absence of intelligence anywhere. 


Q. What caused and what maintains existence ? 

A. Of our own knowledge we are unable to realise 
the meaning of origination and maintenance, but 
we conceive that there must be some Intelligence 
supreme over the whole process of evolution, 
else things could not be as organised and as 
beautiful as they are. 
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Q. How may we become informed concerning things too 





ow high for our own knowledge ? 

‘he A. We should strive to learn from the great teachers, 
of the prophets and poets and saints of the human 
an race, whose writings are opened up to us by 
ve education. Especially should we seek to learn 
ng how to interpret and understand that Bible 
a which our Nation holds in such high honour. 


Q. What then do you reverently believe can be deduced 


- from a study of the records and traditions of the past 
in the light of the present ? 

th A. I believe in one Infinite and Eternal Being, a guid- 

d. ing and loving Father, in whom all things consist. 

th I believe that the Divine Nature is specially 
revealed to man through Jesus Christ our Lord, 

e who lived and taught and suffered in Palestine 
1900 years ago, and has since been worshipped 

t by the Christian Church as the immortal Son of 

‘S God, the Saviour of the world. 

a I believe that man is privileged to understand 

t and assist the Divine purpose on this earth, that 


, prayer is a means of communion between man 
o and God, and that the Holy Spirit is ever ready 
> to help us along the Way towards Goodness and 
Truth, so that by unselfish service we may 
gradually enter into the Life Eternal, the Com- 
munion of Saints, and the Peace of God. 


Q. What do you mean by the Life Eternal ? 

A. I mean that whereas our terrestrial existence is 
temporary, our real existence continues without 
ceasing, in either a higher or a lower form, 
according to our use of opportunities and means 
of grace ; and that the fulness of Life ultimately 
attainable represents a state of perfection at 
present inconceivable by us. 
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Q. What is the significance of “ the Communion of Saints”? 

A. Higher and holier beings must possess, in fuller 
fruition, those privileges of communion which 
are already foreshadowed by our own faculties 
of language, of sympathy, and of mutual aid ; 
and just as we find that our power of friendly 
help is not altogether limited to our own order 
of being, so I conceive the existence of a mighty 
fellowship of love and service. 


Q. What do you understand by prayer ? 

A. J understand that when our spirits are attuned 
to the Spirit of Righteousness, our hopes and 
aspirations exert an influence far beyond their 
conscious range, and in a true sense bring us into 
communion with our Heavenly Father. This 
power of filial petition is called prayer; and we 
may strengthen our faith in its efficacy by plead- 
ing the merits of the Lord Jesus. 


Q. Rehearse the prayer taught us by Christ. 
A. Our Father, etc. 


Q. Explain the clauses of this prayer. 

A. We first attune our spirit to consciousness of the 
Divine Fatherhood, trying to realise His infinite 
holiness as well as His loving-kindness, desiring 
that everything alien to His will should cease in 
our hearts and in the world, and longing for the 
establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven. Then 
we ask for the supply of the ordinary needs of 
existence, and for the forgiveness of our sins 
and shortcomings just as we pardon those who 
have hurt us. We pray to be kept from evil 
influences, and to be protected when they attack 
us. Finally, we repose in the might, majesty, 
and dominion of the Eternal Goodness. 


OLIVER LODGE. 




















DENOMINATIONALISM AND UNDENOMI- 
NATIONALISM AND THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 


A CRITICISM ON THE ARTICLE BY THE 
BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 


Tue Rev. W. J. KNOX LITTLE, M.A. 


Senior Canon and Sub-Dean of Worcester, 


Ong, at least, of the strangest phenomena of our times is the 
power of “catchwords” and “catch phrases.” Their use 
certainly saves trouble, because they are easily made to do 
duty for argument; and as we Englishmen allow, as it has 
been somewhere said, our opinions and prejudices to drift 
into our minds—like logwood to the shore—from the nursery, 
the school, the newspaper, and.as we then have a zeal for 
them, not because they are true, but because they are our own, 
so, in our rough and ready way, “ catchwords” and “ catch 
phrases” appeal to us, and have a power which is sometimes 
astounding. For instance, we talk freely of “ moderation,” 
when we unconsciously mean want of principle, and something 
very far removed from the 7d émeu«ds of St Paul. We talk 
of “ Liberalism” in a way which would make Mr Gladstone 
shudder and John Stuart Mill “turn in his grave,” when we 
really mean tyrannising over other men’s opinions, and making 
them what we think good, by Act of Parliament. We talk 
of “tests,” the word carrying with it an ad invidiam and 


inappropriate reference to wrong-doings in the past, when we 
733 
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really, if unconsciously, mean to enforce an objection to 
discover whether or not a man is qualified for the work he 
has todo. We talk of “charity,” when we really, if uncon- 
sciously, intend an easy good-nature and indifference to 
what is wrong—again far from the aydn of the Apostle, 
with its broad-mindedness, with its “seeking not her own,” 
which ovyyxaipe. 7H adyGeia (“rejoices in the Truth”) ; lately 
we have been actually learning a strange phrase—“ termino- 
logical inexactitude ”— supposed to carry with it at least a 
semi-approval, for what our forefathers would have described 
by one short Saxon word. And as for “ conscience,” we have 
been learning to use that sacred name to represent almost 
anything that may come into anyone’s head, which is likely 
to carry js point to the detriment of his neighbour, and the 
disregard of justice. 

However, there it is! And though men are often much 
better than their words, and though courtesy and self-restraint 
are always excellent, yet truth ought not to be sacrificed, and 
we are in danger of sacrificing it as victims of “ catchwords” 
and “catch phrases.” We are not free from this danger in the 
now constant use of ‘‘ Denominationalism ” and “ Undenomina- 
tionalism.” And yet, we must all agree with a great teacher, 
that we ought duly to measure the meaning of what we say 
or write; that we ought to fear “the dishonesty of affected 
and conventional words,” and to take care that there should 
be—as far as man can—“ exact agreement between word and 
meaning,” that there should be “sincerity of a speaker or 
writer with himself,” that there should be ce consentement de 
vous avec vous-méme,—which we seem so much in danger of 
losing by a loose employment of such words as “ Denomina- 
tional ” and “ Undenominational ”—so common now, and which 
is likely to lead us still further into the quagmire of confusion 
and injustice. It is hardly possible to turn aside from such 
serious thoughts just now, owing to the immediate events of 
our times, and especially owing to the Education Bill now 
before Parliament. 
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The Bishop of Carlisle has written, in the last number of 
this Journal, on the subject, “Mr Birrell’s Choice.” It is 
impossible not to feel sympathy with much in that article, 
with its evident sincerity, its generosity of spirit and tone, its 
eloquence, its affectionate loyalty to old friends. One cannot 
but agree warmly with the good Bishop’s noble enthusiasm 
for the value of “a nation’s upbringing”; with his view that 
“sectarian movements” are away from the true goal; with 
his dislike to “party tyrannies”; with his conviction that 
religious education has been hindered by “searching for the 
thread in corners of churches, and committees of compromise, 
and rings of politicians, instead of in the great open fields of 
common justice” ;* and with his strong view that secularism 
will not do; that the idea of moral teaching not based on 
religion is unsubstantial; in his view (though he applies it 
strangely) that “the nation must in dealing with religion keep 
itself to facts”; yes, and with his loyal affectionateness 
for the late Bishop Fraser, although the present writer can 
only think with amazement of that warm-hearted, impulsive 
man being called a “ great master,” or his odd notion that the 
reduction of our dogmas (already reduced almost to vanishing- 
point) would produce the “ realisation” of the “ glorious vision 
of a truly national Church of England.” For “dogmas ”—as 
the Church of England, at any rate, accepts them and requires 
every one of her members to accept them, with true assent and 
consent—whether those members be Bishops or Clergy or 
Laity, although, of course, with greater emphasis, the Bishops 
and Clergy—are the facts which our Lord, by His Holy 
Spirit, has entrusted to His Church. In “witnessing” to 
them, we witness to Him. And the notion of a “truly 
national Church ”—considering how men differ—means, really, 
when examined, the idea of an institution intended to keep up 
a sort of watery religious sentiment. What the good Bishop 
calls “the lion of denominationalism,” which he supposes to 
stand in Mr Birrell’s path, is neither more nor less than 


1 The italics are the present writer's, 
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strong convictions that men must first be loyal to Christ and 
His teaching, and that while “ patriotism ” and national feeling 
are excellent things, loyalty to the Revelation which Christ 
has left to His Church—at all costs—is more excellent still. 
Whilst one is bound to admire the good intentions of 
the Bishop, one cannot close one’s eyes to fatal flaws in his 
statements on Mr Birrell’s choice. However, it ought to be 
acknowledged that he probably had not seen, nor did he know 
the contents of the Bill, when his article was written. With 
a Bill of such monstrous and unexampled injustice before him, 
it would have been impossible, one may well suppose, for a 
Christian Bishop to exhort Churchmen, or indeed any serious 
believers, to “approach ” it “in a generous and friendly spirit.” 
Such words as “confiscation,” “robbery,” “tyranny,” “injustice” 
have been used, and rightly used—if Englishmen are still 
Englishmen, and if charity does not mean cowardice or untruth 
—not by what are (absurdly called) “extreme” men, 7.e. those 
who sincerely believe and do what they have solemnly under- 
taken to do and believe, but by men in the highest positions 
in the English Church. But, apart from that, it is impossible 
not to regret several things in the Bishop’s article. He has 
evidently, with many generous and kindly impulses and 
intentions, been carried off his feet by his own rhetoric. It 
is certainly also to be regretted that he has allowed himself to 
indulge in what one must call, without any offensive intention, 
some unfortunate commonplaces, only worthy of fanatics, about 
our Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. His statements on this 
head are not only unhappily bitter, but they are egregiously 
inexact. However, these things are as they may be. The 
point on which any loyal English Churchman must find 
himself entirely opposed to the good Bishop is that he 
flounders about in the quagmire of catchwords. Any 
true education must be religious, and any religious edu- 
cation that Churchmen can accept, consistently with their 
obligations, must be what is, rather unhappily, called denomi- 
national. ‘The Bishop seems to imply that Churchmen, 
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by being true to this principle of plain duty and plain justice, 
destroy, or help to destroy, that “enthusiasm” for “ educa- 
tion” which he so greatly admires “in our Colonies or the 
United States of America,” and thereby lead to “sectarian 
quarrels.” He seems inclined, in what he calls “my own 
Church of England,” to have (one is rejoiced to hear) a 
belief in the teaching of Christ and His Church as to 
Baptismal Regeneration. He is prepared to teach this 
apparently anywhere but “in the day-schools of the nation.” 
What he may mean by that expression it is difficult to deter- 
mine; but what Churchmen are bound to do, is to see that 
the Church’s children are taught in school hours, in the day- 
schools which the Church has herself provided—and which 
now the Bill which we are to approach “in a generous and 
friendly spirit” proposes to rob them of—the Church’s Faith 
exhibited luminously and distinctly in the Church’s Prayer 
Book, and particularly in the Church’s Catechism. Anything 
short of that would appear to the present writer (and, he is 
thankful to know now, to the great body of Bishops, Clergy, 
and churchmen and churchwomen) a betrayal of a sacred 
trust. The Bishop, however, is haunted by his catchword of 
denominationalism. He believes that “no Christian com- 
munion is free from denominationalism.” If so, this means, in 
reality, that every Christian communion holds certain doctrines 
which it believes to be vital, and that therefore, of course, it 
is right in insisting that part of the education of its children 
shall be the teaching of such doctrines as the important part 
of the religion of the children’s parents, in their own day- 
schools. Churchmen ask for nothing for themselves which 
they do not ask for others. If Church children can only go to 
a Nonconformist or Roman Catholic school, there is, and for 
long has been, a conscience clause relieving them from attend- 
ance at the religious teaching. The same is the case with 
regard to others who can only go to a Church school. It is 
fair. It is just. It has worked well. Denominationalism in 


this connection—as a phrase used about the Church—only 
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means that Churchmen hold the Faith entrusted to them, 
and are bownd to have it taught in day-schools and school 
hours to their children, whilst not compelling the children of 
separatists to attend that teaching; and that separatists are 
placed in precisely the same position. Professor Gairdner 
pointed out forcibly a short time ago, in The Times, the 
unwisdom and inexactitude of the Church allowing herself 
to be treated as a “denomination.” He, of course, is right. 
Those who separate from the Mother Church are “ denomina- 
tions”; the Church is not such. But the word denomina- 
tionalism, as now attacked (alas! even by a Bishop!), means 
this: that Churchmen consider no education is worth the 
name unless it includes the teaching of the truths placed in 
the Church’s guardianship by Christ, and enshrined in the 
Prayer Book—to which all Churchmen are bound—and more 
especially in the Catechism; and also it means that those 
religious bodies unhappily separated, as we think, from the 
Church, have in England so sincere and distinct a religious 
belief in such teachings as remain to them, that they (and all 
honour to them for it!) feel the same, and that Churchmen, 
and, I cannot doubt, religious Nonconformists, are resolved 
that their children shall be taught the religion of their parents, 
and that religion shall be taught in school hours. 

Englishmen, on the whole, are still religious, and injustice, 
surely, as a nation, they still detest. The Bishop of Carlisle, 
with his catchword beliefs in denominationalism and unde- 
nominationalism—apparently meaning by the first “ sectarian 
strife,’ and by the second moonshine,—is really led away by 
his “catchword” sense of “Catholic.” For some years past 
a somewhat grotesque utterance has been fathered on various 
prelates. The present writer first heard it from Bishop Fraser, 
but where it came from originally he does not know, nor is 
it of any consequence; but it is this: that “the Church of 
England is Catholic, Apostolic, Reformed, and Protestant.” 
The statement is harmless in its grotesqueness. It might be 
asserted of the Roman Catholic Church just as well, or even 
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of Mohammedanism or Buddhism—if men allow themselves 
to play with words for controversial purposes, instead of using 
them in their well-understood meaning. So the good Bishop 
of Carlisle plays with the word “Catholic.” He uses it, but 
he really means “latitudinarian,” and so is led up to his 
admiration for and defence of wndenominationalism. 

As to this undenominationalism, it is sometimes translated 
into “our common Christianity ” or “fundamental Christian- 
ity.” As to “our common Christianity ”—pace the Bishop— 
there is no such thing. There are some ethical beliefs, and some 
other beliefs which have come from Christianity, which are, 
more or less, held by various people. The Bishop somehow, 
notwithstanding the distinct teaching of the Church of England, 
imagines—l am sure quite sincerely—that there is, but then 
he gets to this by his newly invented meaning of “ Catholic” ; 
but even he staggers here a little. It turns out that this 
“common Christianity” is “the universal Christian teaching 
which is common to all the orthodox’ Christian communities.” 
But one can fairly ask with due respect—after his adoption 
of a new and unhistorical meaning of “Catholic” — what 
authority lies in him to determine who are orthodox and 
who are not? This is the sad fate of those who play with 
words. As to “fundamental Christianity,” the other more 
recent translation, something of this sort has been amusingly 
but truly said by someone: that to support it is like a man 
determining to have a zoological garden, but refusing to have 
any creatures such as tigers, monkeys, elephants, but only 
“an essential mammal”! Undenominationalism is, as Mr 
Gladstone truly held, a monstrosity. The intention of the 
present Bill is to endow it as a new religion. It is a state- 
made religion, but not Christianity, or certainly not Christianity 
as taught by the Church of England. A leading statesman, at 
any rate, lately went so far as to agree that the Bill is for “the 
endowment of a special form of religion which is already largely 
endowed.” It has been called not altogether inaptly “board- 


1 The italics are mine. 
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school religion.” This at any rate, one may repeat, is not the 
Christian religion as understood and taught by the Church of 
England. 

One may hope that tie Bishop of Carlisle has changed his 
mind since he has seen the Bill. Such teachings as his— 
well-intentioned and warm-hearted as they are—can only help 
on secularism. This, one hopes and believes, England will 
never endure. 

Like the Bishop, “it has been the lot of my life,” for between 
forty and fifty years, to see a great deal of, and intimately to 
know the industrial population of our great cities, as well as the 
agricultural population of our country parishes, and I have no 
hesitation in differing from him as to the causes of the catch 
vote of this temporary majority. Whilst I agree that it is kind, 
right, and poetical to talk of letting “little children’s first sweet 
view of the religion of Jesus be of the white realms of peace 
and love,” this can only be done by teaching children the Faith. 
They above all are dogmatists. In all matters they require 
dogmas. ‘They need, most of all, to be taught the facts 
entrusted to the Church. 

There is one further thought which gives comfort to a 
religious man in face of this monstrous Bill. Apart from 
differences of religious opinton—and there is a wide margin 
for those in the English Church, in which it would be mere 
impertinence to interfere with any man holding or expressing 
his religious opinions, so long as he does not teach them as 
doctrines of the Church—apart from such differences of opinion 
this Bill is essentially unjust. I do not believe that religious 
Nonconformists like it ; only political fanatics support it. The 
nation after all loves fair play and justice; and above all, 
“the Righteous Lord loveth righteousness, His countenance 
beholdeth the thing that is just.” 

W. J. KNOX LITTLE. 
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AN ANGLICAN LAYMAN’S PLAIN PLEA 
FOR THE SEPARATION OF THE 
CREEDS FROM WORSHIP. 


H. A. GARNETT. 


In this paper I propose to set forth certain views upon the 
Creeds of the Church of England, which compel me to advo- 
cate that they should be separated from her services. The 
opinions expressed are not the outcome of. theological study. 
They are the fruit of self-questionings, prompted during the 
moments of worship in church. ‘They are not the offspring of 
doubt as to whether this or that doctrine is sound. They are 
the product of subjective doubts, and of the fear of assuming 
a false position towards God. It is in the light of man’s 
relationship to his Maker that I pursue the subject. If we are 
not to look in this direction for proof of man’s creed ; if assent 
to certain truths, which exist independently of such assent, is 
of paramount importance, my contention will be weakened, 
but not destroyed. The ordinary layman experiences many 
difficulties which do not, in a general way, reach the ears 
of his leaders. He rarely speaks for himself through the 
Press. He recognises his inability to fulfil the requirements 
of the literary standard, and his want of the specialist’s 
knowledge. Such questions, therefore, as the Creeds involve 
are left to his intellectual guides ; and the doctrinal, theological, 
and historical issues are so many and so fascinating as to 


absorb the main attention of those who write about them. 
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I shall try to confine myself to the heart-hindrances to 
worship which the Creeds of the Church foster. 

In dealing with the Athanasian Creed, I have in mind the 
growing disfavour with which that Creed is looked upon by 
those within as well as without the Church, and shall there- 
fore avoid, as much as possible, travelling over well-beaten 
ground, advancing only those thoughts which I have not seen 
elsewhere expressed. 

The first demand of the Catholic Faith, as expounded by 
the Creed is, 

“That we worship one God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity.” 
Without any attempt to indicate the way of worship, the 
Creed then proceeds to direct our thinking upon the Trinity. 

It is important to our object that we should have a right 
understanding of the meaning and significance of worship ; 
and I must here briefly state some conceptions thereon, 
adding others when we approach the consideration of the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. 

The worship of God is generally associated with the 
assembling of ourselves together for the purposes of con- 
fession, prayer, praise, and thanksgiving. Although it may 
be considered a duty, yet it is one upon which so many 
privileges attend that the thought of future reward is 
surely forbidden. 

In worship, we gain renewed spiritual strength; the 
world-tired worker finds rest and peace; the sinner finds 
a refuge from the overmastering powers of evil. In treat- 
ing worship as an essential act in the acquirement of a 
true Faith, and not, rather, as a result of a Faith already 
awakened, the Creed encourages the dangerous idea, which 
numbers possess, that attendance in church is a meritorious 
act, weighing heavily in the scales against many worldly 
practices. There is no special virtue in the mere verbal 
confession of sin, nor in the utterance of prayer, praise, and 
thanksgiving. These acts are, to a great extent, momentary 
indications of our feelings and intentions; but for evidence 
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of the reality of the Faith to which they point, we must 
search the past or await the future. We are tempted by 
the Creed to treat worship as an act distinct in itself, 
having no dependence upon the other acts of life, whereas I 
hold that it is sincere and acceptable only to the degree 
in which it reflects our daily love and practice of goodness 
and truth. 

My ground for complaint will appear when I show my 
difficulty in harmonising the teachings of Christ, the Athana- 
sian Creed, and the Church upon the subject of worship. 

“The true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and 


truth... . God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him must 
worship in spirit and truth.” 


In the light of the Athanasian Creed, these words seem to 
me to be Unitarian in design. 

To whom are we encouraged by the Church principally to 
offer worship? Devout signs of homage are manifested at the 
name of the Second Person which are withheld at the names of 
the First and Third Persons. By means of picture, ornament, 
cross, and banner, an attempt is made to focus our main 
attention upon the Second Person. Many of our hymns are 
hymns of praise and adoration to the Second Person. 

“ In heaven’s eternal bliss 
The loveliest strain is this, 
May Jesus Christ be praised.” 

I am unable to reconcile all this with the Athanasian 
teaching : 


“ None is afore or after other, none is greater or less than another; but 
the whole three Persons are co-eternal and co-equal.” 


If I now deal shortly with the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
it is only for the purpose of showing why the Athanasian 
exposition is unsatisfying to me. Perhaps I need, at this 
point, the special patience of my leaders. To support my 
case I must quote from Christ’s words recorded in the Fourth 
Gospel :— 
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“* I and the Father are one” (St John x. 30). 

“ Holy Father, keep them in thy name which thou hast given me, that 
they may be one even as we are” (St John xvii, 11). 

“Neither for these only do I pray, but for them also that believe on 
me through their word ; that they may all be one; even as thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us . . . . that 
they may be one even as we are one ; I in them, and thou in me, that they 
may be perfected into one” (St John xvii. 20, 22, 23). 


Am I wrong in seeing the same thought embodied in all 
the passages I have emphasised? Is it out of harmony with 
the spirit of true religion for me to suggest that, in every good 
impulse bearing fruit in active expression, there is a true In- 
carnation, and an approach to that all-embracing Unity which 
Christ so ardently prayed for? Or must I drive such 
thoughts away, and submit to the Creed’s account of a 


mystery which leaves me in a state of moral and spiritual 
starvation ? 


“Who suffered for our salvation: descended into hell, rose again the 
third day from the dead.” 


However well-disposed we might have been to accept 
the previous portions of the Athanasian Creed as a perfect 
exposition of the Catholic Faith, the above clause would 
have compelled us to pause in doubt. If it is possible and 
necessary to formulate in words the Faith leading to salvation, 
it seems to me that, in the fact of the suffering and death of 
Christ, we have the surest ground upon which our Creed 
might be built. Yet this fact is mentioned merely as a cold, 
bare detail amongst others. And if, as directed, we are to 
“faithfully believe,” we must let our minds dwell upon the 
particular points in the Faith in their due proportion, and in 
accordance with the position and prominence given to them 
in the Creed. We must bestow our best attention upon the 
consideration of the Trinity and Incarnation, to which thirty- 
seven clauses are mainly devoted, and then we shall be free to 
think upon this thirty-eighth clause, which briefly relates the 
three facts of Christ’s suffering, descent into hell, and resurrec- 
tion in sixteen words. 
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The clauses of the Athanasian Creed relating to man’s 
final judgment and destiny are looked upon with general 
dislike, and there is no need to dwell upon them in this paper. 
Before leaving this part of the case upon which a layman's 
plea is founded, the opinion is submitted that the retention of 
the Athanasian Creed in the services of the Church is doing 
harm. Within the ranks of the clergy and intellectual leaders 
of the Church, the Creed is giving rise to hurtful disagreement 
and division. It perpetuates strife and opposition from without 
the Church, preventing men, equally gifted in mind, equally 
devout Christians, and equally anxious of promoting the prac- 
tice and spread of goodness in the world, from uniting together 
upon ground where they are all equally agreed. To the 
ordinary layman the Creed is a mass of “ freezing abstractions,” 
which perplex where they do not offend him, and which come 
into distracting conflict with his simple ideas of a God of 
Love, Justice, and Mercy, whom he aspires to worship. 

Attention has, so far, been given to certain difficulties 
contained in the Athanasian Creed. ‘To what extent the plea 
for the Creed’s removal is justified depends upon the reason- 
able and widespread nature of those difficulties. 

I leave the matter there, and proceed to the more 
serious task of stating the case in reference to the Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creeds. At the very-outset we are in the presence 
of a difficulty which, if I can give intelligent expression to 
it, will make a further excursion into those two Creeds un- 
necessary. We must endeavour to get a right conception of 
the meaning of the term “ belief” before we can pass the first 
phrase “I believe in God.” The importance of belief is made 
plain when we note the frequency of its connection with 
Salvation in the recorded sayings of Christ. This connection 
is a marked feature of the Fourth Gospel. In the other three 
gospels we find Salvation more particularly allied with such 
attitudes as repentance, love, doing the will of God, becoming 
as little children, keeping the commandments, self-sacrifice, 
endurance. 
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These facts, surely, point to the danger of placing any 
narrow and detached meaning upon the word “ belief” when 
used in a credal and saving sense. Does the Church, in her 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, encourage this danger? I 
submit that she does, and that there exists a widespread 
misunderstanding of the term which she tacitly sanctions in 
clinging so tenaciously to these Creeds as integral portions of 
her services. 

When we let our minds dwell upon the statement of Christ, 
“he that believeth hath eternal life,” and then think of the 
careless and wholesale manner of repeating the solemn phrase 
‘I believe in God,” in which the Church permits her children 
to indulge, we can only find the solution to a difficult problem 
in deciding for ourselves that Christ meant one thing by belief, 
and that the Church means another. 

Under the sanction of the Church, belief is treated as some- 
thing that can be expressed in a given form of words, at stated 
moments, or as a verbal assent to certain truths. 

In opposition to this, I hold that the belief demanded by 
Christ cannot possibly be affirmed in words. Man’s whole 
life is the only true expression of his belief. His words may 
be considered as an index momentarily pointing to what he 
thinks he believes, or to what he aspires to believe. It may 
be contended that we are attaching to the “I believe” state- 
ment a significance deeper than the Church intended. My 
answer is to point to the extreme need of the present day for 
definite, mutual understanding of terms, and also to state that 
any term used in a solemn and unqualified assertion before 
God should bear its deepest and least qualified meaning. The 
columns of our Press bear daily witness to the mischief- 
making abuse of such words as “Christian,” “religious,” 
“believer.” Each of these terms is used, as a rule, in its 
narrow, sectarian sense, and the fact seems to be generally 
ignored that each bears a meaning of transcendent import- 
ance when stripped of its denominational dress. 

In illustration, it is only necessary to refer to the present 
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controversy over Religious Education. Most of the difficulty 
and all the bitterness attending the discussion of this question 
would disappear if it were only recognised—what is surely 
a fact, when we consider the mind of the child—that questions 
of doctrine, opinion, and sect have nothing to do with the 
children, and that the great end in view is the turning out 
of good children. We should then cease to see the term 
“religious ” opposed to the term “ secular,” and the term Chris- 
tian opposed to the term Unitarian, for it would be revealed in 
plain truth that Bishop and Secularist are equally anxious 
that our children should be taught the common virtues of 
childhood, by means of which they can alone give expression 
to their religion. 

It is a helpful thought that Christ, in accordance with His 
perfection, was a perfect master of language. He was neither 
careless, wasteful, dubious, nor otherwise imperfect in His use 
of words and phrases. If such a thought is sound, it seems 
to us indisputable that the Church cannot, without the gravest 
risk, permit her members to make an unqualified affirmation 
of belief in God. Faithful service, according to Christ, is the 
measure of a faithful servant. Frequent verbal utterance of 
belief by him would arouse suspicion in a master. It seems 
strange, therefore, that it should be deemed acceptable to God 
that we should say twice a day that we believe in Him. 

In insisting upon the pronouncement, the Church is keeping 
open the lamentable breach which exists between profession 
and practice. It is too painfully apparent that many people 
make a virtue of learning and regularly repeating the Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creeds. Children are compelled to say by heart 
sentences the meaning of which they cannot possibly know. 
Can one wonder at the slow progress of Christianity, or at the 
lukewarm interest of laymen in the Church, when, as babes, 
they are fed with the strongest meat, and their appetite and 
digestion ruined ? 

To implant in the child the habit of repeating what is 
neither meant nor understood, is to sow seeds of untruthful- 
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ness. Definite assertions, made before God, ought to be in 
harmony with the life of him who makes them. The utter- 
ance in church of fractional truths ought not to be encouraged. 
The Faith, “which except a man believe faithfully he cannot 
be saved,” is just his own faith, and is not. definable in words 
by others. 

We are thankful for the help received from apostles, saints, 
and priests of old, who, in showing unto us their own Christ, 
have enabled us to build up a Faith and to realise a Redeemer 
of our own ; but it is not necessary that we should model our 
faith in exact accord with theirs, nor that we should give ex- 
pression to it in the form of Creeds composed centuries ago, 
in which Christ is explained in words without warmth, or 
love, or life. 

I am influenced in this attitude of opposition to the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds by doubts as to the fitness of the 
time and occasion chosen by the Church for giving voice to a 
definite statement of belief in God. We commence our 
services in church by making a solemn general confession of 
our sins. In effect, we confess our unbelief, since “all sin is 
practical unbelief.” It seems to me, therefore, premature that, 
during the same hour of devotion, we should make an equally 
solemn affirmation of belief before we have had any oppor- 
tunity of proving by “a godly, righteous, and sober life” that 
we do really believe in God. 

I can reconcile these two almost simultaneous admissions 
of unbelief and belief only by treating each one, separ- 
ately, as a half-truth, by implying exceptions which are em- 
bodied in the Creeds, when we say in the general confession 
“there is no health in us,” and making still more important 
reservations embodied in the general confession, when we say 
“I believe in God.” I have no wish to disturb the general 
confession, but would rather strengthen its force by omitting 
all other declarations out of harmony with it. 

Silence, in respect to our profession, is more becoming than 
words, when we have to avow, from past experience, repeated 
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failures in practice. Our plea still holds good even if the 
Church wishes us to treat the “I believe ” statement merely as 
a form of intellectual or doctrinal assent. 

The spirit of dogmatic assertion is incompatible with the 
spirit of worship. Ought we not to approach God in the 
spirit of poverty rather than that of possession? as aspirants to, 
rather than holders of a true belief ? 

From the deeply expressive words of the Church’s own 
supplication, 

“that all who profess and call themselves Christians may be led into 


the way of truth, and hold the faith in unity of spirit, in the bond 
of peace, and in righteousness of life,” 


we gather justification for asking to be relieved of the obliga- 
tion to recite our belief in words which are not controlled by, 
nor expressive of, our “ righteousness of life.” 

The decline of church-going amongst men has been 
made a subject for frequent notice by those interested in 
religious progress. There are signs that the Church of 
England is losing her hold upon the nation’s manhood. 
I submit, as one of the reasons of her losing influence, her 
attitude of rigid adhesion to the Creeds. Whilst unbelief 
—in the sense only of heterodoxy—is ever ready to adapt 
itself to the advancing age, and to enlist in its service 
every new discovery in science and philosophy, belief, as 
expressed in the Creeds of the Church, still retains its 
ancient dress. 

Old age, instead of providing a natural justification for 
renewing and remoulding, is considered to be a good reason 
for opposing all suggestions of reform. The voice of progress 
is silenced by the appeal to antiquity made by many of our 
spiritual leaders. The Dean of Chester, speaking of the 
Athanasian Creed at a meeting of a branch of the English 
Church Union, said: 

‘All Churchmen, whether High, Low, or Broad, should unite together 


to resist the attempt to deprive the English Church of what she 
had enjoyed for hundreds of years.” 
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And at the same meeting a resolution was unanimously 
passed, earnestly deprecating, 

“as fraught with danger to the preservation of Christian truth through- 
out the world, any mutilation of the Athanasian Creed, or any 
alteration of its status in the Book of Common Prayer.” 

These words present a striking example of that antagonism 
to reform which is slowly undermining the spiritual power 
and influence of the Church. 

Surely the very life of the Church depends upon the never- 
ceasing efforts of her members to discover and reveal, from 
generation to generation, new and progressive manifestations 
of the Christian truth, and not upon the efforts to preserve 
untouched those particular manifestations which were revealed 
‘hundreds of years” ago, and embodied in the form of 
Creeds. 

Weare driven into asking, ‘‘ Has God ceased to inspire His 
ministers, and to raise up holy men with power to express the 
religious truths of their day? Were the Creed-makers of the 
past special men of God, endued with the powers of seers and 
prophets, perfect and unalterable interpreters of their own and 
our belief?” The only answer, consistent with the attitude 
of our Church to these ancient forms of belief, is “ Yes.” Yet 
one’s faith in Divine progress, and in the continued implanting 
of Divine gifts within men, demands an emphatic “ No.” 

We are not just to these good men of the past, nor do we 
rightly cherish the memory of them, in treating the work they 
accomplished as final and complete. If it were possible to 
appeal to them, we are convinced that we should meet with 
a sorrowful rebuke on account of our attitude of sleepy 
contentedness with their labours of centuries ago. We do not 
think that our own Bishops and Ministers of Religion, either 
individually or collectively, could possibly be persuaded to 
compose a Creed, or to fix a form of service to meet the 
requirements of the twenty-first or the twenty-second century. 

Why should they not attempt the task? If the answer 
is, that the work already done by the Fathers is perfect and 
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sufficient, then we are forced to the conclusion that the need 
for direct inspiration has ceased to exist; that men of the 
same holy gifts as of old are no longer required ; that apostolic 
succession is a dream; that the power of evil is a declining 
power, against which the Faith defined in darker days is all- 
sufficient. 

I am confident, however, that the answer would be one 
prompted by humility, and by a right spirit of self-distrust in 
their powers of prevision, and in their ability to interpret the 
needs of future generations. It is only fair to assume, there- 
fore, that this same spirit of humility possessed the Divines of 
ancient days, and I submit that we should manifest a deeper 
respect towards them by dealing with their work as we would 
that our own labours should be dealt with in the future. 

We like to think that these saints of old are present in 
spirit with us, having lived on through succeeding ages, with 
unfettered powers of vision, and with unobstructed outlook 
upon the world’s growth, witnessing with sorrow the errors 
and sins committed in the name of Religion, and realising that 
the labours of one generation cannot, in a progressive world, 
satisfy the aspirations of a later generation, but must, of 
necessity, be superseded or improved upon. We inquire of 
these living spirits concerning the forms of Faith instituted in 
the days of their confinement within earthly bounds, and our 
present duty in respect to such forms. It is intolerable to 
think that the answer, through the medium of our Church, is 
in effect that these forms are final and sufficient, that there 
must be no attempt to improve them, and that nothing has 
occurred in human progress to justify a demand for revision. 
As we reflect upon the Creeds in this light, the conviction is 
forced upon us that the Church, in her attitude to them, is 
becoming like a vine choked with dead and fruitless branches, 
or like a bride arrayed in old and moth-eaten garments. 

Whether it be through fear of strife and dissension within, 
and consequent weakening of her worldly power, or whether 
it be from difficulties in connection with her attachment to 
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the State, or from other existing reasons, the fact remains 
that she will neither prune, cleanse, nor renew. She is 
content to rest in the deepening twilight of antiquity, half- 
unconscious of the growing dissatisfaction of many of her 
children, who, in the hopelessness of their desires for reform, 
are drifting daily into lethargy and indifference, and are only 
kept within her fold by the ties of family, social, and historic 
sentiment. Even amongst our spiritual leaders, we believe 
there are many who, though perhaps not prepared to endorse 
the writer’s plea for the separation of all creeds from worship, 
are yet firmly convinced there should be a revision and restate- 
ment of the Church’s Belief. Loyalty and affection at present 
hold these men in submission, but there will come a time 
when obedience to the individual conscience, and to the call 
of the spirit within, will make that submission impossible. 

It will then be realised that, whilst knowledge and revela- 
tion of God’s truth are progressive, it is wrong to treat man’s 
attempt to formulate such truth as perfect and final, and 
that the present Creeds of the Church no longer 


“furnish to the children of faith the welcome expression of their most 
cherished convictions.” 


H. A. GARNETT. 


West Kirpy. 
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THE TEACHING OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Tue Rev. H. B. GRAY, D.D., 
Headmaster of Bradfield College. 


A PREviovus writer in this Journal has maintained that, before 
it becomes possible to carry on any useful discussion on the 
subject of Christian Religion in Public Schools, it is necessary 
to know the precise meaning attached to the words “ Christian 
Religion” ; and he proceeds to show how variously, in his judg- 
ment at least, the words have been interpreted by different 
classes of people (specially parents), as applied to the sphere 
of education. 

It is outside my scope to inquire whether such classes 
have a distinctive existence, or how far they need control the 
policy of the schoolmaster ; but it would seem beyond doubt 
that for all of them there could be found a common meeting- 
ground, i.e. they would all agree on certain common principles 
of religious training, and beyond that it would not be particu- 
larly safe, looking to what has occurred in primary education, 
for the religious trainer to trespass, except, of course, in such 
seminaries as are definitely set apart for the inculcation of 
denominational tenets. 

This last type of schools, then, I shall purposely ignore— 
not that for one moment I would undervalue their importance 
or decry their existence, but simply because their inclusion 
would unduly limit the horizon of our survey. 


But whatever warning has to be given as to the necessity 
Vor. IV.—No. 4. 758 48 
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of grasping clearly what we mean by Christian Religion, it is at 
least equally imperative at the very threshold of the subject to 
make it absolutely certain what we mean by the term “ Public 
School.” It is an expression which comes glibly to the 
lips, and yet has hitherto failed to receive any satisfactory 
definition.’ 

But I take it that at least it must be employed in its 
English, and not in its American sense, however much of a 
misnomer the former use may be; and that we must make it, 
for the purpose of this subject, cover all places of secondary 
education. 

Whatever types, then, there may or may not be of parental 
minds as regards the interpretation of the word “ religion,” we 
certainly cannot go far wrong, in discussing the problem of 
religious training, if we draw a broad line of demarcation 
between two, or perhaps three, types of “ Public Schools.” 

There is the Day Public School and the Boarding Public 
School; there is the School where the whole educational 
continuity is snapped after a certain hour every evening, and, 
on the other hand, the School where for twelve and thirteen 
or fourteen weeks such continuity is the normal and uninter- 
rupted state of the life of the society; while, again, a third 
type of Public School may be distinguished, where the Day 
Boy and the Boarder elements are mixed—a type, however, 
which may be practically regarded as a modification of the 
first, inasmuch as, from the nature of the case, such schools 
are invariably in towns, and therefore even the boarders are 
accorded facilities of staying with friends or schoolfellows at 
the week-end. Such a mixed type of school would, like the 
Day School pure and simple, prevent any complete system of 
religious training, inasmuch as the organic unity of the school 
is more or less broken up on Sundays—beyond controversy, 
the most important day of the week for this purpose. 


1 That this difficulty is no mere figment of the brain may be realised by a 
reference to an able treatment of it by Mr A. F. Leach (History of Winchester 
College, pp. 5-8) 
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It is obvious, then, that the treatment of the religious 
question in the first and third type of schools must differ 
radically from its treatment in the second. Accordingly, though 
the writer has had experience of all three types, it would 
simplify the issue if our attention were confined to the class 
which, in the consideration of this subject, is by far the most 
important; since, in the case of the day boy or the week- 
ender, the parent has at least equal, if not graver responsi- 
bility than the schoolmaster, and the efforts of the school 
authorities may be either seconded or, on the other hand, 
frustrated by the serious, or by the irresponsible, attitude of 
the rulers of the home. 

Partly, then, because the treatment of the question as it 
affects day boys is far more complicated, and does not lend 
itself readily to analysis, and partly because a previous writer 
in this Journal has tacitly assumed that the limitation of the 
subject is to the public boarding schools, I shall also confine 
myself to a treatment of religion in such institutions. 

All this, then, being presumed, | wish to take my stand at 
once on two considerations, which seem to have been very 
generally overlooked in the treatment of the subject :— 

(1) that we have to deal with a society of immature minds 

and plastic morality ; 

(2) that this society is artificially constituted, that is, it 
does not proceed on the lines of family relations, 
which nature intended should be followed through- 
out life, but is isolated and “ monastic.” 

Here, then, at the most critical stage of a boy’s life, at a 
time when, along with violent physical changes, the character 
is being formed with at least equally startling rapidity, when 
reason is often comparatively weak, and sentiment and 
emotion are always strong, a boy is taken away from the 
formative influences of the other sex, from the mother and 
sister, and thrust into a community composed of one sex only, 
where all do the same things, think the same thoughts, and 
talk round the same confined circle of subjects. 
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No wonder, then, that—whether for weal or otherwise— 
the days of school in after years will be regarded as 
‘the perfect star 
We saw not, when we moved therein,” 
and that the religious training, focussing the most sacred rays 
of that life, will naturally be an immense power in the forma- 
tion of the young character. 

What, then, this religious teaching is to be, is the most 
anxious and pressing question which a trainer of young lives 
has to face. 

Now, our subject, be it remarked, is not religion, but 
Christian religion. And that being so, I put forward as a 
postulate that the first and the last aim of the religious teacher 
in such a community is to press home the cardinal truth that— 

“though the Christian Gospel is capable of doctrinal 
exposition, though it is eminently fertile in moral 
results, yet its substance is neither a dogmatic system 
nor an ethical code, but a person and a life.” ! 

This should be the keynote of every school sermon, and of 
every form of religious service. 

Preachers, as a rule, fail to reach boys chiefly because they 
lack the imagination to put “ form into faith.” 

Immature minds are usually incapable of appreciating the 
value of doctrinal truths, if such truths are detached from 
Biblical or Historical characters who have held and worked out 
such doctrines in actual life. For instance, the principles of a 
Luther, considered in the abstract, would have no practical 
effect on a boy’s mind, unless the boy is brought to visualise 
Luther himself nailing his protest to the doors of a German 
village church. 

He demands also tangible facts and details of personal 
experience as a means of quickening his religious and moral 
feeling ; but such difficulties as the differences of sects have, 
happily, not yet been consciously realised, nor have the 
problems of justification, baptismal regeneration, original sin, 
1 Cf. Lightfoot, Preface to The Epistle to the Philippians. 
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and the like been as yet consciously formulated into proposi- 
tional truths. 

Of course there must be religious evolution between the 
ages of thirteen and eighteen, which requires watching and 
guidance ; but the less insistence there is from the pulpit on 
what may be called, without offence, “ secondary issues,” and the 
stronger the emphasis which is laid on the “ Eternal Verities,” in 
the substantial presentment of mighty men and women from 
history—sacred and secular—as working out these “ Eternal 
Verities”” in their individual careers, to so much the more 
lofty and aspiring heights will the lives of the young be led. 

Such, at least, is the experience of one who has preached 
to public school boys for more than a quarter of a century. 

From school sermons I proceed to school services. And 
here I am met, of course, by the fact that the lines of Angli- 
canism and Nonconformity lie somewhat apart, though (I 
venture to say) not so far apart as some would think, and 
even desire. 

That more variety and more movement are desirable for a 
young congregation than for adult worshippers is admitted 
by every liberal Churchman who has had to deal with the 
young; and since, from the signs of the times, it is clear 
that authoritative adaptations of set liturgies are being called 
for by the various needs of “all sorts and conditions of men,” 
congregations of the young will be among the first to welcome 
frequent modifications of stiff and constant formularies. 

The very fact that there is daily, and not merely 
weekly, attendance suggests obviously the dangers attending 
a mechanical repetition of set formule. Frequent hymns, a 
chapter of the Bible explained by extempore “headings” 
(specially in the Epistles), very short Psalms, and a daily 
variety in the Prayers, may be mentioned as a few among 
the many safeguards against the dangers of “automatic” 
worship. 

But it is, perhaps, in the class-room rather than in the 
chapel that the religious evolution of the youth of our public 
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schools has chiefly to be watched; for, in my judgment, 
whatever of church history and formulated doctrine is taught 
ought to find its place in the former rather than in the latter. 
Sermons, on the other hand, ought to be hortatory, full of con- 
vincing illustrations, exegetical of principles and the “ Eternal 
Verities,” rather than of what is more narrowly known as 
“ doctrine.” 

But here, most of those who are responsible for religious 
teaching in class-rooms must be aware of a twofold and 
opposite danger to themselves and their pupils. There is 
the Examination difficulty, and there is the difficulty of 
“clerical dogmatism.” 

An undue apprehension of the former (accentuated by the 
want of mental proportion in many Examining Boards) tends 
to throw into the background instruction as to the progressive 
morality and theology of the two ‘Testaments,—instruction 
which is mainly formative of religious character in boyhood, 
but which cannot be tested by marks,—and to bring into 
undue prominence examinable knowledge as to the dry bones 
of dates and insignificant details of history and geography : 


“the lines of Jewish kings ; 
How many notes a sackbut has, 
And whether shawms have strings.” 

But if the Scylla of Examination too often threatens us, there 
rages on the other side the Charybdis of “ clerical dogmatism.” 
The wide-minded teacher will shrink as much as possible from 
labelling sectarian differences, when he is emphasising essential 
truths. He will, if he be wise, insist on some systematic 
graduation throughout the school in the study of the books of 
the Old and New Testament, that his boys may learn to love 
their Bible discriminately, not as a fetish, but with a due sense 
of “mental proportion.” If, for instance, a continuous course 
be arranged from the Call of Abraham to the date of the 
universal expectation of a New Order, they would get some- 
thing like a definite historical picture of how the “oracles of 
God,” as consigned to Jewish keeping, prepared the world for 
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its Christ. Again, the New Testament lessons should dwell on 
all details of the “ Person and the Life” as they bear on His 
complete manhood, His sympathy, His purity, His obedience, 
His catholicity, and, on the other hand, on His Sonship with 
God; His exaltation of spiritual over material powers, and 
His continual assertion of the difficulty of dealing with moral 
stubbornness and obliquity, as compared with that of miracu- 
lously healing physical ills and infirmities. Then with the 
higher classes, in the study of the Epistles, the teacher should 
never lose sight of the broad and general fact that they were 
the logical evolution of Christ’s doctrines, as they presented 
themselves to the inspired minds of a James and a John, a 
Peter and a Paul. 

But though I touch but on the fringe of a great subject, 
and though it may well be said, “ Who is sufficient for these 
things ?” yet this paper would be incomplete if I were not to 
add, that all these aids to religious education in our Public 
Schools are after all adventitious aids. The chapel with its 
sermons and its services, the lecture-room with its more 
dogmatic exposition of the Eternal Verities, are but the rains 
and the suns, which, though they encourage, yet have no 
power to fertilise the seed of religious life in the character of 
the Public School Boy without that subtle thing called the 
“atmosphere,” ’ which seems to be formed from the breath of 
boyhood in the aggregate,—an atmosphere differing widely in 
one such community from that in another, and yet altering very 
little from one generation to another, when once it has been 
inspired ; a something wholly defiant of analysis, and yet a 
something absolutely traceable in the character of those souls 
that have lived in it and passed through it. 

«Thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence 
it cometh or whither it goeth.” 

But one thing is certain, that this atmosphere, by its very 
closeness, makes or mars the souls that have to breathe it. It 
is more penetrating, more permeating than any of the causes 


1 | forbear to use the cant word “ tone.” 
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named above, which yet, in some subtle, chemical way, help to 
compose it. But it is far more potent than all put together, 
because it extends beyond the chapel and lecture-room to the 
hall, to the field, to the chamber, to the study, and away 
through the school-gates to the great highway of outer life. 

And when it is remembered that the community with 
which this paper has dealt is composed, not of a loose 
aggregation of social units that meet for a chance moment 
to part the next, but of individuals who live a very 
close corporate life, eating the same bread, working at the 
same tasks, playing the same games, thinking the same 
thoughts day after day for months together,—a community, 
finally, of immature minds, receptive of impressions to a degree 
almost beyond belief, with characters formed with incredible 
rapidity for weal or woe,—how is it possible but that an over- 
whelming responsibility should rest on the shoulders of those 
who are called upon to organise the systematic life and to 
direct the thoughts and energies of such a society? Must 
not men in such a position of rule and service be potent 
factors, whether for good or ill, in forming the “ Oversoul ” of 
the institution in which their work lies ?* 


HERBERT BRANSTON GRAY. 


BrapFIELD COLLEGE. 


1 This article was in type before the provisions of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act of 1906 were made public.—EpirTor. 
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THE WORKING FAITH OF 
THE SOCIAL REFORMER—(Conclusion). 


IV. THE COMING OF SOCIALISM. 


Proressor HENRY JONES, LL.D., D.Litt. 


THE progress of social reform must be slow and uncertain, so 
long as the nature of society is not understood ; and society 
can not be understood till the methods of science are substi- 
tuted for the empiricism which distinguishes the right way 
from the wrong only by trying both. 

This was the subject of our first Article. 

Even science must fail to interpret society unless it adopts 
as its regulative hypothesis the principle which has produced 
society. It must, therefore, cease to employ the mechanical 
metaphors derived from “ Nature,” and seek in the conception 
of rational spirit its only clue. 

This was the theme of our second Article. 

But spirit itself has been mechanically understood even by 
many Idealists; for they have opposed the activities by which 
spirit unites its objects with itself to those by which it asserts 
and establishes facts against itself. ‘They have proved that 
the real world is ideal, but not that the ideal world is real. 
They have shown that spirit makes all things into elements 
in its own life, but not that in doing so it deepens and enriches 
their independent objective significance. 

This was shown in our third Article. 


In the present article I shall first test the truth of this 
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view of the concurrent realisation of the self and the not-self, 
by reference to Private Property, and then illustrate the 
significance of it by applying it to the general relations of 
Individualism and Socialism. 

Private property manifestly provides a crucial instance for 
testing the truth of our principle. Here, if anywhere, the con- 
current realisation of the self and the not-self is impossible ; 
for the very essence of private property appears to be an 
unmitigated assertion of exclusive rights. Surely, it will be 
said, what is mine is not another’s, what is another’s is not 
mine. The privacy of property disappears when it is made 
common, its community when it is made private. 

The only exception, the only property which can be both 
mine and another’s is “ spiritual” property, if the term can be 
allowed. Men may share the same opinions, seek and secure the 
same moral or social ends, and each grow richer thereby. The 
share of each in spiritual spoils grows with their distribution. 
No individual becomes ignorant by teaching others; nor do 
the wills which unite in the pursuit of a common good lose 
either their privacy or their spontaneity. 

But material property seems to have nothing of this char- 
acter. Gold or land cannot be mine unless it is not another’s, 
nor another’s unless it is not mine. It can become another's 
only if I relinquish it or am deprived of it. Nor does it 
matter whether that “other” be another individual, or a 
civic community, or a State. 

In this contrast between material property, such as land or 
gold, and spiritual property, such as knowledge or virtue, we 
come once more upon the essential distinction between spirit 
and nature. Physical nature is always self-resistant ; its parts 
are held together as a whole by the mechanical strain of mutual 
exclusion, and by the dependence which is necessity. But 
spirit can have no genuine “other.” It must be universal, 
un-divided or individual, penetrate its object, and therefore be 
itself in its opposite. 

Hence, if self-exclusion, the mutual repulsion of parts 
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and elements, be the last word about material things, and if 
property be purely a material thing, then the assertion of one 
economic will against another, the “struggle for existence,” 
the brute force of competition, in which the individual not only 
strengthens himself but weakens his neighbour, are ultimate 
facts of social life. The individual will, so far as it asserts 
itself in material property, must therefore be expelled, if social 
ends are to be harmoniously sought. 

But Idealism, in asserting the relation of the object to the 
subject, has denied the utter or complete materiality of any 
object whatsoever. And it is precisely this assumption—that 
“ property ” is at any time, or in any object, a merely material 
fact—which I desire to question. I must question it the 
more closely because it is the source of some of the most stub- 
born obstacles to practical progress in social matters and of 
some of the most difficult social problems. I refer, in particular, 
to such problems as the extension and limits of communal or 
State enterprise in manufacturing and trading, the rights of 
the State to prohibit or regulate trusts, combinations and 
unions, and, in general, the apparent antagonism of socialistic 
and individualistic ends, of private and social rights. 

Let us first make the assumption clear. If we take public 
opinion as it stands to-day, we shall find it well-nigh unani- 
mous on one point. Both those who advocate and those who 
resist the extension of the business functions of a municipality 
or State consider that such extension can be effected only 
by limiting the range of individual enterprise. It seems too 
obvious for discussion that the more the organised community 
undertakes to possess, or control, or do, the narrower the sphere 
of individual activity, enterprise, and ownership. But, while 
Socialists and Individualists agree as to the effects of the 
extension of the communal powers, they differ as to their 
practical value. The former welcome the extension on the 
ground that it would limit the individual’s opportunity for 
doing wrong ; the latter oppose it on the ground that it must 
limit the individual’s opportunity for doing right. 
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Public ownership of the means of production is advocated, 
not merely or primarily because the community would show 
greater enterprise, or be economically a more efficient producer 
than the private person, but because it seems to be the only 
means within our power of avoiding the manifold evils which 
spring from the cupidity that comes of irresponsible private 
ownership. The word “ State,” we are told, has taken to itself 
new connotations—* the State idea has changed its content. 
Whatever State control may have meant fifty years ago, it 
never meant hostility to private property as such. Now, for 
us, and for as far ahead as we can see, it means this and 
little else.” 

Public ownership is resisted on the same ground. The 
Individualist insists, sometimes wrongly and sometimes rightly, 
that communal production is wasteful and economically in- 
efficient. But his real objection to it does not spring from 
that cause. On the contrary, he objects to it whether it be 
wasteful or not, and objects to it more vigorously even if it is 
not wasteful, for in that case it invades the province of indi- 
vidual rights more successfully, commits a wrong without 
bringing immediate retribution, and therefore, in the long run, 
brings the greater social danger. For he, too, sees in com- 
munal appropriation “hostility to private property,” and in 
State and municipal trading the competition of the whole with 
its own members. 

Full agreement as to the exclusive relation of the private 
and the public will, and the direct antagonism of private and 
public rights of ownership—such is the attitude of both 
Individualists and Socialists. 

It follows that this social problem is material or 
economical only on the surface. In its deeper bearings it is 
ethical : it is the question of the rights of personality. And 
questions of right are always fundamental; for rights are 
ultimate, and involve the person. A nation or individual 
which is fighting for its rights is fighting for its life. It is as 

1 Fabian Essays, p, 208. 
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a right that the Individualist would limit the enterprises of the 
State or municipality ; it is as a right that the Socialist would 
extend them. And to do them justice we must admit that 
“rights ” are sacred to both alike. No Socialist would advo- 
cate the violation of a citizen’s rights: but he does not admit 
that the citizen has rights of property against the State. All 
property, he believes, belongs to the State; it is held by the 
individual as a loan or trust; and the State can resume its 
borrowed property whenever, in peace or war, it sees occasion. 
The Individualist, on the other hand, believes that the rights 
of the individual are final. Even if they emanated originally 
from social relations, and the State has given them as well as 
helped to maintain them, still the gift is a veritable gift, made 
once for all. If the State in national straits has to resume 
them, its resumption is only a borrowing from the individual, 
to be repaid with interest when once the crisis is over. 

The collision of views is thus direct. The opponents stand 
on the same ground; for both assume that individual and 
social rights in the same objects are incompatible, and that the 
rights in each case are fundamental. Hence any compromise 
necessitated by the exigencies of social life is deplored as a 
wrong. It is effected only after a severe struggle between the 
parties ; the equilibrium thus secured is essentially unstable, 
and it is disturbed whenever a new exigency arises. 

This is one of the main causes both of the present social 
unrest and of the helpless empiricism of our social methods. 
Nor is there any hope of better ways except in examining the 
ground from which the antagonism springs. And this can 
be done with the better prospect of success inasmuch as the 
assumption made by both sides has been examined by neither, 
nor has either side realised the significance of its own negation. 
The controversy persists, in fact, just because both the defence 
and the attack have lacked uncompromising thoroughness. 

The Individualist can prove that the utter denial of all rights 
of private property will destroy the State, on whose behalf it 
is made, by destroying the individuality of its members. Let 
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the individual own nothing but himself, and he will not have 
a self to own. Having no foothold whatsoever in the outer 
world, he would live only on sufferance; having no right to 
impress his own will on any object he would not be able to 
express himself in any act; he would have no sphere for his 
activities, no trust or responsibilities, no duties; and, therefore, 
no opportunity of realising his personality or learning virtue. 

The State—if, indeed, such a community of mere de- 
pendants could be called a State—might be benevolent to him, 
feeding, clothing, and housing him, satisfying every want as it 
arose, or forestalling them like a mother with her babe. But 
as man reaches manhood he develops other wants than these. 
He wants to rule his own life, to exercise his own powers, to 
pursue his own ends. The State might engage him in labour 
not his ‘“‘own,” upon objects not his own, and in the service 
of purposes not his own; for the State has said of all things, 
“Not Thine, but Mine.” In short, if Socialism is verily 
the extinction of all individual property, men would be 
reduced into things. This result is concealed from the 
advocate of such extinction by the fact that he retains the 
sense and rights of individual ownership, and makes every 
citizen heir to the good of the whole State. But this is to 
rise above the distinction of ‘ Mine and Thine” from which 
the whole controversy has originated. Private property may, 
as is alleged, give occasion for cupidity, competition, aggres- 
sion, the untold miseries of extreme poverty, and the no less 
tragedy of unjust, profligate, and irresponsible wealth. Never- 
theless it is the condition of the opposite virtues—of loyal 
service, of justice, of generosity, of manhood itself. The 
means of doing what is right are the same as the means of 
doing wrong. There must be choice between them, and the 
choice must be real; and that is not possible unless person- 
ality has its own sphere and inalienable station in the outer 
world. The Individualist is right in insisting upon private 
property; asiunconditionally necessary both for the individual 
and the State. 
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But to acknowledge this exclusive side of property and 
even of self-hood, and to acknowledge it in a full and un- 
qualified way, is, after all, to admit only one half of the truth. 

If we examine the conception of private property more 
closely, we shall find that it means more than mere possession 
by one person to the exclusion of others. Mere possession and 
exclusion does not exhaust the significance or express the 
sacredness of private property. It does not account for the 
right, which is the essential element. A man may possess a 
thing which he does not own; he may hold it against 
others, like a robber his booty. To convert it into property 
requires more than his private will to own and exclude. In 
the first place, it must be regarded as an instrument of utility. 
A claim to a thing which a man can never use, either directly 
or by exchange, is a claim to an encumbrance. In owning it 
he owns less than nothing. Property incapable of use is really 
not property but dead matter, and matter out of place. To 
make it property is to make it the possible instrument of a 
will; and anything which doubles or halves its use, doubles or 
halves the property. It is relation to man’s desires and will, 
the spiritual aspect of a thing, which makes it property. 

In the next place, property implies not only utility to the 
owner, but the recognition of the ownership by the society in 
which he lives. It is true that I must be able to say of an 
object that it is mine, and mine as means of possible personal 
ends ; but I must also be able to add that it is mine by right. 
And in order that I may say this, society must be a partner in 
my act of appropriation. The purely individual or isolated 
will cannot constitute a right, for a right is an essentially 
social matter. To my statement, “It is Mine,” Society must 
add, “It is Thine, and Thine by my enactment.” 

An important principle lies here, which it will b well to 
illustrate. When I say that a thing is mine by rig’ ., I mean 
that my possession of it ought to be recognised by others. 
My possession implies a social obligation on my fellows. I 
consider that they must refrain of their own accord from 
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appropriating or injuring my property. Their recognition of 
my ownership is not an act of grace on their part, but a claim 
I have upon them. I consider myself wronged if I must 
protect my property by force, as if I were a robber. The 
most individualistic of private owners, the most strenuous 
in asserting that he can do as he likes with his own and 
that his property is the mere instrument and creation of 
his private will, is the first to call upon the State to assert 
and make good his rights. But he is not aware that, 
in doing so, he is acknowledging that his property is an 
expression of the social will; that his ownership, whenever it 
becomes a right, is due not alone nor primarily to his having 
said Mine, but to the State having said Thine. He is calling 
the State to ratify not his will, but its own. 

Hence we can condemn the mere Individualist from his 
own mouth. In his claim for the acknowledgment and 
defence of his property as a right, he is admitting that his 
property is an institution of the State. His demand that the 
State shall throw its egis over his property means that the 
State, in protecting him, is only making good its own decrees. 

Hence, further, the property of an individual is a symbol 
of renunciation on the part of society. Property is an ethical 
fact, implying, on the part of society, the recognition of a 
restraining and binding though self-imposed law. Indeed, 
the essence of private property is that it is the result of an 
act whereby society endows its individual members with 
rights against itself. Merely private self-assertion can never 
of itself create property; that can be done only by the 
affirmation of the social will. The individual’s rights are 
therefore not individual in the isolating sense, but social. 
They are rights because they are not merely private. The 
more they are private the more they tend to vanish as rights, 
and the more the property becomes a mere possession held by 
force. On the other hand, the more full and sacred the rights 
the more they embody the mind of society, and are endowed 
and endorsed by the social will. 
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We arrive thus at a conclusion which is as important as it 
is interesting. We took up the conception of private property 
for analysis because it seemed prima facie to contradict our 
main thesis—that spirit, in breaking down all final antagonism 
to itself and abolishing every exclusive “other,” nevertheless 
did not absorb that other or nullify its opposition to itself, but 
rather fortified its opposite against itself by putting itse/f into 
it. But instead of breaking down, it illustrates our main 
principle, exhibiting the same phenomena as we have already 
observed in knowledge and in morals. If, in knowing, reason 
does away with the dualism of spirit and nature, it at the same 
time establishes the order of nature as a reality (though no 
longer an unspiritual reality), which gives the rule to reason 
and stands as the ideal of the whole process of knowing. If, 
in action, spirit negates the rights of the passions to war 
against reason, it at the same time gives them new rights and 
a new freedom and range of utterance as the instruments of 
reason, and even as its elements and self-expression. 

In a similar way, as private property is really property 
only when it is an instrument which the individual can use, 
or when it is means of his self-realisation through action, 
it implies, and indeed is, a social fact. Property is a sphere 
of activities, a “station and its duties,” a system of obligations 
set up by the individual against himself. On the other hand, 
as private property is more than individual appropriation, 
as it is rightful ownership, it means the recognition by society 
of a law which imposes restraints on its caprice, and a 
system of obligations which it must observe, and observe the 
more scrupulously, regard as the more binding, because they 
are expressions of its own will. Private property, in a word, is 
an institution wherein the individual finds a rule of action in 
society and society a rule of action in the individual. And 
with the progress of civilisation the rights which each estab- 
lishes within its ‘ other” become at once more wide and various 
and more sacred. The more highly developed an individual’s 


morality, the more his will is socialised, the more his property 
Vor. IV.—No. 4. 49 
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and person find their use and function in social activities. And, 
on the other hand, a developed society accords more indepen- 
dence to its members than any other, is more sensitive to their 
rights and more strenuous in their defence. So complete is the 
self-alienation of the State, that it will maintain the rights of 
its citizen against itself. He can confront its actions with its 
laws by help of the laws; and, by constitutional means, he can 
arraign the State-that-is before the State-that-ought-to-be. In 
short, in the right that it accords its citizens, the State gives a 
convincing example of the evolution of spiritual subjects by 


fortifying their opposites against themselves ; for it plants ztself 


in its own members. Even “ private property ” illustrates the 
concurrent growth of both the subjective and objective aspects 
of spirit. 

I must now endeavour to apply our principle to one of the 
gravest social problems of our time. 

Amongst the social changes most desired and most feared 
in our times is that interference with individual rights, or that 
extension of communal activity, implied in the word “ Social- 
ism.” Both those who desire and those who fear this change 
are prone to regard it as inevitable, and as taking place with 
an accelerating velocity. The new economic conditions arising 
from industrial combinations, the vastness and compactness of 
the organisations both of capital and labour, and the shock of 
their impact when they collide, seem to many reflective people 
to threaten both the freedom of the individual and the stability 
of the State. It is concluded, and often unwillingly concluded, 
that the State must put forth more powers; must control, or 
buy out, or appropriate, or socialise by some method or other 
the means of production. If it does not, it will either become 
the victim of the will of the Capitalist, or fall into the hands of 
United Labour, which is hindered from seizing the reins of the 
State only because, as yet, it is not fully awake to its own 
powers. 

Nay, we are told that Socialism is already come. “Step 
by step the political power and political organisation of the 
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country have been used for individual ends, until to-day the 
largest employer of labour is one of the ministers of the 
Crown (the Postmaster-General), and almost every conceiv- 
able trade is, somewhere or other, carried on by parish, 
municipality, or the National Government itself, without the 
intervention of any middleman or capitalist. . . . Besides 
our international relations, and the army, navy, police, and the 
courts of justice, the community now carries on for itself, in 
some part or other of these islands, the post-office, telegraphs, 
carriage of small commodities, coinage, surveys, the regulation 
of the currency and note issue, the provision of weights and 
measures, the making, sweeping, lighting, and repairing of 
streets, roads, and bridges, life insurance, the grant of annuities, 
shipbuilding, stockbroking, banking, farming, and money- 
lending. It provides for many thousands of us from birth 
to burial—midwifery, nursery, education, board and lodging, 
vaccination, medical attendance, medicine, public worship, 
amusements, and interment. It furnishes and maintains its 
own museums, parks, art-galleries, libraries, concert-halls . . . . 
markets, slaughterhouses, fire-engines, lighthouses, pilots, 
ferries, surf-boats . . . . public baths, wash-houses . . . . cow 
meadows, etc., ete. 

*“‘ Besides its direct supersession of private enterprise, the 
State now registers, inspects, and: controls nearly all the 
industrial functions which it has not yet absorbed.” ' 

Then follows another significant list, concluding with the 
words: “Even the kind of package in which some articles 
shall be sold is duly prescribed, so that the individual capital- 
ist shall take no advantage of his position. On every side 
he is being registered, inspected, controlled, and eventually 
superseded by the community; and in the meantime he is 
compelled to cede for public purposes an ever-increasing share 
of his rent and interest. Even in the fields still abandoned to 
private enterprise, its operations are thus every day more 
closely limited, in order that the anarchic competition of 
1 See Fabian Essays, pp. 47-48. 
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private greed . . . . may not utterly destroy the State. All 
this has been done by ‘practical’ men, ignorant, that is to 
say, of any scientific sociology, believing Socialism to be the 
most foolish of dreams.” ? 

Now what are we to say of this picture? That it is partly 
the effect of rhetorical grouping? And that where operations 
are so various and so extensive in scale as they are in a great 
State, skilful grouping may bring out almost any result? Not 
so, 1 believe. The facts are in the main accurately set forth, 
and the general tendency of the times is not in the least 
doubtful. The manifold industries now conducted by public 
bodies were all “at one time left to private individuals, and 
were a source of legitimate investment and capital.” Social 
industrial functions have enormously increased, and they have 
all been assumed through the dispossession of individuals. 

But before we take the side of the Socialist in rejoicing at 
this fact, or with the Individualist in bewailing it—before we 
take sides, if take sides we must—it will be well to ask a 
question which both have practically overlooked. There is no 
doubt that State and civic enterprise have increased, but has 
private enterprise contracted ? Can the former increase only 
at the expense of the latter? Are the two spheres mutually 
exclusive, or is it possible that the general law of the growth 
of spiritual subjects, whether individual or social, holds here 
too, and that each in developing strengthens its opposite ? 

Let us look once more at the facts of the case—the facts 
cited by the Socialist to prove that “every day they limit 
private enterprise more closely, and by eliminating private 
ownership remove the anarchic competition of private greed.” 
What do we see when we look abroad at the commercial and 
industrial community of to-day? Is it a mammoth State, a 
Leviathan, gradually absorbing its citizens into itself, annihilat- 
ing their private wills and all the good and evil which spring 
therefrom, and reducing them first into mere employees and 
then into mere tools? Or is it a country whose people are 
1 Tbid., pp. 49, 50. 
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more free, whose private wealth is greater, whose individual 
enterprises are more far-reaching, whose persons are more 
effective in their command of the material conditions of life 
than at any other period in its history? And is competition 
less keen, and the race for wealth no longer run, except by the 
few? We are told by those who are engaged in business, 
whether its scale be great or small, that competition is daily 
becoming more sharp, and that the weak and incompetent are 
being eliminated with more and more automatic certainty and 
less and less mercy. And is private greed disappearing under 
the new régime ? What does the moralist fear more, or with 
better reasons to-day, than that the new industrial conditions 
will absorb the mind of the nation to a degree that imperils 
the deeper foundations of its welfare ¢ 

The contention that “Socialism is already upon us” is 
true, if by that is meant that the method of organised com- 
munal enterprise is more in use; but it is not true if it means 
that the individual’s sphere of action, or his power to extract 
utilities, 7.e. wealth, out of his material environment has been 
limited. It is being overlooked that the displacement of the 
individual is but the first step in his re-instalment ; and that 
what is represented as the “Coming of Socialism” may, with 
equal truth, be called the “Coming of Individualism.” The 


functions of the State and City onthe one side, and those of 


the individual on the other, have grown together. Both 
private and communal enterprise have enormously increased 
during the last century, and, account for it as we may, they are 
both still increasing. Hence it is possible that here, once 
more, the principle is illustrated according to which the 
realisation of the self, whether on the part of the individual 
or of the State, is at the same time the realisation of the self’s 
opposite. It is possible that the State as a single organism 
grows in power, even as its citizens acquire freedom; and that 
the more free and enterprising the citizens, the more sure the 
order and the more extensive the operations of the State. 
The antagonism of the State and the citizen is one of those 
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things, taken for granted without being examined, which have 
done most mischief in social matters. It is possible, at least, 
that by its regulation of industries the State while limiting 
caprice has enlarged freedom ; that in appropriating industrial 
enterprises it has liberated the economic power of its citizens 
—nay, that it has multiplied owners, and increased for them 
the utilities of wealth, which is to increase wealth itself. 

If we judged things solely by their first appearances, the 
conclusion is inevitable that appropriation by the State means 
the expropriation of the citizen, and nothing further. Did 
the State not carry our letters, it is certain that private 
enterprise would do so, and reap the profits. And yet I can 
conceive no one, from the king to the beggar, who would take 
the carrying of letters from its hands. Everyone recognises 
that by the present method his private purposes are being 
realised better than they could by any other. And the 
publicity of the means in nowise militates against the privacy 
of the communications. Nor does the use of that means 
by all diminish their value for each. On the contrary, through 
the combined desires of the many the desires of each are 
met with greater facility and efficiency. 

We must, therefore, take into account not only the dis- 
placement of the individual capitalist who might have run the 
penny post, but also the productive use of the capital of the 
vast multitude who employ the penny post. The actual result 
of this State invention is to make us all shareholders in 
a vast enterprise where services and utilities are greater to 
each because they are open to all—or to all who can buy 
stamps. ‘The State in this undertaking has indeed prevented 
the individual from saying “ Not Thine” to his neighbours ; 
but it has also enabled its citizens to say “ Mine,” with new 
significance over a wider range of utilities. And the essence 
and value of property do not lie in exclusion, in saying “ Not 
Thine,” as the unsocialised and unmoralised agent believes, 
but in its inclusion, in widening and deepening the meaning 
of “ Mine.” 
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But this aspect of the truth is ignored by the Socialist. 
He sees in this instance only the supersession of the one 
private capitalist, and he ignores the creation of the millions 
of active shareholders. He sees the displacement, but over- 
looks the re-instalment, and the fact that the State only holds 
the capital for its members, gives back the profits in utilities, 
and makes itself, in fact, the instrument of the individual will, 
indefinitely enlarging its powers. For the State, after all, 
acts for the individual, and by means of the individual in this 
matter ; it organises the powers of its citizens, but it does not 
annul them. 

We should reach the same results, on the whole, if we 
examined other State and Civic undertakings. And although 
I am by no means prepared to say that there is no limit or 
rule to State and Civic enterprises, I may claim that the 
abstract opposition to, and the abstract advocacy of, State or 
municipal action, on the ground that it is an encroachment 
on individual enterprise and nothing else, are radically un- 
intelligent and false. They rest on categories of mere exclusion, 
which in the sphere of rational activities are never true. 

All legitimate State or Civic enterprise means the organisa- 
tion rather than the elimination of individual wills; and this, 
in turn, means not only more united action on the part of 
the whole, but more efficient action, a deeper individuality, on 
the part of the members. 

Organisation no doubt carries with it limitation. When 
we become members of a club, or church, or a body of college 
fellows, or a business concern, we give up something of our own 
will. In this respect every social usage, tradition, institution, 
law, is what Rousseau thought them—bonds and chains; and 
the free man would run wild in woods, enjoy the liberty of the 
wild ass. But, precisely in the degree to which the purposes 
of the society are rational and it attains these purposes, what 
is limited for the individual is not his freedom but his caprice, 
not his power to do right but his power to do wrong. 

And such, on the whole, are the so-called “ interferences with 
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the individual,” which are implied in the restrictions, the control, 
the activities of the State and the city. Either by explicit 
ordinances, or by a recognised code of usages, customs, manners, 
we are limited in a thousand ways. We cannot ramble whither 
we will over meadow and through forest as our blue-painted 
ancestors could; we must keep to the paths and roads. We 
cannot be judges in our own cause, nor right our own wrongs. 
We cannot even make any bargains we please, nor do quite 
as we like with our own. We cannot employ women in pits 
though they be willing, nor little children in factories, nor 
men in foul air and unwholesome premises. 

But the good citizen and the intelligent capitalist does not 
desire to do these things. What the legislature has done, on 
the whole, is to limit the will to do what is wrong and stupid. 
It is only the pseudo-freedom of irrational caprice which has 
been limited. Nor has the State invaded any rights in such 
action; for the liberty to do wrong is not a right, but the 
perversion of a right and its negation; and the elimination of 
caprice is no loss to any one: it is one of the ends of all moral 
and social development. 

But there is much more than this negation and limitation of 
the individual’s caprice involved in his organisation into society. 
A good law, or social institution, is, at bottom, not negative 
but positive. It apportions rights, and gives the individual 
a more effective personality. In taking from the individual 
the right to be judge of his own cause, and avenger of his own 
wrongs, it re-instates it on a better basis. Though at the 
moment of contention we might desire to take the law into 
our own hands, we recognise that our neighbour would also 
desire it, and that on the whole the State can do this business 
better for both. The State does not annul the will for justice 
of either party, but puts an instrument in their hands for the 
better realisation of that will. 

Now I believe this reinstatement of the individual will on 
a more effective basis takes place in nearly all of the matters 
which the State and the city undertake to perform. At least, 
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it is a striking fact that, in this country at least, in spite of its 
purely empirical and unscientific social methods, there has 
been very little disposition to withdraw from the city or the 
State industrial or other undertakings once committed to them. 
It is not merely that it is difficult to do so, that private enter- 
prise cannot enter into the arena or hold its own against them, 
but that, except in the rarest instances, the reversion to private 
enterprise is not desired. 

The reason is that, in spite of displacement, the individual 
has received from State and Civic organisation a vast accession of 
strength. The organisation of modern activities, of which the 
State is only the supreme instance, has placed in the hands of 
private persons the means of conceiving and carrying out 
enterprises that were beyond the dreams of the richest of 
capitalists in the past. The merchant in his office, the em- 
ployer in his yard, can command far wider and more varied 
services, and make their will felt to the ends of the earth. 
The imperial post, the telegraphic system, the civic lighting 
and cleansing of the streets—what are they except most 
powerful instruments of the individual will? ‘The State and 
the city have appropriated these undertakings and many more, 
but it makes over their utilities to the citizen, liberates his will 
for other purposes, and multiplies its power a thousandfold. 
More men can now say “ Mine” of more things. Citizens have 
been drawn into the activities of the State, for their good has 
been identified with it in new ways; and enterprises which 
were before outside the range of their lives are now within it. 
We can say “Ours” of parks, of tramways, of bridges, art 
galleries, public libraries and museums; and if we are worthy 
of membership in this organism of many functions, we would 
as soon impair or destroy these common goods as squander 
our “ private” wealth. No doubt in all these cases we must 
say “ Thine” as well as “ Mine,” for the utilities are common. 
The negative aspect of property is becoming more contracted, 
but that is no loss to anyone, not even to the jealous and un- 
socialised unit, if he would only believe it. 
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Once it is clearly seen that the essence of property is 
the ownership of utilities, the exclusion of others becomes a 
secondary matter. It is quite true that common ownership 
and common enterprises turn us into limited heirs ; but they 
make us limited heirs to indefinitely large utilities. Through 
the common use of public means to meet individual wants, 
the real possessions and power of each are enlarged. Break 
up the common use, and the use for each by himself will be 
less. Take the individual out of the organised state, disen- 
tangle his life from that of his neighbours, give him “the 
freedom of the wild ass,” make him king of an empire of 
savages, and he will be as naked and poor and powerless as 
the lowest of his subjects—except, perhaps, for some extra 
plumes and shells. 

Thus we return once more to our main principle: in the 
mechanical sphere equilibrium implies exclusion and _resist- 
ance; in the sphere of life, and especially of rational life, 
mutual exclusion gives way to mutual inclusion. State and 
citizen live and develop only in and through each other. It 
is the unmoralised community and the unsocialised individual 
which follow methods of resistance and mutual exclusion. As 
they grow in strength—that is, in the power to conceive wider 
ends and to carry them out—State and citizen enter more 
deeply the one into the other. Ifthe State owns the citizen the 
citizen also owns the State ; each finds in the other the means 
of its power and the defence of its rights. So that the Indi- 
vidualist might well desire more “ State interference ” and the 
socialist more “ private rights”; for the best means of produc- 
ing strong men is a highly organised State, and the only way 
of producing a strong State is to make the citizens own so 
much, care for so much, be responsible for so much, that each 
can say, without injury to his neighbour, “ ‘The State is mine. ” 

This concurrent evolution of social and individual rights, 
duties, and powers is inconceivable on the ordinary view. But 
history teaches it. I am not sure that the growth of civilisa- 
tion teaches anything else of equal importance. The civic 
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is States of Greece, first experiments as they were in corporate 































5 a freedom, both gave more freedom to their citizens and per- 
ip formed moye functions themselves than the earlier despotisms. H 
ey But if we contrast the Greek with modern states and muni- i 
gh cipalities we shall find that their service to their citizens was as q 
ts, much less varied and effective as the recognition of their private i 
ak rights was more limited. Life was not so safe on the streets of 
be Athens as it is in London, nor were the conditions of public 
n- health or the means of satisfying so many wants so fully or 
he securely provided. Athens did less far for its citizens. On 
of the other hand, it is not necessary to add that it respected 
as their rights much less. 
ra q It is the inspiring spectacle of all men caring better for 

each, and each caring more for all, that the evolution of human 
le society presents. ‘That this is the conscious purpose and set | 
t- aim of either men or states in general may be impossible to 
e, | maintain. But the principles of life operate when they are 
d not observed: men reason without knowing logic, and moral 
t | motives operate when they are not watched. Indeed, the human 
il spirit is never completely conscious of itself, and the ends } 


5 attained both by men and states are often greater than their 
. aims. Men set forth to realise private ends, to seek their 
e private welfare, and they find that in doing so they have helped 
e 
S 


to realise the social order. And the same truth holds of states : 

in seeking the well-being of the citizens, which is becoming 
. more and more their ruling purpose, they not only enlarge 
° their own functions, but strengthen and secure themselves. i 
' So that, taking both sides together, and viewing both aspects } 
i of the truth, the process shows itself to be both a more 
, intense integration and a more diverse articulation of the 


tensa 


moral cosmos ; it is synthesis and analysis at one stroke, the 
growth of society as an active unity with an ever-increasing 
) number of obligations and variety of services to the individual, 
| and the deepening of the individuality of the citizens as free 
and efficient personalities. 

If this be true, we are entitled to look to the future not 
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without confidence. No doubt the creation of ever new and 
more powerful combinations within the State brings difficulties. 
They can neither be let alone nor “ regulated ” or “ annulled ” 
rashly. And in our dealings with them we cannot lean on the 
experience of the race, for in this respect our times are untried. 
Nevertheless these combinations, whether of labour or capital, 
and the regulation or assumption of their functions by the 
State, are not things to be in themselves deplored. Organisa- 
tion is economy and power, and never the mere negation and 
displacement of the private will. It is not, therefore, to be 
resisted and retarded as a matter of course. It is possible for 
order and liberty to grow together: it is certain that they 
cannot grow apart. 

But, it will be asked, does this mean that we are to wel- 
come any and every municipal or State activity? Is all increase 
of corporate enterprise a liberation of the individual’s force ? 
By no means, I would answer. There are many reasons why 
every new departure must be carefully scrutinised, and tried 
by every test. The dislocation of private enterprises is not to 
be lightly entered upon: probably, never, where the good results 
which accrue terminate in a class and do not raise the State as 
a whole, or where private combination can serve the purpose 
with equal efficiency. ‘The entrance of a municipality or State 
into the competitive field is not in all respects on a par with 
the entrance of a private competitor. And, above all, the 
range of the activities of the State or municipality varies with 
its intellectual capacity and moral strength. There is hardly 
too narrow a limit to the functions of a weak State or a corrupt 
city, or too wide a limit for the intelligent and strong. 

The essential point, however, is this—that the limits are not 
to be fixed by any conception of the abstract antagonism of 
society and the individual: for each is true to itself precisely 
in the degree to which it is faithful to its opposite. The 
criterion of State action is the effective freedom of its citizens. 
There remains in the moral life of the citizens an intensely 
individual element which the State must never over-ride. 
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The rights of personality can be wisely sacrificed to nothing, 
nor its good postponed to either city or State or humanity. 
But, on the other hand, the sovereignty of the individual’s will 
and all its sacredness come from its identification with a wider 
will. His rights are rooted in the rights of others; and all the 
rights alike draw their life-sap from the moral law, the universal 
good, the objective rightness, of which no jot or tittle can pass 
away. So that he can resist the will of the community or the 
extension of the functions of his city or State only when he 
has identified his own will with a will that is more universal, 
more concrete, the source of higher imperatives than either. 
And this means that he can resist the State only for the good 
of the State, and never merely for his own profit. The content 
of the authoritative will must always be the common good, 
and the common good must always assume a personal form. 

In a word, the essence of society is moral. It is only on 
moral grounds that we can determine the nature and limits of 
its functions. And the social reformer who comprehends 
this fact, so far from either welcoming or resisting the increase 
of social enterprises as a matter of course, will seek for only 
one supreme innovation, namely, that of moralising our social 
relations as they stand. And the need for this is paramount. 
We have been teaching rights: henceforth we have by practice 
and precept to teach duties ; and of all these duties, most of 
all the duty of sanctifying our daily sphere of ordinary labour. 
We have been teaching Charity; but charity must become 
justice yet—not in the way of partitioning goods, but of 
rightly appraising services. To both master and man the 
social reformer must teach that every industry in the land is 
meant to be a school of virtue. 

We must come back to ourselves, or rather reach forward 
to ourselves ; for we ourselves are the roots of all our problems, 
and in ourselves alone is their solution to be found. We 
must moralise our social relations as they stand, and every other 
reform will come as a thing of course. 


HENRY JONES. 















THE GREAT FALLACY OF IDEALISM. 


D. H. MACGREGOR, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


I. 


Ir we judge the success of a system of belief by the assent of 
professed and expert philosophers, there can be no doubt of 
the present-day triumph of idealism. With Bain and Spencer 
there passed away the last of the long and brilliant line of the 
English Empiricists, and the rival philosophy has now estab- 
lished its position in every centre of thought and teaching. 
It may seem, therefore, both a bold and a thankless task to 
attack the basis of such a philosophy; and I do so with 
reluctance, both for this reason and because of the great 
debts which every philosophical student owes to such teachers 
as Green, Ferrier, the Cairds, or James Ward. There is 
some boldness, too, in doing for the system of Idealism what 
it has not explicitly done yet for itself—in asserting what 
propositions are fundamental to every exposition of it, whether 
we take the moderate Idealism of Professor Ward’s Naturalism 
and Agnosticism, or the further developments of such Hege- 
lians as the Cairds and Dr M°Taggart. But I think that the 
first propositions here stated will be allowed to be at the root 
of all Idealism, by whatever teacher it is expounded. 

There are two such propositions, one of them more general 
than the other. The first and more general is, that every- 
thing which exists depends for its existence upon mind or 


spirit, and cannot exist without mind or spirit; spirit is a 
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factor or element of all existence; nothing has reality inde- 
pendent of mind or spirit. The second and more specific 
assertion is, that the particular modes in which existence 
reveals itself are also in their nature spiritual; this is the 
principle of anthropomorphism on which Hegel has raised 
his imposing structure of the categories. All modes of exist- 
ence are ectypes or analogues, the existence of spirit being 
their archetype. We experience spiritual reality in ourselves, 
and through that experience we interpret the reality of other 
things. Causation, for instance, is an analogue of the activity 
of the will, read into the phenomena of the external world. 
It is with the first of these assertions that this paper is con- 
cerned, for the more particular proposition cannot stand 
without the more general. 

The first position of Idealism asserts that the world does 
not consist of two things, mind and matter, but of one thing 
regarded in two ways; that mind and matter can no more 
exist apart than can the concave and convex of a line, or the 
positive and negative poles of a magnet. Mind is always 
a factor in the world we think about—enters into the structure 
of every object of thought. The real world exists only for 
mind, is enveloped by mind, and falls in ruin when we try to 
think mind away. The indissoluble union of mind and matter 
is reality. Further, though these are twin factors of reality, 
the emphasis in point of importance is on the spiritual side ; 
matter is the crude basis or vehicle of the operations through 
which spiritual forces reveal themselves. 

What, then, is the proof of this attitude? How is its 
central position arrived at? The answer is in two distinct 


‘processes of reasoning, employed by almost every Idealist, or 


implied in his work, from Hegel onwards. One of these is 
negative, throwing the burden of proof upon opponents ; the 
other is a positive reduction to absurdity of the opposite 
position. 

Firstly, the attempt to think of matter or speak of it as 
distinct from mind always defeats itself. The endeavour to 
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do so is inherently absurd, just as it is absurd to describe how 
things look in the dark. For, suppose that the scientist or 
the man in the street makes an assertion about chains of causes 
and effects that were antecedent to or are independent of any 
minds at all, and which would operate whether or not there 
were persons observing or reflecting on the operation. The 
philosophical answer comes at once. The assertion, it is 
pointed out, is being made by a person. When he tried to 
think of independent matter he had to think, and therefore 
the matter he thought about was not independent. There is 
one mind that can never be eliminated—that of the thinker, 
even if his attempt is to think mind away. As soon as he 
begins to think, in come mental terms of sense and relation, 
colour and sound, space, time, and causation. 


“Supposing,” says Mr Haldane, “that we could trace our globe back to 
a condition in which there was no life on it, at which it had only begun to 
assume shape as the gaseous matter had begun to solidify. What then? We 
should have eliminated life from the face of the globe ; but still that globe, 
that solar system, that universe, would be there only as object for the subject. 
It could have no meaning on any other footing. Its colour, for colour of some 
sort it would have, would import the impressions called up in the brain of a 
spectator. 

“ Now you do not get out of this difficulty by saying, ‘Oh, but a human 
being, a man, is not to be assumed to be there, because we have not reached 
that stage.’ The question is, what is the meaning of the object world in which 
such a universe would appear, excepting for a mind or subject to which it was 
object? And the answer must be that it wouid have no meaning at all, and 
therefore be nothing in any sense that we can assign, except in relation to a 
percipient mind. And thus it comes about that from the very beginning you 
have to presuppose mind if you would speak in any language which is 
intelligible or communicable, and the deepest relation of all is that which you 
find when you go even to the very commencement of the universe, the relation 
of being object for the subject.” 4 

Or, in Professor's Ward’s words, ‘‘ We can thus imagine the world without 
L or M, but we cannot conceive it apart from all subjects—without conceiving 
it. But that is to bring it again into relation with subjects, or rather to leave it 
still as universal object. If it be true to say that apart from sight there is no 
colour, apart from hearing no sound, and generally apart from sense no sensible 
world, it is every whit as true to say that apart from intelligence there is no 
intelligible world.” ® 





1 Pathway to Reality, pp. 21-3. 
2 Naturalism and Agnosticism, p. 197, vol. ii. 
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In the second place, philosophy adopts the method of taking 
the terms of common-sense and dissolving them before our 
eyes. Mind as such, or matter as such, are thus reduced to 
meaningless abstractions. We only know one in relation to 
the other, and to others of its own kind. Pure matter or pure 
mind comes to nothing at all. 


“ All that we know of anything resolves ultimately into changes that it 
produces in other things, or undergoes through them, With different things 
these changes are different, and so we attribute to each definite properties. 
And, but that such analysis seems inexhaustible, we might arrive at length, as 
in thought we do arrive, at the bare position of this or that, without anything 
to distinguish one thing from another. Into such a caput mortuum material 
substance always has, and we may safely say always will, tend to resolve 
itself.” 


The following quotations from Mr A. E. Taylor’s Meta- 
physics seem to me to put the whole Idealist position more 
frankly than in any other author :-— 


“Can we say anything of the data of which the system is composed? 
Reflection should convince us that we can say at least as much as this: All the 
materials or data of reality consist of experience, experience being provisionally 
taken to mean psychical matter of fact, what is given in immediate feeling. 
In other words, whatever forms part of presentation, will, or emotion must 
in some sense and to some degree possess reality and be a part of the 
material of which reality as a systematic whole is composed; whatever 
does not include, as part of its nature,? this indissoluble relation to im- 
mediate feeling, and therefore does not enter into the presentation, will, and 
emotion of which psychical life is composed, is not real. The real is experience, 
and nothing but experience, and experience consists of “ psychical matter of 
fact,” —(Page 23.) 

“ The data or material of reality, then, are facts of experience, and nothing 
but facts of experience; and experience means, for our purposes, immediate 
feeling or apprehension.”—(Ch. I. sect. 7.) 

‘What our intellect can accept as finally real must be, we saw, indissolubly 
one with actual experience, and it must be an internally coherent system.”— 
(Book ii. ch. i. sect. i.) 


Thus independent objects, material or mental, are shown to 
be mere abstractions ; they are the hypothetical foci or centres 
to which such relations as cause and effect attach themselves. 
All that really exists is, these relations of one thing to another, 
or of things to our minds; a “thing in itself” is the supposed 


1 Naturalism and Agnosticism, pp. 193-5, vol, ii. 2 Italics mine 
Vo. IV.—No. 4. 50 
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support of colours, the ideal entity which “enters into rela- 
tions”; but we never know it except in relation, and relations 
are due to the observations which persons make regarding 
things. Strip away the relations that are due to the active 
comparisons of our minds, and nothing remains but a potenti- 
ality, which never by itself is “real.” And if all the reality of 
things consists in their relations, mind, the source of relation, 
is fundamentally real. 

People who think on high problems by the light of 
common-sense may feel that such reasoning as the above 
cuts their ground away. Yet it appears as if philosophy 
was expounding almost identical truths. How can there be, 
or ever have been, a world without intellects, since only 
intellect can discuss the world, and only in its own terms? 
Is not man the measure of his universe? How can there 
be, or ever have been, objects without subjects, since these 
terms are correlative? or relations without minds, since only 
minds relate ? 

It is well to be puzzled by these questions, but yet 
ordinary men will feel that they too can devise posers for 
the philosopher. How can there be a union of things unless 
these are distinct ? or relations unless there are terms? How 
can a thing be composed entirely of its relations to other 
things ? where does all this relativity begin? Is any relation 
real that the mind makes? may there not be untrue relations ? 
If so, how do we know them from those that are true, unless 
by reference to some system that is independent of the errors 
and limitations of all persons who think ? 

In the answer to this last very obvious question lies the 
positive assertion of philosophy. There is an independent 
world, it says: that is, a world independent of you or me, 
but not independent of every thinker. You or I may relate 
things wrongly, but the true system is still a system of 
relations made by minds. Then how do we get it? As 
follows :— 

My idea of the sun is at first incorrect to the extent of my 
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personal equation: I might think it moved, while the earth 
stood still. But when I come to argue with other people 
each of us helps to eliminate the personal equation of others, 
so that our individual experiences have their corners worn 
away by discussion and argument. Now, when my idea of 
the sun is thus corrected by the ideas of others, I get the 
notion of the true sun, as one to which I approximate the 
more books I read and the more people I converse with. 
This is the hall-clock that is right when the parlour-clock 
or the kitchen-clock is wrong. Yet this sun does not exist 
independently of our minds; it is only a refined product 
of our own personal equations, determined by corrected 
relations, always approximated to by individuals, never exactly 
realised while knowledge is incomplete. ‘The system of suns 
and stars thus striven after is the true system to which in- 
dividuals seek to attain, and in reference to which this or 
that individual is said to think rightly or wrongly. But yet 
there is no truth without minds. The true system is the 
product of the ceaseless activity of minds in their social 
relations. 


II. 


The two main positions on which the argument rests have 
variations in their detailed proof, but we may first examine 
them in general terms. ‘The first position aims at direct proof 
that any existence apart from mind is an absurdity ; it is the 
cardinal assertion of all Idealism, that upon which everything 
else turns ; the most important proposition in modern philoso- 
phy, the “ wicket-gate” of the pathway to reality, the ante- 
chamber of the entire temple of Truth. 

Nothing, it is said, can exist apart from thought, because 
the very attempt so to think anything defeats itself. The 
moment we set about trying to form the conception of 
independent reality, ipso facto, we bring mental terms into the 
question. For there is one thought element which we cannot 
possibly exclude—the thought of the thinker. We can by no 
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means escape from this, nor from its form of intuition and 
relation. These must always enter into the case, and destroy 
the attempt to regard things wholly in and by themselves. 

This, it must be at once granted, is quite obvious. The 
thought of the thinker is indispensable. It is not only true 
but a truism. It is, in fact, almost suspiciously truistical. It 
seems strange that on so simple an assertion so great a system 
should depend, or that any opposing system should deny it. 
We cannot see things as they are in the dark, nor think them 
without bringing them within the range of thought. Idealism 
is clearly entitled to the proposition that “reality cannot be 
thought as existing, independently of thought.” This is what 
Idealism has proved, so far as it ever needed proof. 

But what is it which Idealism believes it has proved ? 
What is the assertion it mistakes for this? It is that “reality 
cannot be thought, as existing independently of thought.” 
There is only a change in punctuation, but the two assertions 
are as wide asunder as the poles. The former is a proposition 
which indicates that the forms of his thought are binding upon 
the thinker ; the latter is one which asserts that the forms of 
thought enter into the actual constitution of the thing thought 
about. There is no equivalence between the two. A state- 
ment of the manner in which we perceive so far tells us nothing 
about what it is we perceive. 

To put it otherwise. The former assertion refers to thought 
as a process, as the means by which we come to know any- 
thing, even thought itself. The latter refers to thought as an 
object of this process, as itself something thought about ; it 
says that thought is, not one thing upon which the process of 
thought can be exercised, but an invariable factor or aspect 
of every object of this process. That the forms of the process 
are binding on the thinker who employs it, is not the same as 
that they are binding on the object thought. Whether any 
passage is possible from one of these positions to the other is 
another question. At any rate they are formally quite different, 
and it is a gross equivocation to take one of them for the other. 
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and The same equivocation recurs in the constant use of the 
roy terms “subject” and “ object” in arguing this question. The 
statement that “ whatever is outside experience . . . . at least 
Che there cannot be bare subjects lying in wait for objects, nor 
rue objects which by definition never are positively objects,”* has 
It assumed its conclusion in the use of its terms. That an object 
em apart from a subject is impossible is obvious, just as it is 
it. impossible there can be a husband without a wife. They are 
em correlative terms. But, as David Hume very acutely argued, 
ism though husbands without wives are nonsense, that is not to 
be say that every man is married. An object is absurd without 
hat a subject, but who allowed that everything was an object? f 
That is precisely the issue to be decided. 
od ? Let us now observe the methods by which this great 
ity difficulty is got over. What of the growth of knowledge? 
it.” Surely there are things which once were unknown to every- { 
ons body, but which come to be known. Did they not really 
ion exist till they were known? If not, how did they “come to 
on be known ” ? 
of One answer made by John Mill, and revived, after a long 
ght discredit, by Mr Haldane, is that things while unknown are 
te- yet the “ permanent possibilities” of known things. This will 
ing hardly do. It is a subtle way of bringing in a relation to 
minds if we say that the unknown is “that which we can 
sht always come to know” ; the evident reply is that a possibility 
ny- is only a way of speaking, and is not a real thing at all. Are 
an there any “permanent probabilities”? or, what is more im- 
it portant, any “permanent impossibilities”? It is absurd to 
of assert that things are dependent on minds which do not as 
ect yet think them. The word “permanent ” itself gives the case 
ess away; it can only mean that they are there whether we 
as think of them or not. 
ny Another answer is equally ingenious. The growth of 
is knowledge, it is said, does not mean that any new facts come 
nt, into our minds at all, but only that we come to know old 
1 Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. ii. pp. 128-9. 
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facts better. Waiving the query where the old facts them- fac 
selves come from originally, we may examine this doctrine, the 
known as the theory of “ potential implication.” It is said bil 
that if we know any one fact absolutely truly we are in cor 
potential possession of every other true assertion in the world, In 
because every fact is interconnected with every other, and to bec 
know one thoroughly is to have an implicit knowledge of all. int 
This, of course, is the meaning of Tennyson’s remark regard- to 
ing the “flower in the crannied wall,” and it is the burden ne 
of Plato’s argument in the Meno. The growth of knowledge on 
is therefore only the making explicit of the implicit. All that are 
I shall ever know is in a sense already in my mind, if I am 
correct and complete in my reasons for any one assertion hi 
I make. for 
This is not a very successful argument, and the replies to It 
it are several. We might apply to it the consideration applied eff 
to the two preceding, and simply indicate that it is quite idle = 
to make a potentiality mean more than a way of speaking ; if wi 
we say that new knowledge is potential, that is only to say we - 
believe there can be new knowledge, and, by saying so, we aa 
seem to have brought the unknown facts into a very loose oF 
relation to existing minds. We are expressing a pious opinion of 
that when we know them we shall know them. But it is di 
better to take the argument on the ground it has chosen. ™ 
The reasoning, so taken, is circular. For no simple fact in th 
the world can be accurately known till all the other facts are of 
known ; what is the meaning, therefore, of the assertion that = 
in the full knowledge of a single fact all other knowledge is * 
potential? All other knowledge would have to be actual and ™ 
explicit, by the very hypothesis of the position, before we be 
could begin to prove it potential. And there could be no lo 
holding of the modified position that new knowledge is poten- = 
tial in the imperfect knowledge of present facts. For if the ct 
knowledge is imperfect, that is just to say that the bonds al 
which connect the known with the unknown facts do not la 


exist for us, and will not exist till we have the unknown 
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facts. The unknown cannot be potential in the known if 
the unknown includes the relations which are the only possi- 
bility of the development. The fact is that there is again a 
confusion between the order of thought and that of existence. 
In reality, every fact is interdependent with all other facts, 
because we are presuming all facts to exist together and to 
interact at any moment of time: it is fallacious to apply this 
to knowledge, for a part of knowledge will only be intercon- 
nected with other parts if the whole of knowledge exists at 
once, so that, all relations being known in the one case as they 
are actual in the other, there is none new and none old. 

A further variation occurs when the argument is that 
“the source of a relation cannot be subject to it”; and this 
form has been used specially to confound the Evolutionists. 
It is minds which relate things to each other as causes and 
effects; how then can minds be the outcome of material 
causes and effects? But the assumption is being made that 
when we relate things we create the relation, and do not 
merely recognise it. But the source of recognition is not the 
source of creation. And it is clear that to generalise this 
argument would deprive us of some of the practical deductions 
of ethics. Kant asserted with great eloquence that the in- 
dividual subjected himself to a moral law of which reason 
was the source. It would commonly be held that even our 
thought comes within the moral law, and that it is a matter 
of duty to seek to think truly. Here, then, is a most obvious 
case in which the source of a law is subject to it. The State, 
again, is the source of Statute Law in a more unquestionable 
way than mind is the origin of relations. But the State may 
be a party to a legal action, and the Attorney-General may 
lose his case. While if we revert to the order of time, there 
are numerous instances where the product of a development 
comes to react upon the future course of the development with 
all the independence of a new factor, as capital reacts on 
labour. Why is it formally inconsistent that mind has been 
a developed result of non-mental processes, but yet, when 
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developed, recognises its parent processes and seeks to under- 
stand them? The assertion, “mind is the effect of a non- 
mental process,” is capable of being entertained and under- 
stood. Let us then conceive the process for another mind 
than our own individual minds. Within the scope of my 
experience another experience grows into being. I perceive it 
coming to understand the physical laws of its growth. Can I 
seriously entertain its argument that it was not the outcome of 
these processes, for the reason that it has come to know them ? 

It is further to be noted here that Idealism believes reality 
to be constituted out of the relations made by minds. But 
if mind itself is not subject to such relations, which are the 
structure of reality, then mind is one of the things which are, 
by the nature of the case, unreal. 

An illustration may serve to make plain what kind of 
argument it is which is presented to us, and upon what turn 
of reasoning it depends. If it were asserted that Alexander 
Pope was born on a certain day in 1688, would it be a valid 
objection to answer as follows: “It is absurd to say that 
Alexander Pope was born on that day, because the use of the 
name implies the fact of baptism, and only holds good within 
the sphere of baptism. It is absurd to apply a name to that 
which, by hypothesis, had at the time no name.” All that it 
would be allowable to say would be that a human being was 
born on that day who afterwards became Alexander Pope. 
And yet such an objection would commonly be regarded as 
sophistical. The application of a registered name to the as 
yet unregistered was not due to any mental confusion, but 
simply to the desire for identification according to the methods 
we use. And, in the same way, the application of mental 
terms to the non-mental—to that which was previously out- 
side the mental sphere, but now comes within it—implies only 
our recognition of the latter, without prejudice to its existence, 
whether recognised or not. 

The spirituality of the world is not proved, then, by the 
indication that “we cannot think of anything apart from 
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thought.” There is a subreption in the phrase “ apart from” ; 
it truly refers to the thinker in relation to his thought, but is 
taken as if it referred to the thing in relation to thought. And 
there is a subreption also in the use of the term “thought ” ; 
it truly refers to thought as a psychological process, but is 
taken as if it referred to thought as a metaphysical fact. 

And now as to the second of the arguments, by which phi- 
losophy seeks to reduce independent reality to an absurdity— 
that of gradually stripping away all the relations and attributes 
belonging to it, till nothing is left but an abstraction, a 
residuum, which is still mental, but has no content. Here 
again it must be admitted that what it really says is perfectly 
true, and indeed quite obvious. If we observe what happens 
within the mental sphere, and analyse its contents, we shall of 
course come finally to a substratum which is a purely logical 
remainder, a mere notion. This is granted, for it is in the 
nature of the case. But what it proves is, not that there is no 
bare existence, but that bare existence can only be rendered in 
the mental sphere by bare thought. We have been studying 
the mental world all the while, and have only known how far 
back we can carry a certain analysis therein. We have made 
no endeavour to discover whether this ultimate stage of 
thought means anything, from the very fact that it is bare, 
obdurate, unanalysable. What it does mean is, surely, that in 
the order of experience there was some datum which came 
first, and which therefore, in the order of analysis, we reach last. 
We have then to ask ourselves what such a given element 
implies ; whether thought is proved to be a factor in that which 
it must accept, but cannot explain ? 

For it must accept this final datum. Professor Ward, for 
instance, calls it a “ logical residuum” at which we “arrive in 
thought.” But a logical residuum implies some compulsitur, 
and the fact of its existence compels examination of what 
it leads to. Logic has not fallen into disrepute. 

The formal inconsistency of a theory must certainly be a 
bar to discussion within its premisses. Philosophy believed 
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that it could prove such an inconsistency against ordinary 
thought. We have seen reason to think that its proof of this 
rested on a confusion. And now, on the other hand, it must 
be submitted that the purely formal difficulties of a system 
consisting of relations only require clearing away. Relations 
imply terms which are not exhausted by relations. Inter- 
subjective intercourse implies something that the intercourse 
is about. What Aristotle called a continual “hither and 
thither ” can never be a final resting-place for thought. No one 
will ever consent to have his universe swamped in relations. 
Nor will he accept a process as the final wév o7@ of his meta- 
physical creed. A process logically implies that which pro- 
ceeds, and that to which it proceeds; and a logical implication 
is the most imperative of all commands to investigate further. 
It is worth while, at this point, to note that such analogies of 
the indissoluble relation of mind and matter as the twin poles 
of a magnet, or the convex and concave of a line, are not 
quite apposite.’ In both these cases it is a thing which holds 
together the relations—the steel of the magnet, or the visible 
matter which makes the line. Now, there is no formal diffi- 
culty about the assertion that reciprocal processes or relations 
inhere in one thing; as soon as there is thinghood there is a 
resting-place, a real entity to give a point of departure. But 
in the assertion that it is knowledge or experience which 
constitutes reality, and that subject and object are abstractions 
from it, the case is quite different. For here we are asked to 
believe that two things exist correlatively in a process, and 
that it is the process which is ultimate. That is the formal 
difficulty, against which it would, in my view, be idle to urge 
the charge of unsophistication or philosophical naiveté. No- 
where does it meet us with more definite outline than in 
Professor Ferrier’s work. In the Crisis of Modern Speculation 
he attributes the gift of true speculative insight to the person 
who can “keep his equilibrium” between the “subjective 
subject-object ” and the “ objective subject-object.” But when 
1 Vide Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. ii. p. 198. 
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we consider that each of these terms is in turn indefinitely 
divisible into subject-objects, we see that the rope on which we 
are to balance is thinned at each division, first to a wire, then 
to a thread, and so forward till we must walk on air. 

We have now to ask, what is the acceptability of this phi- 
losophy, in so far as it seeks to set up a theory of reality wherein 
no factor is independent of mind? It will be admitted that the 
ordinary and universal instinct of mankind, that there is an 
independent world, cannot be altogether falsely based ; and if 
it is denied that this independence is an absolute one outside of 
experience, some relative independence must take its place. 
We have seen that such is offered by philosophers who make 
the true system an ideal having a compulsitur on individuals. 

Philosophy shows how, starting with individuals, each with 
his own personal equation, a universal system of knowledge 
is developed by his intercourse with his whole environment. 
Social intercourse rubs away the corners, till a settled harmony 
of experience to experience comes to pass. This universal 
order is the objective system, conformity to which is truth; 
and is implied in the literature of philosophy since Kant 
expounded the theory of consciousness in general. 

Now, there is no subject in general; and the consequences 
of translating this objective point of view into the real meta- 
physical unity of some Absolute Being have been too serious 
to permit this course to be taken again. Therefore it is insisted 
that the subject of universal experience is the same as that of 
individual experience ; and so also of the object. The one is 
an elaboration of the other, the developed result of the com- 
merce of ideas, and of the endeavour to sustain one’s position 
in the world of knowledge and conation. 

The cause of dualism is the mistaking of this development 
for an absolute separation of processes. Dualism, finding that 
the “true” object is practically independent of any one subject, 
supposes it is independent of all. Thus arises the fallacy of 
independent reality. If we recognise the organic continuity 
of individual with corrected experience, we keep clear of this 
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fallacy. We see that there is no independent world; that 
reality is sustained throughout by thought and will. 

Now, while fully accepting this analysis, we may still doubt 
whether it is tantamount to a refutation of dualism. What is 
proved is, that between one kind of experience and another 
there is no independence, but a complete connection. But 
how far does this take us in an answer to the question whether 
that which is experienced is or is not independent in any way 
of experience as a whole? For this is the real issue we are 
concerned with. It is surely not intended that this genetic 
analysis of knowledge should take the place of a logical analysis 
of the relation of knowledge to reality. Such an intention, it 
seems to me, could not be supported. 

Yet this genetic account is a staple part of the modern 
system as expounded by Professor Ward. It must suffice, 
therefore, to submit that a theory of knowledge is again being 
offered to us as if it were equivalent to a theory of reality. 
The question whether any reality, or reality in any aspect, is 
independent of knowledge, is different from that of how we 
elaborate the knowledge of reality which we have. Dualists 
would probably not deny the organic relation which is so 
brilliantly traced by Professor Ward between individual and 
universal experience.’ Their contention is not regarding ex- 
perience from within, but regarding experience as a whole. 
To condition reality is absurd, because the condition must be 
real; but the conditions of experience may be real without 
the same contradiction. 

That the philosophical analysis is one of experience from 
the inside is again betrayed by the unfortunate admission that 
it does not save us from solipsism. It is true that one is 
almost ashamed to urge this objection at this time of day. 
It is hard to believe that a great aud influential system should 
stand, in this respect, where Berkeley stood. Yet even if 
solipsism is felt to be practically a fallacy, or even an absurdity, 
that in itself does not absolve a theory from not being secure 

1 Part iv. of Naturalism and Agnosticism: “The Refutation of Dualism.” 
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against it, nor does it justify impatience with what may seem 
a low-minded objection to a great point of view. For to 
disprove by reason what we feel to be inadequate or untrue 
is the very purpose of having a theory at all. 

Professor Ward’s reconstruction is entirely an analysis 
and synthesis of experience, beginning and ending within ex- 
perience. And so far as the question is one of experience in 
relation to reality, we solve it no more by treating what is 
inside the former as logical universals than by treating it as 
psychological ideas. ‘That is within the issue. And therefore, 
because solipsism is not an accidental result of the philosophy 
which Green started, but is inherent in its method, it is no 
sophistry to urge this difficulty. The solipsist, says Professor 
Ward, is “logically unassailable.” Whence, then, our inter- 
subjective intercourse? Nor does it seem that we can mitigate 
the difficulty by reference to the “ wider solipsism of conscious- 
ness in general.”* There is no subject in general. That is the 
very point upon which falls the emphasis of the new theory. 

And again, what guarantee have we that the elaborated 
form of experience is true, or constitutes what we imply by a 
real system? All that has happened in the making of it is the 
substitution in the individual subject’s mind of one mode of 
thought—reason—for another, the imagination. But why is 
reason a better guide than imagination? What is the warrant 
that it will lead us into fuller truth? The correspondence of 
other experiences? But the same question arises in their case, 
solipsism being waived. And the correspondence is as yet 
merely coincidence. We do not explain it, nor regard it as 
the index of anything further. What ground have we for 
considering the system true? 

It should be noted, too, that if we regard such a corre- 
spondence as ipso facto constituting a real system, we come 
dangerously near making the law of majorities the test of 
truth. There are hints of this in such statements as that this 
objective system is not quite independent of any individual, but 

1 Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. ii. p. 197. 
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that his experience makes only an “infinitesimal difference.” ! 
This can hardly be so, unless there are infinite individuals. 
This danger seems also to be inherent in the system. The 
possibility of such a consequence ought surely to be very care- 
fully guarded against. 

Although, finally, it is not well to bring any factor of senti- 
ment into a logical discussion, still in the theory discussed so 
much is implied which is not on the surface, but seems always 
ready to emerge, of the creative power of human thought in the 
world, that there is great force in the old and famous words :— 

“Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth ? 
declare, if thou hast understanding. Who hath laid the 
measures thereof, if thou knowest? or who hath stretched 
the line upon it? Whereupon are the foundations thereof 
fastened ? or who laid the corner-stone thereof ? ” 


IV. 


But an answer must be given to a question which is likely 


to arise at this point. Supposing, it may be said, that we 
abandon the contention that thought is a factor in Reality, or 
at any rate the Idealist proof of this ; still, if all knowledge is 
relation, how do we come to know about reality? Let reality 
be supposed independent ; whereby do we comprehend this 
independence? How can we reach that which is not made by 
relation, if the only instrument we have is the mental activity 
of Relation? If it cannot be shown how this is possible, the 
result is, not a proof of the dependence of reality, but scepti- 
cism. Neither one way of arguing nor the other will have 
given us a clue that is trustworthy. 

The answer to this question appears to be, that in all 
relating knowledge there is involved an element which must 
be referred to pure thought ; that the standard of this is to be 
found in our own experience of our own existence ; that it 
implies only the comprehension of meaning, and not any form 
of imagination, or even of intuition. 


1 Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. ii. p. 196. 
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To take the last point first. The form of the question— 
How can we think things except in their sensible forms and 
relations ?—implies that thought is some sort of imagining. 
The quotation from Mr Haldane already given betrays this 
implication. It cannot be too strongly insisted that this is not 
so. It is quite true that the temptation to think in the space 
form is exceedingly great. Thus, when theories of the unity of 
the world are put forward, the implication always appears to be 
that unity must be conceived as an interfusion or an inter- 
penetration, or an envelope of particulars, or something that 
is “all-embracing,” so that there is no unity, if it is not 
possible to prove continuity with things apparently external. 
There is only loose thinking in this method, whose pro- 
cedure has so startling a revelation when metaphysicians 
are found to be speaking of a “space of time,” although 
no one has yet discussed the equivalent paradox of a “time 
of space.” Thought is not necessarily supported by any image 
of its object. There are many things which we discourse about 
to which neither sense, intuition, nor relation is supposed to 
be applicable. They are pure concepts of the mind, and no 
absurdity is said to attach to their use. 

Let us take the concept of Eternity. We all discourse 
about it, and no challenge is made to the validity of such 
discourse. Yet this concept is absolutely uncognisable and 
unintuitable. All sense and all imagination are in time. 
Yet we know what we mean by eternity. It is not a relation, 
not a cognition, but a pure concept. It is said to be forced 
upon us as such by the conditions of the temporal world. It 
gives us a sense of meaning, a schema, of what is not presentable, 
but only thinkable. 

Pure thought is the simple understanding of meaning, 
whether an image is possible or not. And every assertion has 
meaning which is not formally contradictory. That reality 
can be conceived without any process of thought is thus con- 
tradictory ; that it can exist without being constituted by 
any factor of thought is not in the same way contradic- 
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tory. There is meaning in the assertion of its independent 
existence." But we cannot cognise existence which is as yet 
independent, and not yet presented; we can only think it. 
An “ideal” is the thought of that which has never been 
cognised, and which, as in the case of Eternity, may not be 
cognisable. 

The use of this faculty is forced upon us by the conditions 
of ordinary knowledge. Every relation implies a term, and 
the ultimate terms cannot be relations. We get them because 
we can think that which is logically necessary ; and the funda- 
ment of all cognition is thus the concepts of thought, which 
give us the things cognised. We are compelled to think the 
world of independent things, not solely because of formal 
difficulties regarding relation, but also because otherwise the 
concordance of finite experiences would be an unexplained 
coincidence, and there would be no fixed standard of truth. 
Reality is not a function of personal equations. We need not 
imply that reality consists of the concepts of thought because 
it is reached by them; and thus we escape from the endless 
web of relations which makes some forms of Idealism so hard 
to entertain. Because there is a concept of existence, that is 
not to say that existence is a concept. 

And lastly, as to the warrant in our own experience for the 
use of pure thought in the interpretation of reality. Every- 
one is conscious that his own existence is an immediate fact, 
and that there is more of it than is exhausted by his relations 
to other persons. That is its inner value; it makes him a 
thing for himself. This fact of self-distinction from the world 
is as ultimate as that of self-relation to it. And it is this 
immediate experience of thinghood, of existence for self, which 
supports pure thought by one specially intimate case of reality 
as a given and immediate, but not a transparent or intuitive 
fact. That the experience of distinct self-hood only rises as 
relations to other persons arise does not affect the fact that 


1 «Let what may be outside experience, and the supposition is not non- 
sense,” ete. (Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol, ii. p. 128). 
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these relations do not exhaust it. Our own reality is a concept 
on which in any case we should be driven back in an analysis 
of processes, just as on the reality of other things. If each 
person watched his own acts from the standpoint of a disem- 
bodied spirit or a doubled personality, he would be driven to 
infer some self-existing thing as their basis. That is as far as 
we get in reasoning on things outside us. But the concept 
has a special support in experience, because it is true that 
real things have sometimes the attribute of thought, so that 
the last analysis of thought has in those cases an immediate 
verification given to it. 

Professor Seth calls this fact the ‘“ imperviousness” of the 
Self, its repudiation of a total absorption in its relations to other 
beings. ‘Each self is a unique existence which is perfectly 
impervious to other selves—impervious in a fashion of which 
the impenetrability of matter is a faint analogue. ... The 
very characteristic of a self is this exclusiveness. So far from 
being a principle of unity in the sense desired (by the Neo- 
Kantians), the self is in truth the very apex of separation and 
differentiation. ... Though the self is in knowledge a 
principle of unification, it is in existence or metaphysically a 
principle of isolation. ... There is no deliverance of con- 
sciousness which is more unequivocal than that which testifies 
to this independence and exclusiveness.”* Lotze reminds us 
that there are no distinctions in all reality comparable for a 
moment to that by which one self-conscious being separates its 
reality from that of another. ‘“ Whatever is in a condition to 
feel and assert itself as a self, that is entitled to be described 
as detached from the universal all-comprehensive basis of being, 
as outside it.” ° 

This being for self is what, by pure thought, we ascribe to 
things which exist, by a less complete, because purely a 


1 Hegelianism and Personality, pp. 227-8. Contrast Hegel's assertion that 
“conception is the penetration of the object by thought.”—(Intr. to Phil. of 
Right.) 

2 Metaph.,§ 98. Cf. Microcosmos, 2, 5, 3. 

Vor. IV.—No. 4. 51 
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reasoning process. In the world of cognition we are bound to 
ascribe it to the terms of relation ; and it enables us also to 
think the existence of that which exists, or existed, or will 
exist, unrelated to experience and not cognised. We know 
more fully what is meant by independence, because we have 
experience of it. We can understand how our knowledge of 
a thing, its relations to us, no more exhaust its reality, than 
our relations to things exhaust our reality. 

We see, therefore, that there is a faculty by which we may 
think independent reality, things for themselves ; and we have 
previously seen that, because we think them, these things are 
not therefore constituted by thought. 

So far, therefore, as the theory of knowledge is concerned, 
we are unable to prove the complete spirituality of the world, 
in the sense that thought sustains its reality. Independent 
reality is thinkable ; its reduction to absurdity is not made 
good. The complete spirituality of the world is not proved 
by means of the theory of knowledge. Our general position 
may be summed up as follows :— 

(1) The ultimate relation of Experience is a_subject- 
object relation. But this would be the case whether or not 
objects have also an independent existence. Therefore the 
fact that it is so proves nothing one way or the other regarding 
such independence. 

(2) The existence of things independently of Experience is 
a necessary supposition to explain the facts of experience. 
Otherwise there is no logical ground for the validity of uni- 
versal as distinct from individual experience, no explanation of 
intersubjective agreement, and no standard of truth. And no 
theory of knowledge can be regarded as final whose ultimate 
fact is a relation or a process. A logical imperative to in- 
vestigate further is implied in such a statement. 

(3) Although we are bound to suppose independent things, 
prior to or apart from mind, there is no fallacy in describing 
them according to mental terms. That is purely a question 
of naming. If we say that the world prior to mind was 
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beautiful, we mean that conditions obtained which were after- 
wards recognised as beautiful; that is the adjective we apply 
to such conditions. It would not be any more fallacious to 
say that a Prime Minister was born in 1809, although he 
certainly was not a Premier when he was born. 

We do not escape this result by saying that our minds are 
part of the conditions of, for instance, beauty, which therefore 
could not obtain apart from mind. When we recognise beauty, 
we say that the things, the objective conditions, are beautiful, 
and not that our sensations of them, nor their relation to our 
minds, are beautiful. 

(4) The final warrant for regarding things as having self- 
existence even when unknown is in our own experience of 
self-hood. It matters nothing to my reality how much other 
people know about it. Existence is not a concept sub- 
ordinate to knowledge. The fullest revelation of existence in 
action still leaves existence for self “ impervious.” 

The difficulties of this position are of imagination, not of 
logic. It is difficult to render intuitable the existence of 
independent foci of universal relation. But ultimate facts 
can only be analysed, and are not invalidated by questions of 
how they were put together. “The exact determination of a 
postulate . .. . may claim to be a philosophic result even 
when it is impossible to present anything to the mind’s eye 
by which the postulate is fulfilled. An intuition—a pre- 
sentation to the mind’s eye—of that which, according to its 
very idea, is the source of all possibility of intuition—is what 
we shall not look for.”* On the other hand, the difficulty 
of Idealism is logical, and its position implies an imperative to 
analyse further. 

D. H. MACGREGOR. 


Trinity CoLtece, CAMBRIDGE. 


1 Lotze, Metaph., § 73. 
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JAPANESE CHARACTER AND ITS 
PROBABLE INFLUENCE OUTSIDE JAPAN. 


ROBERT H. SMITH, 


Formerly Professor of Engineering in the Imperial University, Tékyé, 
and Member of the Order of Meiji. 


Tue task of describing the Japanese character has been 
found so difficult that perhaps the best of each attempt has 
been to reveal some one aspect which the author's own 
temperament has enabled him the better to appreciate. Not 
only the difficulties of the spoken and written language, but 
still more the excessive reserve habitual with Japanese in 
conversing with foreigners hinders complete understanding. 
This is not fairly ascribed to want of candour, but rather to 
what may be called the prudence of courtesy, which deters 
Japanese from saying what may be distasteful to the listener : 
no risks are run of misunderstanding or ill-feeling which may 
be avoided by silence or by circumlocution. 

Again, foreigners are rarely invited to partake in intimate 
manner of the home-life of their Japanese friends. This is 
due to no lack of hospitable feeling: indeed, rather an excess 
of profuse and ceremonious hospitality interferes with one’s 
getting those glimpses of ordinary day-to-day life which one 
must get before feeling confident of seeing the real thing. 
The Japanese prize very highly the noble, simple life, and 
this leads to barely furnished houses and homely enjoyments. 
At the same time they are burdened with a supersensitive 


pride which makes them shrink from exposing these sim- 
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plicities to comparison with our more elaborate furnishings 
and more complex pleasures. They fear that the tasteful 
simplicity of their rooms may be misinterpreted by the foreign 
visitor, and ‘their great sensitiveness to ridicule makes them 
dread the misinterpretation. They may possess art treasures 
of great price and beauty; but their good taste and their 
modest etiquette, which they dare not disobey on pain of 
losing caste, forbid them to bring out any of these treasures 
from their cupboards for the mere sake of showing it—only 
that being shown which is strictly relevant to the turn the 
conversation has taken. 

On the other hand, the life of the poorer classes is far more 
open to observation by the casual passer-by (much of it being 
in the street and most of the house-fronts being full open) than 
is that of European countries. Thus the foreigner sees in 
abnormal proportion much of the life of the poor and little of 
the life of the higher classes. If we are to judge a nation 
by its average, and neither by its highest types nor by its 
lowest, in estimating this average one must allow for this 
greater difficulty of learning much about the better parts of 
the Japanese nation. 

The class of book typified by Pierre Loti’s beautifully 
written and picturesque Madame Chrysanthemum, and illus- 
trated in English by Clive Holland’s cleverly drawn sketch, 
My Japanese Wife, deals with a quite special and low class 
confined entirely to the close neighbourhood of the ports open 
to foreign merchandise. These books are impressionist sketches 
derived from short stays in unhealthy surroundings, and they 
generally display much ignorance of even the elements of things 
Japanese. They are a cruel calumny on the real Japan, and 
especially on its women. 

Another class of writing, headed by the works of Sir 
Edwin Arnold, proves that the writers have performed their 
professional duty of seeing everything that is exquisite and 
poetic in Japan, and little else. This is the kind of book to 
read if one wishes to study the super-refinement and the 
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dandyism of a part of Japanese “ high-life” society. But it is 
not this that carried through the revolution of ’68 and waged 
successful war with the Great Polar Bear. 

The attitude of Sir Edwin Arnold to the exquisite aspect 
of Japan is similar to that of Lafcadio Hearn towards its 
philosophy and religion. No nation’s moral, religious, and 
philosophic ideas have ever found a more generously sym- 
pathetic, or more profoundly penetrating, foreign interpreter. 
The delicacy, richness, pathos, and brilliance of Hearn’s 
exposition and illustration place his books on Japan in the 
front rank of English literature. His quaint, short pictures 
of actual life, some brimful of joy and prettiness, and others 
passionately sorrowful, are the true translation of the purely 
simple style of the original Japanese sources from which they 
are culled, and are the true reflection of Japanese poetic senti- 
ment, pondering deeply on the spiritual meaning of human 
life and expanding in infinite pity for the sorrows of men 
and women. 

Several Japanese novelettes, such as Kotaka, a Samurai’s 
Daughter, and Baron Hayashi’s For his People, have been 
translated into English, and give useful glimpses of native 
customs and manners and modes of thought; but the senti- 
ments expressed by them probably represent better the 
romantic ideals of the people than the actual feelings that form 
and control everyday action. 

Mr S. L. Gulick’s The Evolution of the Japanese is a 
useful storehouse of information, fearlessly and yet sympa- 
thetically stated, respecting both the good and the evil in 
Japanese social life and history. It is as impartial as seems 
possible in view of the author’s position as a leading Christian 
missionary. Its weak point is the persistent pitting of pure 
spiritual Christianity, fortified by the best modern liberal phil- 
osophy, against the native popular Buddhism, saturated with 
local superstitions and corrupt practices, instead of, as would 
be just and rational, against Buddhism either in its original 
Japanese purity and grace or in its modern philosophic forms. 
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Of recent books written in English by Japanese, The 
Ideals of the East, by Kakasu Okakura, and The Japanese 
Spirit, by Yoshisaburo Okakura, are the most impartial and 
judicious. They view Japan from the cosmopolitan stand- 
point. The author of the former has searched through India 
for traces of common origins of Asiatic ethical and esthetic 
ideas, and believes he has found them distinctly marked. His 
brother’s book is a sanely cheerful, breezy, and matter-of-fact 
account of the ideals that inspire the best of modern thought, 
conduct, and effort in Japan to-day. Professor Anesaki’s 
singularly beautiful and thoughtful article in the October 
(1905) Hibbert Journal is a very valuable contribution to 
the exposition of Japanese modern religious sentiment. Pro- 
fessor Nitobe’s Bushido is a somewhat florid description of 
the old Samurai notions of chivalry, which he holds in 
passionate reverence akin to the romantic Jacobite devotion 
to the memory of Bonnie Prince Charlie and the heroic 
loyalty of the Highland clans —a reverence not founded 
on reason and knowledge, but upon clinging blood-affection. 
Nitobe’s chapters are charming and seductive lyrics, full of 
naive illogicalities and sometimes of absolute self-contradic- 
tion. He hopes that the essence of Bushido, which he 
describes as a subtle spirit of freedom and of courageous 
loyalty to our highest instincts of truth and purity and 
honour, is immortal, and will survive reincarnated in higher 
forms of moral teaching, in more merciful codes of conduct, 
and in more scientific political and economic doctrines. 

Baron Suyematsu’s The Risen Sun must be taken more 
seriously. The author has been sent here to teach us to think 
better of Japanese civilisation, and he performs his task in 
the most genial manner, and with much wit and humour. 
We may accept his account as the whole substantial truth 
on the subjects he traverses. He remains, however, discreetly 
silent on many interesting matters. 

These Japanese gentlemen write with the highly laudable 
and patriotic desire to place in our view the good sides of 
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the national character, and under the condition, with which 
we can easily and heartily sympathise, of keeping silence as 
far as is honestly possible upon the worse aspects. 

The Japanese spoken language is sonorous, fluent, and 
facile, with a fully developed grammar and syntax and a 
fairly full vocabulary; but the present condition of the 
written language can be regarded only as a preposterous 
absurdity. No thorough democratic education of the people 
at large is possible until this latter is reformed. 

The magnificent scenery and climate of the country have 
without doubt had immense influence in forming the character 
of its people. The wonderful charm of Japanese landscape ; 
its profusion of bright flowers, its rich foliage of all colours, 
from the darkest to brilliant gold and red; its torrential 
rocky river-beds ; its lofty pine-clad and sometimes snow-clad 
mountains ; the volcanic structure of the whole land; the fre- 
quent earthquakes, often supremely terrifying in their destruc- 
tiveness; the hot sulphurous springs, which are much used 
for bathing at healing stations ; the bi-yearly rain-deluges and 
cyclonic winds ; the brilliant, balmy, exhilarating atmosphere, 
—all these physiographic and meteorological conditions must be 
borne in mind and understood by anyone essaying to know 
the character of the descendants of Jimmu Tenno. Wildness 
and rich beauty are combined in the alpine districts in in- 
describable picturesqueness ; while on the plains the groves of 
peach, plum, cherry, camellia, and magnolia blossom have a 
magical charm to be found in no other country. The back- 
grounds are dark and bold, often gloomy and stern; in the 
distances the cloud-wreaths round the mountains add to the 
sky-scenery sometimes grace and sometimes savagery in 
sunshine and in storm; the foregrounds are sweet with 
lovely scents and colours. Like Caledonia stern and wild, 
Japan is emphatically a meet nurse for her poetic children ; 
but the poetry is of a different type. 

The Japanese physique, which is sinewy, supple, and 
enduring, must necessarily depend largely on the popular 
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foods, which are mainly vegetable, cereal, and fish. Eating 
of red flesh has become much more common during the last 
twenty years, and can hardly fail to have effect upon the 
physical and mental constitution of the race. Thirty years 
ago drunkenness, swearing and other coarse, violent language 
were almost unknown. It is reported that these vices have 
become more rife in quite recent years. 

The universal habit of bathing must have on the whole a 
good influence ; but its sanitary effect is much exaggerated in 
popular accounts. The baths may be suspected of spreading 
infectious disease. 

The constant playing, by young and old men, of the game 
called “Go” is even more an influence on national character 
than is that of football and cricket with us. It would require 
a separate article to give an adequate idea of this game. None 
could be better devised for training in long-sighted, patient, 
steady-nerved, close-calculating strategy. Games of physical 
exercise abound for both boys and girls; and, among other 
habits, that of pilgrimages to distant shrines and mountains 
has developed an extraordinarily high grade of pedestrian 
activity and endurance. 

What have been the results of these various elementary 
influences ? 

The first,.and, in my view, the most fundamental, is that 
the Japanese is, and always.has been, and will always remain, 
a true child of Nature. All the joy of his life is a passionate, 
enthralling love of Nature; he worships Nature; Nature is 
the only real God that moulds and vivifies and guides his 
life and thought ; he is wholly and utterly devoted to Nature ; 
the only mandates he obeys are those that call to him through 
his intimate comradeship with, and intuitive understanding 
of, pure unalloyed Nature. All his virtues, all the charms 
of his character, all his philosophies, all his moralities, all 
his naiveté and his astuteness, his daring inconsistency, his 
courage and his weakness, his stoicism and his hysteria—nay, 
even the excesses of his rigorous etiquette—come direct from 
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the manufactory of Nature. It is in vain that he tries 
to clothe his intellect decently in the garments of correct 
Chinese literature or to rule his brush by the formal conven- 
tions of Chinese art, or to gain the salvation of his soul by 
drinking draughts of Hindu religion, or resolves to place 
himself on a high industrial pedestal by learning all the 
sciences and economies of Europe and of America: these 
artificially created environments are quietly played with; the 
foreign food may be swallowed and even digested, but it 
turns into aboriginal Japanese flesh and blood ; the swaddling- 
bands are burst asunder and cast aside, and the untransformed 
Japanese stands forth still a worshipper of the Sun-goddess 
and the skies and Mother Earth, or kneels before the Spirits 
of his Ancestors clad in kimono of correct Japanese cut and 
fold; he rises up still the comely, quick-feeling, keen-sighted, 
go-playing, ju-jutsw trained, sword-flashing, ferocious and blood- 
spilling, cheerful, smiling, gentle, kind-hearted pagan. 
Secondly, every Japanese is a poet and an artist: he 
cannot help being so; the Spirits of his Ancestors compel him 
to it. But there are various kinds and grades of poetry 
and of art. Theirs is not the poetry of childhood ; it is the 
poetry of adolescence, full of womanly and manly grace and 
strength. It is not—hardly possibly will it ever be—the poetry 
of fully ripened men and women, the poetry of humanity 
either glorified or saddened by the full, rich measure of the 
struggles, the triumphs and the failures, the thrilling aspirations 
and the agonised sorrows, the ecstasies and the bathos, of world- 
wide and world-deep human experience. It is often exquisite 
and sometimes pathetic, but it stops short at the epigrammatic. 
Everybody writes poems: nobody writes poems longer than 
17 or, at the outside, 31 syllables. There is no other rhythm 
than 5, 7, 5 syllables in the ordinary 3-line couplet ; and no 
other alternative than the addition of two more lines each of 
7 syllables. Your cook may write a 17-syllable poem on the 
delicate flavour of the day’s ragout, or your housemaid may 
burst into 81-syllable raptures over the spotless whiteness of 
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the bed-linen or over the flowers on the dinner-table. There is 
no rhyme, and musical rhythm is not essential to the tripping 
of these dainty verses. But there is certainly reason and grace 
in them. The amount of meaning that can be packed into 
these 31 syllables is amazing. Here is the translation given 
hy Okakura of a very famous poem which contains only 5 
words covering 8 lines of 17 syllables :—‘“ Having gone to her 
well one morning to draw water, Chiyo found that some 
tendrils of the convolvulus had twined themselves around the 
rope. As a poetess and a woman of taste, she could not bring 
herself to disturb the dainty blossoms. So, leaving her own 
well to the convolvuli, she went and begged water of her 
neighbour.” ‘The Japanese runs thus :— 


«* Asagaho ni 
Tsurube torarete 
Morai-midzu.”’ 

It requires both ingenuity to arrive at such conciseness, and 
also Japanese poetic imagination and familiarity with Japanese 
history and legend to extract all that long story out of the 
words. That brevity is the soul of wit is the fundamental 
principle, so far as concerns form, of Japanese poetry. But 
the essence of it is beauty, grace, and wisdom of sentiment. 
The grace is often supremely exquisite ; the beauty entrancing 
in the fullest sense of the term, because it calls up lovely, 
mazy dreams in those who have the necessary acquaintance 
with Nature to draw upon ; and the wisdom sometimes deeply 
penetrative into the relations between material and spiritual 
things. Its art is chiefly suggestive. The above translation 
of Chiyo’s poem is really like the column in which the Daily 
Telegraph musical critic describes his sensations when listening 
with his eyes shut to five bars of a T'schaikowski symphony ; 
because in the actual Japanese words there is no mention of 
convolvuli, nor of poetesses, nor of blossoms dainty or otherwise, 
nor of good taste, nor of a rope, nor of a neighbour, nor even 
of anything having twined round anything else. For graceful 
suggestion and pithy condensation, no other poems can rival 
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those of Japan. Shelley’s tender songs of blue skies and happy 
birds, or Heine’s musical sonnets, are the nearest approxima- 
tions in spirit and in form that we have in Europe. But every 
cultured European knows that this, however sweet, is far from 
the highest reach of literary genius. We cannot imagine Japan 
ever producing a Milton, a Shakespeare, a Tennyson, or a 
Robert Browning; a Goethe or a Schiller; an Emerson or 
a Walt Whitman. But how could love of Nature attain a 
greater purity of sentiment than is shown in the story of the 
Empress Komio, who, when she went to gather flowers to lay 
on the altar of Buddha, was so touched by the grace of their 
living beauty that she exclaimed: “If I pluck them, the touch 
of my hand will defile: therefore, standing in the meadows as 
they are, I offer these wind-blown flowers to the Buddhas of 
the past, the present, and the future ” ? 

Beyond a few mountain chants in minor keys and some 
sacred chorales of extreme simplicity, music in the true sense 
does not exist in Japan. The people have extremely sharp 
and sensitive aural faculties, but it would be too hazardous to 
attempt to prophesy whether music will ever develop there 
beyond the veriest infancy. 

Their finest art in ivory is seldom seen in this country. 
The miniatures mostly seen here are fine in workmanship and 
often delightful in their humour and suggestiveness of idea. 
Much finer and larger ivory-carvings exist, some of a surprising 
degree of nobility, but none even approaching in grace or 
vigour or truthful reproduction of the divine form of the living 
man the old Greek ivories of small size. All their represen- 
tations of human form, whether in carving or painting or 
drawing, have their merit limited to grotesqueness, humour, 
and suggestion. The cleverness of suggestion in their outline 
drawings is acknowledged as supreme by all the artists of the 
world. ‘Their painting is exquisite in detail and workmanship ; 
the colours are perfect ; the drawing has been bad, but that is 
a mechanical affair, and it is being rapidly rectified. Good 
taste in harmonising colours and forms never fails the Japanese 
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artist. In all regions of decorative art—in lacquer, in bronzes, 
in cloisonné, and in porcelain—Europe has only to frankly 
confess that she has long since been surpassed by Japan, that 
her similar art has already been revolutionised by lessons in the 
school of Japan, and that she will find it hard to overtake her 
master. 

But what a long distance there is between all these grace- 
fulnesses and the really high art of Europe! The Buddhist 
temples have fine proportions, but not one of them is worth a 
chapel in any of our great cathedrals in Cologne, in Venice and 
Florence, and in England. It is said that there exist hidden in 
temples and castles pictures of the Asuka and Nara periods 
which reveal a seriousness and grandeur of religious ideal akin 
to that of our pre-Raphaelite Old Masters; and it is quite 
possible that in course of time Japan may develop a school of 
portrait-painters not unworthy of ranking beside our famous 
men. But no European who knows the Japanese personally 
can conceive of their ever producing a Raphael’s Madonna. 
Their large images of Buddha and of the native heroes have, 
besides great size, sweetness of serenity in the one case and 
savage forcefulness in the other ; but it is utterly beyond their 
power to attain to a Venus di Medici or to a Dying Gladiator. 
Between these and the highest art of Japan there stretches 
an impassable gulf. They are impossibilities to the Japanese 
race, because it has not, and never will have, the experience 
of the deepest passion of sorrow and reconciliation with 
sorrow as one of the divinest elements in life. Because they 
are, and will ever remain, the veriest children of wild Nature, 
the Spirits of their Ancestors will protect them from this 
experience. 

The most perfect manifestation of the Japanese artistic 
nature is seen in their gardens, which, whether small, or still 
more when large, are always tasteful and delightful, never 
deviating from true harmony between the detail parts in 
colour or form or size. In landscape gardening Japan stands 
a long way ahead of all other countries. There are many 
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gardens which are poems ineffaceable from the memories of 
those fortunate enough to have been permitted to wander 
through them. 

In their theatres the scenery is never gorgeous but always 
eminently realistic. In their acting there is no strutting, no 
raving and ranting, and no gesticulation. The comedies are 
often noisy, and sometimes coarse. In the dramas the most 
intense and passionate scenes are the quietest: a dead silence 
pervades the vast audience; there is no motion on the stage 
except in the lips and facial muscles of the one chief actor— 
his body, arms, and limbs are restrained from gesture. To 
a foreigner who does not understand things Japanese the 
whole proceeding is mysterious and incomprehensible ; the 
whole acting is in the face of the one actor, which is watched 
by perhaps three thousand spectators with extraordinary 
closeness and suppressed excitement. When well done, it is 
difficult to deny that this is a manifestation of the highest 
kind of histrionic art. But in these dramas blood usually 


flows very freely across the stage, and the heroism that raises 
the most enthusiasm invariably ends in some very ghastly 
dénowement. 


Being a child of nature and a poet and artist of the kind 
described, the Japanese is of strict necessity a supremely 
practical man. This is the secret of his persistent happiness 
and cheerfulness. He will never care for any of your theo- 
logical subtleties, either Trinitarian or Unitarian. He will 
not listen to any of your deistic arithmetical puzzles; or 
rather, he will listen to you with utmost politeness and will 
then suggest with courteous and negatively-worded circum- 
locution that you are both incomprehensible and insane. It is 
enough for all his needs that he knows—it is transparently 
certain to him—that he lives amidst, and is constantly guided 
by, the Spirits of his Ancestors; that he is in simple fact an 
atom of the Japanese nation, which has One Soul, although it 
appears just now in forty million embodiments; that the 
common spirit of his race lives in him, and that he has no life 
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apart from it. This is to him a plain, self-evident fact of 
nature; and, if he were foolish and sinful enough to wish to 
do so, he could not revolt against his own very being, the 
mother and father in whom is his only chance of any life at 
all. He must perforce follow all the moralities as they have 
been developed in this National Soul during its ten thousand 
years’ experience. But he knows that this national being has 
grown from small and rude beginnings, and is growing always, 
and always learning to be wiser and more powerful. It is the 
main part of his natural and inevitable existence to take part 
in this growth; and his first care must be to strengthen and 
not to weaken it. 


He recognises that other races must have souls different 
from his, and perhaps equally good: such as the Christian 
Spirit. But if you propose endowing him with any such 
foreign religion, he is sure that he has no need to take in a 
soul from outside. He will receive no foreign divine spirit ; 
but he will take eagerly all your knowledge in science and 


in art, all your engineering, your chemistry, your spinning and 
weaving and paper-making machinery, your telegraphs and 
telephones, your railways and tramways and steamships: he 
will take all your tools of every kind, intellectual and material, 
and will use them all in ways suited to the peculiarities of the 
national body Japanese, to develop and strengthen this historic 
growth of his National Soul. He believes thoroughly in 
national growth, and ages ago he learnt from India the great 
fundamental truth of Karma, the governing law which no 
individual and no nation can escape. | 

Again, he is intensely practical in the matter of death. 
The death of the national soul would be an unspeakable 
calamity, and the individual visible lives of all its present 
visible embodiments must be readily sacrificed to maintain 
it in vigorous life. The passing of any one individual embodi- 
ment is a matter of minor concern: it is unhappily the cause 
of grave temporal grief to the individual’s wife or husband 
or child, but that simply cannot be helped. The dying 
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individual's spirit simply passes from the visible to the invisible 
realm, and what happier dénowement is possible to a life 
necessarily spent in building up to greater maturity the grand 
old spirit of Japan than a sudden passing over to the glorious 
undying ghost world ? 

Now, because he is a so entirely practical man he is a great 
moralist. This is the most important point of view from which 
to study him. What have been his morals in the past, and 
what may they be in the future? ‘Too exclusive attention has 
been paid recently to the samurai class. The Court and the 
Daimyos and their retainers, the samurai, together formed the 
feudalistic aristocratic class who lived on the labour of the 
other classes, and whose two functions in the state were to 
defend its external and internal honour and to maintain the 
high character of the nation. The first function they executed 
mainly by cutting each other into fragments with very sharp, 
well-tempered swords. Their heroic exploits were in the last 
degree ghastly. ‘The Japanese samurai chivalry had mingled 
in it no sentiment of protection to women and other weak 
persons. It massacred women as readily as it did men and 
children. It involved the frequent killing of one’s own friends 
and family relations, and of oneself, as well as the killing of 
enemies. ‘This necessity involved also the training of women 
and children up to the mark of willing and proud acquiescence 
in being slaughtered for the disadvantage of the enemy. ‘The 
true stories of the tragedies that occurred under that régime, 
even in comparatively recent times, are too shocking to narrate 
to Western readers. One can offer freely one’s tribute of 
admiration for the extraordinary stoicism and heroism and 
personal unselfishness and courage attained by man, woman, 
and child under this discipline; but one must, at the same 
time, denounce strenuously both the system that forced this 
discipline upon these gentle, loving people, and also the dis- 
cipline, considered intrinsically by itself, as being the most 
immoral of all savageries. It may seem foolish to denounce 
a system dead and gone; but these exploits are proudly 
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boasted of to-day as proofs of the high pitch of admirable 
character attained under the guidance of the Ancient Spirits 
that ruled Yamato, and the lowering of that character to a 
minor pitch of heroism is deplored. These bloody deeds are 
invariably the scenes greeted with intense enthusiasm in the 
popular theatre. When the modern army began to be formed 
thirty-five years ago, the old samurai were not nearly numerous 
enough to fill its ranks, and the peasants were drafted into the 
regiments with the deliberate Government purpose of gradually 
converting the whole nation into an army of samurai—certainly 
with the old savage ideals eliminated and the higher and nobler 
samurai qualities cultivated, but still with the old samurai 
discipline strictly maintained. The great commercial prosperity 
of 1890 to 1900 was well known to have shown signs of begin- 
ning to sap the virility and old stoic virtues of Japanese society ; 
and, without doubting that the war with Russia had solid 
justification and that tremendous risk of ruin has been warded 
off by its issue, I cannot feel at all sure that the desire to re- 
harden the nation to the old keen steel-temper was not, in 
some degree at least, responsible for this tremendous plunge 
into fire and slaughter. If such purpose existed, it has quite 
certainly been fulfilled; and herein lies a real danger to 
civilisation. 

But if the old samurai was in fighting a ruthless savage, 
as a set-off against these cruel tendencies he was also trained 
as a gentleman to courtesy, to modesty and at least the 
formalities of self-depreciation, to an unnaturally rigid self- 
suppression, to a very genuine unselfishness and real kindly 
feeling. Moreover, in these terrible feudal times, now happily 
gone for ever, the samurai numbered only a small percentage 
of the population. The integral spirit of the ancestors of the 
people is not samurai at all. The new soul of the people has 
proved itself superlatively heroic in warfare; but it is mainly 
gentle and generous, imbued with the spirit of Kwan’on, the 
goddess of infinite human pity. The real soul of Japan was 


in these nine-tenths who were not samurai, as also in the 
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samurai in his milder moods when no duty of loyalty forced 
him to be cruel. 

Three special points in Japanese life and morals deserve 
notice. The most bitter complaint made by high-minded 
foreigners is the low esteem in which they are said to hold 
their women. There have been several famous Empresses 
of Japan; and woman’s literary work takes as high a com- 
parative place in Japanese art as it does even in England 
or in France —higher than in Germany. The Japanese 
mother has practically the same influence and dominion in 
household affairs, even if she does not receive so much 
formal recognition, as has the English mother. It is certain 
that she is more kindly treated than the average British 
wife. Nowhere in Japan will you find anything even dis- 
tantly approaching the brutal treatment that thousands of 
our unhappy married sisters are exposed to in this island. It 
is true, however, that even now it is impossible to get many 
Japanese men to acknowledge the rights of women to social 
equality, or even to recognise them as on the same level as 
men in the scale of living beings. Argument in this direction 
seems to them based on ignorance of the facts of eternal 
nature. 

Japanese conversation contains more coarse humour than 
is admissible in ours to-day. But we should not forget that no 
more than fifty or sixty years ago we were ourselves almost as 
bad as the Japanese are now. Moreover, before inflicting a 
joke in the least degree coarse upon you, your Japanese friend 
will invariably politely ask a million pardons for hurting your 
delicate ears, and this our grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
never did. Half a century’s training in the new higher moral 
atmosphere will make great changes in the tone of Japanese 
society. After all, it may not be altogether regrettable that 
there should be left in the world some pure-minded children 
of Nature, who, for the sake of a really good joke, can bear to 
hear a spade called a spade without either fainting or even 
blushing. 
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Respecting the accusation that the Japanese permit and 
encourage degraded morality in a percentage of their women, 
those who know will probably testify that there is not now, 
nor ever was, in Japan, one single woman reduced to the 
utter degradation of thousands seen daily in London. The 
disgrace and misery of this latter degradation lie largely at 
the door of the respectable women of England, because of 
the unchristian frigidity with which they drive their wretched 
sisters away out of hearing and out of reach of help and sym- 
pathy. In Japan there is at least no such unchristian, relentless 
cruelty towards the victims of evil human nature, and therefore 
no such extremes of hopeless abandonment are possible. Our 
method is to relegate the whole matter into the charge of the 
devil, and give neither our God nor our Christ a single chance. 


May we hope for some betterment of the world through 
Japanese influence upon it? The immediate material work of 
Japan for the next hundred years lies wholly in the reformation 
of China and the Malay Peninsula, perhaps also of the Philippine 
Islands. The whole historic genius of China being radically 
and essentially peaceful and condemnatory of war, and the 
Japanese being still intellectually, if not morally, the pupils of 
China, what is called the Yellow Peril, in the sense in which it 
is commonly understood, is a senseless bogey. But if it be 
taken to mean that European bullying and robbery of Eastern 
Asia is to be made to cease, and that the opium traffic will 
soon be stopped, then I, for one, rejoice at that result. This 
triumph for humanity is probably even now virtually won. 
There will certainly be an industrial struggle between East and 
West; but Europe must now fight fair in that struggle, and 
will be forced to allow it to proceed peacefully and quietly. 
Perhaps even, the example of Japan and of a reformed China 
may shame our Indian Government into stopping the con- 
sumption of opium within the borders of our own Empire. 

It is superficial criticism that the Japanese are not origin- 
ators but mere imitators. During the last quarter-century 
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their mental energies have been fully exercised in absorbing 
the knowledge that has accumulated in Europe during three 
centuries while they were isolated. Already some Japanese 
students have contributed to pure science several important 
detail discoveries in chemistry. I feel sure that we may 
reasonably expect that in due time the race will take equal 
rank with the Anglo-Saxons, French, and Germans in the 
advancement of pure science in the realms of chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, especially in botany and general biology, 
perhaps also in history. 

But greater results than these may be hoped for from the 
oncoming of the Japanese genius on the world’s stage. As 
her refined good taste has already almost revolutionised our 
decorative art, so may she also teach us some principles of 
high morality and policy. The Japanese Government is vigor- 
ously teaching morality in the national schools to all its future 
citizens, and thereby creating good citizen stuff, while we hold 
our schools as cockpits for the fighting-out of meaningless 
theological squabbles. Let us learn from them at least this 
one lesson: that, in respect of education, the supreme duty of 
the State is to saturate the minds of our children with good 
morals. We may teach better morals than the Japanese do, 
but we have not yet realised the possibility of teaching them 
except as a vinegary extract from incomprehensible mytho- 
logical puzzles which we aienify by the title of theology. 
Like the samurai, let us scatter broadcast through our breezes 
and over our hillsides and meadows the fragrance and the 
blossoms of the Wild Cherry : learn to love truth for the sake 
of wisdom, and kindliness and charity of spirit to make real 
the gentle art of courtesy, and clean conscience for the sake 
of guidance in the path of duty, and loyalty for the sake of 
courage and patience and strength to perform our allotted 
service. Let pure virtue be loved because it is the power that 
generates good conduct. Would that all classes of our society 
could learn from theirs that the simple, unostentatious life is 
the only noble life! Japan may learn from Europe the deeper 
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truths of religion: and that the soul of Japan is only one of 
many national souls which together form one great World 
Soul to which a higher loyalty and more imperative obedience 
are justly due than to the local patriotism of each of its racial 
members. If they can give us a finer and more altruistic 
instinct of honour and loyalty and courage, we can give them 
in return a wider and deeper and more all-embracing concep- 
tion of the love of that Spirit of which the samurai’s Bushido 
is but one element and in whose essence womanhood counts for 
no less than manhood. We can teach them to value higher the 
emotional element in religion: they can prove to us the ration- 
ality of a universal intellectual toleration and catholicity in our 
efforts towards gradual realisation of spiritual truth and moral 
perfection. 

Japan has had many saints and sages whose spirituality and 
refined wisdom are hardly, if at all, surpassed in the writings of 
the greatest leaders of thought and of ethics in Europe. The 
note they mostly accentuate is that of absolute and unwavering 
loyalty to our highest sense of Right planted as an instinct in 
each man’s Heart as seed of the Universal Spirit ; and this is 
the truest note of all in the whole chord of ethics. 

A distinction must be drawn between Japanese Buddhism 
and the pure Gautama doctrine. Between pure Nazarene 
Christianity and pure Hindu Buddhism there is one extremely 
important harmony, and there is also a very profound basic 
difference. The harmony is to be found in the Great Renun- 
ciation of each of the two great Saviours of mankind. The 
one devoted the entirety of a strenuous life and made the 
sacrifice of an agonised death, the other abandoned his entry 
into eternal and perfect bliss, for the sake of saving his 
fellow-men throughout the world, without distinction of race or 
caste. This compassion for all humanity was the over- 
mastering motive in both, and the logical expression of this 
motive is the recognition of universal human brotherhood. 
The basic difference between the two lies in the optimism and 
enthusiasm of the Christian prophecy contrasted with the 
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pessimism and quietude of that of the Buddha. The one 
inspires vigorous and passionate effort in the work of helping 
on the evolution of mankind to higher civilisation—to the 
kingdom of God to come. The other seeks to lead men to 
eternal sanity through conviction of the illusiveness of all 
sentient being, by the utter abandonment of personal life 
and effort. The one attacks sin with denunciations of 
righteous anger anc ‘‘reats of divine wrath. The other is 
undeviating from its gentleness and sweet spiritual patience, 
and, in its missionary efforts, rigidly refuses to go beyond the 
reasoned statement of the inevitable law of existence, the 
Karma, that evil begets evil and good begets good. 

Now, the pessimism of pure intellectual Buddhism and its 
doctrine of illusion are so utterly contrary to the Japanese 
genius, which has intense faith in life and reality, that it has 
never been absorbed into the national mind, and has never 
been even understood except by scholarly thinkers. But the 
gentleness and self-control of Buddhism have become inbred 
in the race, and its doctrine of Karma evolution is only the 
universal extension of the central idea of the native Shinto. 

Its pessimism and creed of illusion are the two funda- 
mental and practically influential factors which differentiate 
pure Buddhism from pure Christianity. Since neither is 
accepted by Japan, the Japanese have the power to effect an 
amalgamation of the better elements of Buddhism and of 
Christianity. Jesus expressed the brotherhood of man in 
terms of the Fatherhood of God. Recent Japanese _philo- 
sophical writers have evinced an entire readiness to extend 
the central Shinto idea of the common fatherhood of the 
Japanese race to the universal idea of the common fatherhood 
of all mankind. Furthermore, the Roman Catholic goddess 
of mercy, the Holy Mother Mary, is, so far as practical influ- 
ence on life is concerned, the spiritual counterpart of Kwan’on, 
the goddess of compassion of Japan. In Indian Buddhism, 
Gautama himself occupies this same place of compassioner, 
because in Southern Asia woman occupies too low a station 
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in philosophical conception to take part in the divine govern- 
ment of the universe. The misfortune of Protestantism is that 
by the very nature of its revolt, it was forced to banish the 
Mother of Christ from its personification of divinity. It is 
very important to note that this is not so in Japan. In 
Japanese mythology the Sun is goddess, not god, and the 
Sun-goddess as mother of the Japanese race is the object 
of universal veneration and adoration. 

It may be hoped, therefore, that Japan may join hands 
with Europe and America in establishing throughout Eastern 
Asia a pure ethical religion of the brotherhood of all humanity, 
with womanhood and manhood equally respected and equally 
diligently cultivated in their respective spheres of ethical duty ; 
and that in this process we Christians may unbind ourselves 
from the shackles of many superstitions and from much ugly 
moral inconsistency and obtuseness. 


R. H. SMITH. 


Lonpon. 





A RALLYING GROUND FOR THE 
FREE CHURCHES. 


THE REALITY OF GRACE. 


Tue Rev. P. T. FORSYTH, M.A., D.D., 
Principal of Hackney College. 


I HAVE had much to say of late, in this Journal and elsewhere, 
on the reality of Grace as the be-all and end-all of Christianity. 
By the Editor's favour I would say something more. To rally 
on this one power or doctrine as the marrow of Christianity 


implies three things :— 

A great concentration, a great simplification, and a great 
emancipation. 

It requires a great concentration in the interest of positive 
Christianity, of Church unity; a great simplification in the 
interest of popular Christianity, of Church extension; and a 
great emancipation in the interest of liberal Christianity, of 
Church freedom. 

Christianity must be positive, popular, and liberal ; and the 
possibility of combining all three lies in the reduction of 
everything and the reference of everything to the authority 
of the Gospel of Grace. It is on the first head, of concentra- 
tion, that I chiefly write. 

I. Concentration is in the air. For one thing, we feel the 
lack of it in various ways. What is the cause of the moral and 
spiritual uncertainty which the more positive Churches try to 
make good by dogmatism? It is the irresolution of the public 


mind. It is a moral lack, the want of will, the lack of concentra- 
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tion, of the moral concentration involved in faith. The tap-root 
of uncertainty is generally irresolution somewhere. I wonder 
how many of the public, even of the Christian public, who have 
come to deny or ignore such doctrines as an Atonement, ever 
forced themselves down to the New Testament in a thorough 
way. People complain that the religious ground is unsure who 
have never compelled themselves to examine it with a tithe of 
the care spent on a contract; but they have taken current 
suggestions in a dreamy and hypnotised way. They will not 
attend, they will not force themselves to attend, gravely to 
the gravest things. They scatter their interests with indis- 
criminate impartiality over the wide field of modern knowledge. 
They read everything in a vagrant, browsing fashion. They 
turn on the most serious subjects the holiday, seaside, news- 
paper habit of mind. They admit the subjects are momentous, 
but they do not treat them so. They do not own the authority 
of such subjects to compel special pains towards certainty 
about them. If a preacher fall into this frame he may coo 
over the people the balmy optimisms of a natural and un- 
conscious Christianity which makes no call upon the will for 
positive belief, but delights those who are only at the 
esthetic stage of faith and life. Is it not the case that most 
doubt on religious matters is listless and not vigorous, discon- 
tented rather than negative, vague and not positive? Is that 
not the fashion of the whole agnosticism which has replaced 
the old atheism? So that one is grateful to find a vigorous, 
serious, and informed doubter, with whom something can be 
done because he begins with a serious concentration on the 
objects of his criticism. 

It is to meet this current dispersion of interest and distrac- 
tion of mind that certain of the Churches close their ranks, 
harden their face, and put down their foot with new firmness 
on the old paths. They concentrate upon a single and selected 
issue which carries all the rest. The Church of Rome leaves 
all other doctrines for the time in the rear, and concentrates 
on the doctrine of the divine society, the Church — with 
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immense effect, of course, in a social age. To accept that, in 
the infallible Pope, is to accept all doctrines with an implicit 
faith. Anglicanism also concentrates on the acceptance of the 
Church, but as centred in the Episcopate; or it rallies upon 
the principle of an Establishment. Well, upon what shall 
those of us concentrate who cannot so think of the Church ? 
An Kstablished Church is but a tolerated anachronism at this 
stage of history. It is a belated survival, a succés destime 
resting on social prestige and historic tenderness, but not on 
a spiritual principle. In due course it must cease. But that 
cohesion, that solidarity borrowed from the institutional or 
national principle is a great thing. Are the Free Churches 
in a condition to replace it by anything as effectual drawn 
from their own ethical and spiritual principle? Is Disestablish- 
ment possible till they are? Federation is a great idea, but 
it is too shallow to be the real nexus of spiritual bodies. 
If they rally it must be on something in the nature of an 
authority—not a mere centre, but a creative point sending 
out what Coleridge calls “ organising surges.” A centre is 
but static, an authority is dynamic. And upon what can 
they rally but on the source of their own call as Protestant 
Churches in God’s formative grace ?* 

There is great need of this renewed central control. The 
Protestant Churches, like the Liberal party, are fissiparous. 
At least they are not centripetal. They have a woeful lack of 
perspective and of the sense of values in their theology. It 
needs refocussing. And the only authority whereby they can 


1 [t should be said that throughout there is meant by Grace neither God's 
general favour, nor His mercy to our failure, nor His pity for our pain, but His 
pardon and redemption in face of our sin, under such moral conditions as are 
implied in atonement, however construed, The Catholic sense of grace, as a 
caritas infusa, like the finest substance, is quite out of view. If the Reforma- 
tion meant anything at all, it meant the submersion of sacramental grace by 
evangelical. I find also that it needs saying, that by the Gospel is not meant 
a statement, doctrine, offer, promise, or boon. It is a revelation, even, only 
because it is a redemption. It is an objective power and historic act of God in 
Christ, decisive for humanity in time and in eternity, and altering for ever the 
whole relation of the soul to God as it may be rejected or believed. 
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concentrate with effect or adjust spiritual values is that in 
which they rose—that of grace and Gospel. They can rally upon 
doctrine only as a tentative expression of God’s act of Gospel. 
They must gather, not to a point, but to a power. Observe 
the concentration in Christ’s own case. He so bent Himself 
on His one work of grace that He is accused of leaving whole 
sections of life, and even doctrine, out of His world. One 
thing He pursued, and it was a thing He did; but it was the 
thing which has the power and the promise of all things else. 
There is one thing needful for all other things, and given by 
none of them. But He gave it. And there is at the long 
last no other moral power for us but the one Gospel He 
was straitened to accomplish. The Free Churches, alienated 
from a positive theology, have dispersed their spiritual energies 
over too many views and enterprises for their cohesive faith. 
The Free Church Federation is an attempt to counteract 
this by common organisation and work. But federation will 
not do it beyond a certain point. Nor will evangelism, peri- 
pheral and peripatetic. It needs far more even than revival. 
It needs a rebaptism, a regeneration of the Christian mind and 
conscience in the Churches themselves, a re-reading of their old 
Gospel, a new type of faith and manner of theology, bringing a 
new penitence, a new forgiveness, a new purpose of heart and 
endeavour after another order of obedience. It is not evange- 
lists we need, but apostles to re-evangelise the evangelists. A 
revival, not of mere piety, but of faith, of the positive power, 
and insight of grace, would draw together the Churches of 
grace, the Free Churches, as nothing else could. And it 
cannot be denied that this means for the ministry a new 
dogma, a theological revival. For a church dogma is indis- 
pensable. But that would come of itself. Questions of 
church government, even of Atonement or Incarnation, 
would settle themselves in a new, free, positive creed among 
churches that realised anew their religion—the power and 
compass of their central faith, delivered from popular triviality 
and debasement. A great future awaits the Free Churches 
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when they rediscover their own treasure, and hear again, at its 
spring, their one call as the apostles of free and holy grace. 
We do need to go back to our spring for our light and 
strength. Every age has its own spiritual problem. It inter- 
rogates the unseen with a new demand. It appeals to it with 
a new need. It taxes it for new power. Our age has a 
question and a need of its own. It is not the same as that of 
the Reformation. It is not exactly that of the first century. 
Jesus dealt with a Jewish civilisation, the Apostles with a 
Pagan, and Luther with a Catholic. Luther arose amidst a 
Kurope long exercised about questions of sin, penance, and the 
means of grace. His gospel to that age was the gospel of a 
gracious God to a sinful experience. He spoke to people who 
were in a church and who knew sin. But we stand in a 
different Europe, a modern Europe, scientific, critical, ethical, 
and social. We have the same Gospel, rich to all, but it faces 
a different need. ‘The sense of sin has died down for the time ; 
and the ruling idea of God, if not holier, is purer than it was, 
richer, broader, humaner, more intimate to men and _ things. 
We speak to people who are not in a church, or who care little 
for the church they are in. Many of them will change their 
church and minister for a better tennis green on the other side 
of the town. The church and its message form no part of 
life’s reality for them, but only of its decency at best. They 
do not deny, but ignore the Christian God. The time’s 
demand, therefore, is not for a diviner idea of God; it is 
for power to realise, in experience, conduct, and thought, 
an idea already more divine than we can either take home 
or carry home in practical effect. It is not a more ideal 
God we need, but a more real God, actual in and over 
life. We know, or we dream, more things about God than 
we know how to use, trust, or obey. The question is not 
as to the ideality of Christ’s character, for all own that; but 
it is as to the reality of His gospel, the authoritative 
reality, amid things, of a holy God whom our best ideas only 
desire, surmise, or depict. Especially it is a question as to 
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the reality of a holy God, gracious in action, not to the 
church alone, but to society. With all the humane and 
philosophic enlargement of the idea of God during the last 
two or three centuries, we are still left without the cer- 
tainty that it corresponds to the deep eternal reality of 
the stirring world. It should not be forgotten that Agnosti- 
cism is the child of Idealism, and not of Empiricism or 
Materialism alone. Spencer held neither. In such a world 
as this ideals are apt to become incredible and impracticable 
in proportion to their greatness; and we have to ask what 
is to translate the idea into experience and action ; what will 
make an effectual power of it, make of it a religion more near 
and real to us than life itself is with its tremendous avidity 
to-day? It is little that a lofty idea of God will do to fortify 
or rule the youth who launches out into the torrent of energy 
and opportunity sweeping men along in a time like this, 
when man, nature, the world, and a career are mightier than 
ever before. No mere idea of God is strong enough to cope 
with the passionate experience of such a world—a world with 
such vitality in it, such capacity, such facilities, such fascination, 
and such fire. It needs that the Divine idea become a hearty 
moral experience also, and a part of the man’s moral reality, 
before it can be a guiding and saving authority in his immer- 
sion in such life. It must, however large, however imposing, 
become personal, searching, and real, before it can become 
effective, before it can cope with the personal reality of a 
man’s imperious self. No Christian view of life, however 
ardent, no enthusiasm about Christ, will do the work of 
personal faith which unites a man in Christ with the central 
moral reality of a saving God. 

And so we ask anew, from our own position—W hat was it 
that Christ came to bring? It is feeble now to say He came 
to bring a new thought of God. He brought little for the 
world of thought; for the moral world, where reality lies, He 
brought everything. He came with God Himself, and not 
with a picture or a guess about God; with God, not as a finer 
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vision, nor as a necessity of thought, but as a mightier power, 
as the Holy One, as the ultimate moral energy, as the search- 
ing, judging, saving, and final reality, active in history and life. 
He was not a herald, but a plenipotentiary. God did not re- 
veal His nature to Christ. Christ was neither a thinker before 
a problem nor a poet before a dream, but a doer before a task. 
God was in Christ, reconciling. Christ had not His knowledge 
of God by way of revelation. His consciousness was part 
of the self-consciousness of Godhead. His action was God’s 
act. And through Christ, God was, and now is, in history 
—at its real spring, in its main stream. This Christ is 
the supreme contemporary of every age and its ruling power. 
The spinal cord of history is redemption. The course of 
total history is the evolution of Grace. Christ came with 
God not only in evidence but in action, in decisive, final, 
continuous action on the active, historic, total soul of man. 
I say Christ came with God, but I mean that God came 
in Him, came for a world career, and came to abide at 
the throne of things. 

And such a Gospel meets the demand of to-day—not for an 
ideal God, but a real God. We have to secure not a new con- 
ception of God, but a new recognition of Him—a new position 
for Him in that sense. And that position must be in the con- 
science, amid the action in which we touch reality at last, amid 
the drama of things. The people that count are the serious 
people who play the game instead of watching it ; and they 
are forced to feel that the reality of God comes home to us 
only in experience, in action, in the moral region. Judgment 
is there ; and Salvation is where Judgment is. The nature of 
reality for living men is morality. And the real power that is 
demanded by our actual moral condition, our sinful condition, 
the only God relevant to it, is the holy historic God in His 
act of judgment-grace—the God in the Christ we inherit, 
given us and not discovered, given by Himself and not 
procured even by a Son, given to meet our moral perdition, 
and given in the flood of life and action’s storm, in the 
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Cross which entered a nation’s politics, challenged its govern- 
ment, sealed its dream, broke at once its delusion and its 
history, and in so doing secured mankind’s destiny. This 
indispensable power is given in the Cross as the spiritual fact 
and power in history, searching and judging to the last reality, 
gracious and saving to the uttermost eternity. If the world’s 
history be the world’s judgment, the Cross of Christ is the 
nodus of that judgment. The point may be clear. Reality 
is in morality; and morality lies in action, in history; and 
the need and the core of moral history, as we actually 
find things, is Redemption — the Gracious, Pardoning, 
Delivering God. 

The new problem draws new depths and new resources 
out of the old answer. We want a God real, not only to our 
thought, our piety, our devotion, but to our life’s action, 
private and social, industrial and national. Our first want is 
not a real religion but a real God as the practical moral 
power in life and society, whom to know js the solution of 
life and the consummation of the race. We do possess 
sincerity in our faith; it is reality we need—the absolute 
certainty that we are, amidst time, on the Rock Eternal, and 
the joyful power to place the holy God in eternal control of 
our experience and conduct. This is something we do not 
necessarily acquire by being satisfied with the historic evidence 
for every fact recorded in the New Testament. And when we 
do attain it, we feel that our experience is a function of the 
Gospel act in Christ, an energy of Christ living in us. We 
need, perhaps, more preachers who feel that their great con- 
tribution to Christian reality lies not in outward and public 
energies, but in the strenuous silence which goes less to make 
scholars than to master the Gospel word on the problems of 
personal and social life. ‘The Reformers preached God as the 
gracious Forgiver of a world concerned about its sin. Well, 
we must preach the same grace of the Cross to a world less 
concerned about sin and more about society, a world casting 
about for a moral authority for the soul and the public. Each 
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need is met by the same Gospel and authority of redeeming 
grace. In the Cross grace to sin is one with judgment to 
wrong. In the Atonement the mercy that heals the heart is 
one with the final judgment that goes to the last reality of 
actual life. The last judgment took place in principle on the 
Cross. And perhaps it is the element of judgment contained 
in grace that the present hour needs most. It is Christ’s 
insatiable, unsparing moral reality that this age needs to have 
preached to it more than His comfortable words. The note 
is as urgent in His death which we evade as in His teaching 
which we receive. And perhaps the form of message which 
the hour will hear is Christ’s first word to men rather than His 
last—when He began by preaching the kingdom so severely 
gracious, and before He found that His great work for it was in 
the relation of its grace to sin. But the same word of exigent, 
generous holiness pervaded all—holiness, the supreme form of 
moral personality and action. The Redeemer is the Mediator 
(and the only Mediator) to us of a living, judging God, who 
works and weaves in all history, and saves it to eternal life 
through a world-tissue of moral crises centring in the Cross. 
Christ, in His historic and public work of judgment-grace, is 
the one ground of soul-certainty to us; for we have to do with 
a problem which is historic and social above all else, and 
which centres on the public issues of good and evil, sanctity 
and sin. It is a work reported by documents as a past actu- 
ality, but it is not therefore evidenced as present reality. The 
reality of life lies not in reason, but in action, experience, 
morality. It is ethical rather than rational. The last cognis- 
able reality emerges in the moral world of our sin and our 
redemption, the world whose centre is the saving act of a God 
above all things holy—moral even to holiness. Is there a 
moral power in history? Is this identical with the last reality ? 
Only the atoning redemption secures us in that faith. For the 
Cross is that power in nuce. There God appears in history 
as Holy Saviour of our moral wreckage unto Eternal Life. 
The greatest fact of history is neither man’s ruin nor his 
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struggle, neither the human tragedy nor the human epic, but 
the Gospel, the divine, composite, and continuous fact of God, 
sin, redemption, and eternal life—a holy God, a solidary, ruined 
race, a grace atoning, forgiving, redeeming, reconciling all, and 
an everlasting kingdom. 

We must concentrate on God’s act of grace rather than 
on Scripture as such. It is no longer enough to show that a 
certain position is Biblical, z.e. is found in the Bible. There 
are positions taken by Bible-writers which are not compatible 
with each other or with the Gospel. There are survivals, even 
in inspired men, of traditional and popular views which it was 
the business of revelation to correct and supersede. We must 
show that the position is not only Biblical but Christian, that 
it is in inner necessary connection with the grace in Christ. 
But even when that is done, all is not done. The revelation 
must be found to be not only Christian but true. The grace 
must be shown to correspond with the ultimate reality of 
human life at its most tragic and exigent. It must be in 
a form equal to coping with the most flushed and demonic 
power of mind and will. Christ Himself is Christ for us, 
He is the very Son of God, because in His work of grace 
He is, by power of holy, loving will, moral master of the 
most titanic, Napoleonic wills in history, master of the super- 
man, and one therefore with the last reality of the world. 
How is this to be shown? Must it be exhibited for every 
Christian? Certainly not for every Christian in a scientific 
and theological way. The humblest Christian’s faith indeed 
rests on the final foundation of the world. It sets him on the 
Rock of Ages. What saved him was the world-salvation. 
But he may have little sense of the depth on which he rests. 
Yet in the message of the whole Church to the great world 
we must show that Christ in His saving act is identical with 
man’s last reality of moral experience; that the judgment 
in the Cross is really the last, the ultimate judgment of God 
on human things, and that the grace there is our eternal 


destiny. And this must be set forth by the Church with a 
Vor. IV.—No. 4. 53 
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view to the world, and not the individual merely—that is to 
say, theologically, and not religiously only. 

The experience of the humble Christian cannot be trans- 
ferred to become the conviction of another. Experience 
ought to be supplemented by demonstration of a more 
objective kind—our personal witness should be reinforced 
by some demonstration of the Spirit and of power. This may 
be the collective experience of the Church. Or it may be the 
authority of our first historic revelation in the person of Christ, 
with its unique effect on our last moral extremity. But 
there must be some means of making good the truth of our 
Christian faith beyond the limits of personal experience and 
its mere testimony. We must be in a position to go beyond 
“This He has done for me,” and declare “This He must be 
for you.” Otherwise we should be condemned, as so many 
disastrously are to-day, to a subjective individualism and its 
public inefficiency. We should be telling our experience 
with humility instead of preaching a Gospel with authority. 
Peter’s experience is to Paul but external testimony which 
does not carry divine authority. The Church is in trust of 
more than its own experience. It has an objective Gospel 
which called it into existence, and which found and changed 
both Peter and Paul; and a Holy Spirit which is not simply 
the sum of its experiences. The Church’s work can only be 
done as its origin came about—by a Gospel of grace to the 
conscience through a historic person and act objective to the 
conscience, yet welcomed and naturalised in the conscience as 
morally akin to conscience, nay, as being its Eternal self. 

This is a theological gospel no doubt. And it must be 
heartily cultivated both by the pulpit and the pew. The pew 
must participate. And therefore such a gospel must not rest 
on the data of science, either physical or metaphysical. It 
must be based neither on the axioms of nature research nor 
in the recesses of reflection alone, but upon those moral 
foundations that underlie the practical world and the general 
conscience. The truth of Christianity must rest on a view of 
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life which starts with the primacy and finality of the moral, 
recognises the wreck of the moral, and presents the grand 
problem as the restitution of the moral. Christianity stands 
or falls as the religion of moral realism, and therefore (having 
regard to our actual state) of holy redemption. Let us not 
talk so much at this juncture of the divine beauty of Christ’s 
character. Assure us of the divine reality of His Gospel. I 
am tired of beauty, and desperate about my own doing and 
undoing. “We tire of all things,” says Comte, “of acting 
and of thinking, only not of loving.” Seize me with what 
God’s love and grace have done for me and my sin to the 
foundations of the moral world and the far reaches of holy 
eternity. It is in the conscience that we touch bottom and 
begin to rise. Neither Christian faith nor theology can do 
anything with the man who deliberately denies moral obli- 
gations and a moral universe. But, denied or admitted, these 
moral relations are every man’s affair. In the moral world 
alone do we find every soul’s final self. And Christianity is 
real as it appeals to that world, and gives it supreme effect. 
Christianity is more real than other religions, as it more deeply 
appeals to that world and its actual case. And especially as 
it takes note of the world’s moral bankruptcy and derangement 
by sin ; and as it effectively re-establishes upon the wreck the 
holiness of the moral idea—the holiness of God in Christ. The 
power that does that is the supreme authority and reality of 
the world. 


“There, where one centre reconciles all things, 
The world’s profound heart beats.” 


That is what is done in the redeeming work and Gospel of 
Christ. And the grace in Christ is the supreme authority to 
replace at last every power that has risen up, even in Christ’s 
name, in its stead. 

But how poor is the ethical training, the discipline in 
moral realities, supplied to those who are to be the leaders 
and representatives of the Church! How irrelevant to life’s 
moral reality is much of their training! How flat, how phy- 
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siological, how unimaginative is much of the psychology! How 
devoid of human interest much of their theology! How little 
it is a part of their religion, how lightly dispensed with! How 
hard to get even them to think in moral categories, and take 
impregnable stand in moral finality! How often they are 
troubled by metaphysical, or even biological, considerations, in 
which they should only be interested. Among the studies pre- 
paratory to theology there is none one misses so much (apart 
from acquaintance with the New Testament) as a course in 
moral philosophy. Moral culture is not taken seriously, com- 
pared with intellectual or religious. Men do not learn to 
handle moral quantities. They are unfamiliar with the calculus 
differential to ethical ideas. ‘They have no real schooling in 
moral thoughtfulness, moral categories, moral methods and 
processes, the moral imagination. Something is lacking, 
therefore, in their grasp of the Gospel, not only as a moral 
power, but as the focus of human conscience and the locus of 
human reality. And so they rush out to seek reality amid all 
kinds of energies and enterprises, which keep them busy and 
successful—and send leanness into their souls. Their ethic 
may be very genuine, but it only adheres to the Gospel, with- 
out being evolved from it. In some it replaces the Gospel. 

I should welcome in the curriculum of our theological 
colleges less attention to the details of textual criticism, and 
more given to the ideas of whole books, and the waxing 
import of the whole Bible. And I write with the sympathy 
of some whose duty lies in these detailed departments. 
It is quite necessary that students should learn by select 
passages the scientific methods of dealing with the text 
of Scripture. But it is more needful still that they should 
gain a greater familiarity than they seem to have with the 
whole field of Biblical ideas on the one hand, and with Moral 
Theology on the other. Too much of our theology is specu- 
lation instead of evangelical thought. It is thinking out a 
gospel instead of the Gospel, or it is pious phantasy, fruit 
tinned or sweetened, instead of fresh from the tree of life. 
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Men should learn these ideas and ethics as living things, as the 
fundamental powers not only of the Church, but of the historic 
soul of social man. They should learn them as becomes the 
students of the great preaching record which the Bible is. 
They should learn to find God’s sermon, the Bible, more 
attractive and fertile in ideas than the volumes of sermons on 
which some preachers spend too much of their time at the cost 
of their originality. 

* Only know 


That when half-gods go 
The Gods arrive.” 


To be real, we must keep in touch with the last reality. To 
be original, we must keep in vital contact with originals. To 
build well, we should quarry much in the pit from which we 
were digged. Men should be taught in college how to do 
this for themselves when they are left to themselves. They 
should, with all their getting, get purviews of the widest, 
deepest Bible world, especially in relation to the chief 
problems of current culture and of actual life. They should 
study one book of Scripture thoroughly, and the whole 
Bible adequately. They‘ should be discouraged from ac- 
cumulating all kinds of extraneous degrees, and be made to 
concentrate on the degree that belongs to their work. A 
variety of academic distinctions in science, say, may still 
leave them juvenile in their religious mind, with the tact- 
lessness of the commonplace, and a total lack of moral 
imagination. Half the time bestowed on Shakespere would 
have served them much better. No man is competent to be a 
teacher of the New Testament, or to handle for the people, as 
a minister should, the greatest matters of faith and mind, on 
the basis of an ordinary degree without theological training. 
I do not care what cases you quote. It is unjust to the 
Gospel to send out men to pick up theology out of casual 
reading and personal religion; for a young man may issue 
from college loaded with honours and with no Gospel at all— 
nothing beyond raw Christian piety. He has then to 
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experiment with a Church in acquiring convictions which 
should have been his message. He is apt to announce as 
discoveries things long left as debris in the route of discovery, 
and to parade as new what due knowledge of the past would 
have shown to be not only old but superannuated. It is not 
respectful to the Churches. It slackens their tone and their 
testimony. And in no other profession would it be tolerated. 
It would not be in business. I write, of course, of the 
settled pastor, not of his helper, the evangelist. Let the 
student, by all means, be taught in his philosophic work the 
great place science or literature occupies in the world of 
thought, but only so that the whole world of thought and 
tragedy find its proper place in the moral world, and that 
again in the realm of the Gospel. 

II. Besides moral concentration, we need also much simpli- 
fication and popularising of faith. For popularity there must 
be simplification. The preacher must press a creed that every 
Christian can verify by his own experiences; and this creed 
is the faith in saving grace. The demand for simplicity is 
just, but it has gone astray in many feeble directions which 
only dilute the Gospel in the effort to popularise it. The 
common idea of a simple Christianity reduces it to a natural 
Christianity refined and spiritualised. The elementary human 
emotions or sentiments are simply directed on Christ. Christ 
is admitted to the highest place in the circle of tender and 
family affections. But the simplicity which is in Christ is 
one thing; the simplicity in which Christ is, is another. The 
simplicity in Christ was for Paul sincerity of soul rather than 
simplicity of creed or affection. It was sincerity of soul to- 
wards a supernatural and saving Christ, rather than simplicity 
of belief about a natural and admirable Christ. It was a 
single-minded, whole-hearted personal trust in His redeeming 
grace. It was simple, as opposed to ritual, casuistry, and dia- 
lectic ; it was not simple in the sense of being easy and natural 
toman. The Gospel is free, but not easy. ‘To make life easier 
is not the object of the Gospel, only of the modern Church. 
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Grace is simple because inexplicable—as conscience is simple 
with its severe, inexplicable imperative. The natural man is 


lazy to spiritual things. For him simple means only effortless . 


and instinctive. Love is natural and easy, so he reduces to 
love the supernatural and costly grace of God. Too many are 
offering the public a religion without moral tax—the poetry 
of suffering, the beauty of sacrifice, the charm of holiness, 
without the positivity, the cruciality of the Cross. But faith 
is not an instinct or a taste. The Gospel does not appeal 
to the instincts, in spite of the modern pulpit. Christianity 
is not an instinct. The instinctive man is enmity against 
God, against the Gospel God with His rebuke, and demand, 
and absolute claim. To one who comes from a simple 
instinctive life Christianity is an act of hard faith. It is 
hard to think shame of oneself. It is hard to believe 
in the kingdom of God as the sure issue of history with 
recent Russia before our eyes, or war, pestilence, famine, earth- 
quakes, and volcanoes. And when we master these things, 
it is hard to live the life of the faith we have won. But 
yet how simple in its severity and in its goodness the Gospel 
is! How entire the sincerity of Christ, how profound 
His reality! How hard for human nature to realise! 
Upon such evangelical simplicity the permanent popularity 
of the Gospel must rest—on the simplicity of evil men 
converted, not of innocent little children, or of dear good 
men, but on the simplicity of those who have tasted grace 
because they have tasted sin. All the curse of the world 
is in sin, and all blessing is in the sinner’s Gospel. 
Religious experience is very well, and knowledge of the 
human heart and its literature and art is very well; but 
Christian faith is faith neither in our experience nor in our 
energies ; and it is not preoccupation with them, but rather faith 
in something external and given, faith not in experience but in 
something experienced, faith which lives in definite Christian 
categories prescribed by the nature of God’s historic gift, and 
not by our native sympathies. And if we become detached 
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in practice from that something given us in the Bible alone, 
all our Christian experience and Church life will only leave 
us in coteries of decadent and false sentiment. We may try 
to become more natural and human in our religious vocabulary, 
but in the process we may be making a present of the new 
nature to the old, and making Christianity but a refined 
humanity, with tasteful or tender affections. And far better 
for us is the broad, blunt, forceful, popular voice than the 
voice of an ethereal coterie. Nothing demoralises our word 
more than the spirit of the coterie. We lose not only 
Bagehot’s “note of animal passion,” but the note of moral 
reality and the seal of spiritual power. And no grace of 
manner, no ubiquitous energy, no esthetic philtre can take 
the place of that. Not all the growth of humane and 
sympathetic piety can give us the moral control which 
flows from the Gospel alone. Christianity has indeed a 
native tendency on one side of it towards this Catholic tone 
of culture and charm, delicacy and finish, like a cathedral 
service. And here it has been the greatest of all contributors 
to the diffusion of a fine civilisation. But culture is not 
Christianity. The former is often but the elder brother in the 
parable. (I have been surprised at the number of cultivated 
Christian people who have frankly said that their sympathies 
were all with the elder brother, and not with the prodigal, 
where Christ’s certainly were.) Why has not the moral 
progress of Europe kept pace with its culture, whether of 
science, taste, or manners? Why is ethic so far behind 
civilisation? I recall the saying of a great Christian thinker 
who declares that in the matter of social morality there has 
been no progress at all by comparison. To be sure we do 
not walk our prisoners of war through the streets of the capital 
in the wake of the conqueror. We do not torture our criminals, 
and we do not beat our wives. And many more horrible things 
we no longer do. But progress in civilisation is not progress 
in virtue. We have only to think of the atmosphere of the 
old Italian republics, brilliant, elegant, cruel, and vicious to 
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the last degree. We have but to remember how, when Rome 
mastered Greece, she was impressed with the rascality of Greek 
commerce as much as with the charm of Greek culture. I 
could quote, if need were, the weighty opinion of Ranke to the 
like effect. Progress in humanity is not necessarily progress’ 
in morality. It is progress in individual sentiment or taste 
more than in public ethic—as we may note in the public dis- 
cussions of any great social question among ourselves to-day. 
It may be kindness more than rectitude, and charity more than 
justice ; just as the Cross comes to be loving sacrifice more than 
holy atonement. And why, one may ask, has there been this 
disheartening disparity between the one development and the 
other? There are, of course, some reasons in human nature. 
Asthetic culture is delightful, moral culture is painful. One 
tends to self-expression, the other to self-discipline. A good 
conscience, too, cannot be bequeathed like property or culture. 
But the great reason is that the whole Church in Europe 
has been more or less tongue-tied with its Gospel. 

Institutions, which are so valuable for ethics, may also kill 
ethics. And in this case they have, at least, maimed them. 
Theologies, Churches, Biblicisms,‘and Pietisms, much as they 
may have helped, have here arrested or deflected the moral 
power of Christianity. In a word, Catholicism has lamed the 
native moral power of the Gospel.: By Catholicism is meant 
here love detached from evangelical grace, order from personal 
sanctity, progress from inspiration. It called out the saving 
protest of the Reformation at one decisive point, and it must 
continue to call it out for the sake of society. More is meant, 
of course, by Catholicism than simply the Roman Church. I 
mean the supremacy of the institutional or the humane element, 
the “Pelagian, Franciscan, Erastian” element (as Harnack 
calls it), in any form of Christianity. I include the Catholic 
survivals in some Protestant Orthodoxies and in many Pro- 
testant Humanisms. The humane subjectivism of the present 
hour threatens us now as the scientific subjectivism of the 
Orthodoxies did once. 
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How very many cultivated Christian people have no idea 
where they are in belief! And how many of these, again, do 
not know how ignorant of their ignorance they are! We 
are often invited to let learning alone, and produce more 
practical ministers and clergy. Have those who talk so any 
idea of the extent to which practical activity covers intrinsic 
bewilderment among Christian people? This active nescience 
is a frame of mind that must tell upon our Churches both 
in pulpit and pew, that reduces both to a sympathetic 
brotherhood of uncertainty and incapacity before the problem 
of the world; that robs the Gospel of authority, the pulpit 
of moral dignity, and the people of the guidance to which 
they are entitled; that lowers insensibly the tone of our 
communities, and allows the meaner interests to raise their 
head ; that deprives the Church’s word to the world of weight 
and power, and that casts the public for guidance upon the 
publicists and litterateurs. It moves the centre of gravity 
from the mind and conscience to the energies and sentiments. 
And, however harmless that transfer might be in some cases, in 
the case of a religion which is nothing if not the regeneration of 
the conscience it is a very ominous thing. I must sometimes, 
I fear, have seemed to speak without due respect of the sym- 
pathetic element in our faith and work. Far be this from me. 
But, in the first place, those can often do most with sympathy 
for others who have learnt to do without it for themselves. 
And, in the second and weightier place, I have nothing even 
to hint against this precious thing except when it is made the 
essence of Christianity and the substitute of schooled faith 
with moral intelligence. To set over a Christian community 
a man who has but felt and never measured the Gospel, whose 
only qualifications are raw zeal, ready piety, and fluent sym- 
pathies—however sincere he may be, is this not treason to the 
Gospel, injustice to the Church, and cruelty to souls in the 
end? Is it not sending nurses when we need doctors, and 
comforters when we need apostles and critics? We were 
saved not by broad sympathy, but by deep and judging 
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sanctity. And the sin we are saved from is not a malady 
which calls for kindly healing, but a revolt which needs to 
be reduced by moral conflict, labour, and sorrow on some one’s 
part. Our sin is not simply alienation of sympathy, but 
rebellion against duty and loyalty to a Father's authority. 
If faith stagger, and lose its vision or strength in a haze of 
piety, no development of our human sympathies will do more 
than mitigate an evil it cannot cure. 
* Fools to brood and dream of easement 
When a cure alone could ease,” 

Sympathy may even be acute enough to see and deplore 
the real lack which it is not strong or profound enough to 
supply. Sympathy even with Christ—I will go farther, and 
say the very love of Christ—might be so cultivated as to cast 
entirely into the shade faith in the Redeemer and His 
Redemption. So that the whole economy of Atoning Grace, 
while not denied, is only kept as in some houses you find the 
old spinning-wheel kept in the warm drawing-room. 

III. A brief word as to the emancipation we need. We 
want no reactionary movement, but light and air. What a 
release from the Pharisaic tradition and its detail was brought 
by Paul! What a liberty came with the gift of the Holy 
Ghost! What a relief Luther offered the world from the 
farrago of the Church! And how: freely we can sit to much 
exacting but outlying belief when we are secured in the 
central grace of the Gospel! It is not indifference, we all 
know, that is the mother of toleration, but conviction. And 
it is only the certainty of faith in grace that can give us 
freedom of thought about God. The believing mind is the 
clear mind. Devotion brings with it a wondrous lucidity and 
largeness. It is only a secure faith that can give a free 
account of itself in theology, and leave the like freedom to 
others. It is only the soul freed by the Gospel that is free 
to think with power about ultimate things. The Church 
must be liberal as well as positive—nay, liberal because positive. 
What makes it positive makes it liberal, and nothing else 
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can. Liberty is the native manner of a grace whose nature 
is to redeem. 

And to concentrate on the article of grace alone would 
enlarge the Church also to the freedom of a true compre- 
hension. No other principle of comprehension will make 
more than a mélange; but this is an organising principle both 
positive and flexible. What penetrates most co-ordinates 
most. All doctrines in a Church are free which are compatible 
with free grace, and not merely found in the same book. A 
closed system that prescribes all belief is a great load. The 
burden of an elaborate corpus of doctrine is greater than the 
gain from its positiveness of definition. Even the Roman 
Church could not carry Thomas’s Summa if it were dogmatised 
in a body, and declared as of obligation for faith. But a centre 
that creates life gives liberty with it. And the grace that 
created doctrine can continually re-create it. Some liberal 
Churches have been seeking rational freedom at the cost of 
evangelical. ‘They have pursued freedom of thought and not 
of soul. But rational freedom is a narrow field after all. 
Thought cannot be free, and should not. It is limited by fact 
and reality. We are only free as our master-reality makes us 
free. And that reality is the person of God in action in 
Christ. Our limit is but our fuller life. The soul alone can 
be free, and free only as released by grace into communion 
with the infinite person and saving purpose of its God. 

P. T. FORSYTH. 


Hackney Cotiece, Lonpon. 





WHY NOT FACE THE FACTS? 


AN APPEAL TO PROTESTANTS. 


Tue Rev. K. C. ANDERSON, D.D., 
Minister of Ward (Congregational) Chapel, Dundee. 


A FRIEND of mine, after reading an elaborate apology for the 
status quo in the orthodox churches, exclaimed, “The author 
is on the rock, but the rock is in mid-air.” It would not be 
possible better to sum up the present theological position of 
these churches. I presume my friend meant that granting 
certain assumptions as presuppositions, no one can deny the 
truth of the orthodox creed, but that these presuppositions 
are just the matters in dispute; that they have no real 
foundation; that whatever foundation they had has been 
undermined either by historical criticism or positive science ; 
and that, therefore, the orthodox apologetic will commend 
itself only to those upon whom these two great forces of 
modern life have as yet had little or no effect. 

The same remark may be made regarding the Nicene 
Creed or the Athanasian Creed—grant certain premises and 
you cannot deny its truth. So with the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, or any one of the creeds of the Reformation— 
the strength of each is due to assumptions which have been 
undermined, to presuppositions which have now nothing to 
stand upon. 

The average man—the man in the drawing-room and the 


man on the street—perceives this. Nothing is more patent 
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than the disappearance of authority from the modern church. 
It cannot be doubted that the churches have lost their hold 
upon two classes of every community—the cultured classes 
and the industrial classes. ‘I am disposed to think,” said 
the late Professor A. B. Bruce, of Glasgow, “that a great and 
steadily increasing portion of the moral worth of society lies 
outside the organised churches, not by Godlessness, but rather 
by exceptional moral earnestness.” The leadership of science 
and art and literature is already almost entirely in the hands 
of men who have broken with organised Christianity. The 
same may be said of the guides and pioneers in social and 
political reform. And it is notorious that the working men 
of Great Britain—notably so in England, less so in Scotland— 
have already left the churches. With the first class things 
have come to such a pass that the utterances of the pulpit on 
questions of doctrine are never taken quite seriously. They 
are usually the butt of light banter. And while the second 
class cannot and do not think the matter out, they feel the 
note of unreality. Now this is no charge of insincerity. This 
state of things is due simply to the fact that the presuppositions 
of the theology of the churches have passed out of the living 
mind of to-day. The modern man is not living in the world 
in which that theology had its being. It does not appeal to 
him. He is not opposed to it. He has no live interest in it. 
He wants to be spoken to with authority, but it must be 
with the authority of truth—the kind of authority with which 
Jesus spoke to the peasants of Galilee, which was the most 
complete emancipation from official and external authority 
the world ever saw, and at the same time an authority which 
carried immediate conviction to the heart and conscience. 
The one pressing duty that is before the churches to-day is to 
look to their presuppositions; but that is the one duty the 
churches will not face. They resent even being reminded of 
it. One party is trying to find a substitute for this duty in 
activity. Hence the development of “ Institutional ” churches. 
The people care nothing for doctrine, this party thinks, so 
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they are “ going for” the people in all kinds of ways, changing 
churches into literature societies, art clubs, billiard rooms, and 
even restaurants, but all the while the thing that matters, the 
message, the teaching, is left as vague as can be. The old 
phrases are used with as much infusion of liberal sentiment as 
possible, but with no real gripping of the problems raised by 
our age, no sincere facing of new facts. 

We can trace the decline of this authority step by step. 
Catholicism found its authority in the Church, which claimed 
to rule not only the conscience and the opinions, but the daily 
habits of all Christians. The Reformation substituted for this 
authority that of the Bible. Against the infallibility of the 
Church it set up the infallibility of the verbally inspired, 
inerrant Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. It 
used to be enough to quote a text from the Bible anywhere 
to settle any question, for it was regarded as of equal value 
and authority throughout. The Higher Criticism has changed 
all that, and the Higher Criticism is widely accepted in the 
Protestant churches. The minister in the average Protestant 
church, indeed, still continues to say when he reads from the 
Bible that he reads from the “ Word of God,” but this is 
“ Aberglaube.” Some say that their standard of authority is not 
the Bible as a whole, but “Christ,” but this is so exceedingly 
vague that no definite meaning can, be attached to it. Does 
it mean the words of Jesus recorded in the Gospels? Then 
we are met by the difficulty of fixing on which are, and 
which are not, the words of Jesus. If it means a “ Trans- 
cendent Person” who is conceived of as existing somewhere, 
then the standard is purely subjective, and will vary from age 
to age, and even from person to person. Others find their 
standard of authority in the historic Cross of Christ revealing 
the grace of God towards human sin. (See October No., 
1905, of this Journal, “Authority and Theology.” ) Authority 
is not to be found in the Bible nor in parts of it, nor in 
Christ as an ideal, or as a spirit, nor in the historic Jesus 
as the Gospels reveal Him, but in the “ moral, holy, historic 
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Gospel of the grace of God in and through Christ and His 
Cross.” The Gospel is what Jesus Christ did for man on the 
Cross by satisfying God’s holy law. The characteristic words 
of Christianity are Redemption, Salvation, Grace. Because 
of this the Gospels find their only central interpretation in the 
Epistles. The Gospel, par excellence, which is ‘God’s act of 
pure grace for man,” is not in the Gospels, but in the Epistles, 
and only those words of Jesus Himself “are prime revelation 
to us and of first obligation which carry home to us the 
redeeming grace incarnate in Christ in His person and 
mission.” In other words, the only Christianity is Pauline 
Christianity: the only Gospel is Paul’s Gospel. As Professor 
B. W. Bacon, of Yale, says, in his Story of Saint Paul (p. 3): 
“ Christianity as we know it is Pauline Christianity.” 

This raises the important question whether Pauline 
Christianity is the Eternal Gospel to which every age must 
conform, or only a phase of it which had its day and ceased 
to be. And the question would seem to be answered by the 
fact that the whole Pauline development arose out of special 
and peculiar circumstances. The terms,—Redemption, Salva- 
tion, Grace,—came into the vocabulary of religion through this 
development. Primitive Christianity—the Christianity of the 
Church before Paul—is a different type, in which such terms 
are unknown. The question is a fair one—Why should the 
Pauline type be regarded as the norm, and not the type 
reflected in the Petrine speeches in the Acts? Or, Why 
should not the later Johannine type, which developed out of 
the Pauline, be taken as the Eternal Gospel? The necessity 
for the Pauline development was simply that the new move- 
ment which began with Jesus had to be separated from 
Judaism. It had to become a new religion, freed from the 
Jewish law. It does not appear that Jesus had any conscious 
intention of this, and certainly the first disciples were far from 
realising the essential difference between devotion to Jesus 
and loyalty to their ancestral faith. To bring about that 
separation was the providential work of Paul. The classic 
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passage that tells what was Paul’s Gospel—Gal. iii. 13, “‘ Christ 
hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made a 
curse for us, for it is written, cursed is everyone that hangeth 
on a tree”—has a strictly historical meaning, perfectly intel- 
ligible in the light of Paul’s peculiar environment, but an 
enigma if taken out of that environment. Why, according to 
Paul, was Christ crucified? Was He crucified because He 
was made a curse for us? Paul does not say so, he says 
the opposite,—that He was cursed because He was crucified 
(see Dean Everett’s Gospel of Paul, chap. iv.). The law 
said, Cursed is everyone that hangeth on a tree, therefore He 
was cursed. Such is Paul’s reasoning. However far it may 
be from our habits of thought, it was native and natural to 
Paul, and all attempts to put either medieval or modern 
notions into Paul’s words are simply perversions of his 
language. But what was the result of this in Paul’s view? 
It was the annulling or abrogation of the Jewish law. Not 
only was Christ Himself free from the law, but all who were 
identified with Him as well. Judaism was done away with. 
The door of entrance into God’s Kingdom was opened to the 
Gentiles. The death of Jesus thus became of supreme 
importance to Paul, and his every mention of it has reference, 
near or remote, to this great deliverance. 

The Reformation-type of Christianity arose out of similar 
circumstances. Paul’s experience of Judaism was very like 
Luther’s experience of Romanism; and it was only natural 
that the Pauline Gospel should be reasserted, and that its 
characteristic phrases should be re-emphasised, — grace, 
redemption, sin, curse, salvation, death of Christ. But this 
does not justify anyone in taking the Pauline or Reformation 
type of Christianity out of its historical environment and 
making it the norm of the Eternal Gospel. We do not say 
that Paul made a mistake about the gospel in fixing attention 
on the death of Jesus as an atonement for sin, but we do say 
that we make a mistake if we look on Paul’s gospel as the 


Eternal Gospel, or as the only form of it. Paul’s work 
Voi. IV.—No. 4. 54 
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was part of a development. There is a regular line of 
development from the first Christians—the Jerusalem Church 
—to Paul and John and onwards. But we cannot take a 
stage in a development and make it final. We must take 
into our survey the whole course of development, and ask 
what is its essential principle, the underlying idea of the 
whole process. 

The proof of the above is the fact that there is no theo- 
logian living, no matter how conservative, who accepts Paul's 
gospel just as Paul held it, or Paul’s Christ as Paul conceived of 
Him. Both Paul’s gospel and Paul’s Christ arose out of the 
circumstances of his life and the inner experiences of his soul. 
Paul’s Christ began to be; He is “the firstborn of many 
brethren” (Rom. viii. 29); He is to lay aside His function 
that God may be all in all (1 Cor. xv. 28); He is not equal 
to God; He might have clutched at equality with God, but 
it was beyond His grasp (Phil. ii. 6). Equality with God 
could not be possessed by Christ if it was to be gained by 
snatching at it. What conservative theologian accepts to-day 
these undoubted Pauline positions? The real truth is that 
the idea of Christ in the New Testament is a development 
which can be traced from stage to stage. If you insist that 
there is an objective being corresponding to it, you have to 
say which idea of the Christ you are going to take. Are you 
going to take the lowly Teacher of the synoptics, or the 
Logos Christ of the Fourth Gospel, or the Man from heaven 
of Paul, or the mighty Conqueror of the Apocalypse? You 
cannot have all of them, for it is not a harmonious character 
they present. Here, again, the presupposition of development 
which the modern mind applies to all things comes into 
violent conflict with the presupposition of the theology of 
the churches, and that, too, at the most vital point; the idea 
of growing thought and expanding conceptions, and the idea 
of dogmatic fixture, of stereotyped creed. Anyone who asks 
the question which of the images or ideals of the Christ in 
the New Testament or of the Church is the true one, shows 
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that he has yet to begin to understand what development 
means. They are all true in so far as they have expressed 
truly and adequately the religious aspirations of an age: they 
are all imperfect in that they are only for a time. 

Sometimes the attempt is made to parry the force of this 
fact of development by what is called the argument from 
experience. It is an argument which the late Dr Dale of 
Birmingham made popular by means of his Living Christ 
and the Four Gospels. Christians of to-day—such is the 
argument—have great experiences of the power and grace of 
Christ; they have received through Him the remission of 
their sins; He has translated them into the divine kingdom ; 
He has given them strength for righteousness; He gives 
them peace of conscience, strength for suffering, etc. (Living 
Christ and the Four Gospels, pp. 28, 41). The argument 
fails at several points :—(1) Such experiences are not peculiar 
to the Christian centuries. The Old Testament saints had 
them, the Psalms being witness. (2) They are not peculiar 
to Christian lands; they could be paralleled in other faiths. 
Have none in so-called heathen lands felt forgiven, in a divine 
kingdom, had strength for righteousness, shown patience under 
suffering? (8) Many in Christendom in past centuries and in 
the present would say that these experiences came to them 
through the mediation of the Virgin Mary. And (4) no 
present spiritual experience can prove anything about a past 
historical event. What these experiences prove is that there 
is a present power adequate to produce them, they give no 
one any right to call that power by any historical name. 
To call it the “ Living Christ” is to beg the question: it is 
to go beyond what the evidence will justify. The Buddhist 
would have as much right to call it the “ Living Buddha.” 
The best name for it is doubtless the Living God. There is 
no objection to anyone calling it the “ Living Christ,” provided 
he does not make an illegitimate use of the name, by bringing 
present spiritual experience forward as evidence for events 
that are alleged to have occurred nineteen centuries ago, the 
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historical proof of which is insufficient. It is claimed, for 
example, that the real evidence that Christ rose from the 
grave is something that a present-day Christian can verify, 
not, of course, by handling documents and amassing evidence, 
but by having a present experience of Christ. This argument 
one meets with constantly in the school which has arisen around 
the name and influence of Dr Dale. The great doctrines of 
evangelical religion are still held as firmly as ever, we are con- 
stantly assured, but the historic proofs of the school of Paley 
are no longer relied on. ‘Tradition is set aside. The appeal 
is made directly to the Christian consciousness or experience. 
‘“‘ We know from our own experience,” it is said, “that Jesus 
Christ died for our sins and rose again for our justification.” 
The older school of apologists proved that Jesus rose from 
the dead, because witnesses, whose testimony has been recorded, 
declared that they had seen Him. The newer school attempts 
a more daring feat. Christians cherish in their heart a love 
for Jesus, they feel that love to be a source of strength and 
inspiration to a holy life: therefore Jesus of Nazareth, who 
was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and laid in a rocky tomb, 
emerged from that tomb on the third day. Such an argument 
is not reasoning: it is myth-making: it is arguing from a 
general feeling to a specific fact of another order. It is an 
attempt to make concrete and historical what is abstract and 
spiritual, to reduce a general truth to a definite and personal 
form, and that is of the very essence of myth. The Chris- 
tianity that deals with such arguments is still in the mytho- | 
logical stage. You might as well argue from the present 
experience of the sun to heat and to hurt, that the stories told 
of the far-darting Apollo were historical facts. Historical 
facts must be proved in a historical way. Present spiritual 
experiences, however precious they are, can never prove that 
an alleged historical event happened in the first century. 
There is no logical connection whatever between the two. 
One relates to the experience of people living to-day, the 
other relates to an event which is said to have occurred in the 
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time of the Cesars. One is amazed that a man of Dr Dale’s 
logical power and learning should have propounded such an 
argument. One is more amazed at the way it has been con- 
stantly paraded since his day. ‘The only explanation is the 
demands of the theological situation, caused by the complete 
collapse of the old apologetic, which appealed exclusively to 
historic proofs of the miraculous origin of Christianity. Some- 
thing must take the place of that, so the attempt was made to 
reason from what Christians believe and feel to-day to what must 
have happened long ago, oblivious of the obvious fact that, 
besides all the objections stated above, what Christians believe 
and think they experience to-day is the result of the views of 
Christianity commonly accepted in the present and in the 
past. 

It must be constantly borne in mind that whenever men 
begin to set forth their Christ, it is an ideal either of them- 
selves or of someone they deeply revere and love. It cannot 
be otherwise. “An ideal necessarily mingles with all con- 
ceptions of Christ,” said Jowett; “why should we object to 
a Christ who is necessarily ideal? Do persons really suppose 
that they know Christ as they know a living friend? Is not 
Christ in the Sacrament, Christ at the right hand of God, 
Christ in you the hope of glory, an ideal? Have not the 
disciples of Christ, from the age of Paul onwards, been always 
idealising this memory?” How true these words are, and 
how simple; yet how much dogmatism would disappear 
were they frankly accepted. The worst of all dogmatisms, 
and the most inveterate, is that which claims that its own 
ideal of Christ is the right one. How fortunate that 
dogmatism about the actual Jesus is not possible! He is 
only partially known to us; “Enough to assist us, but not 
enough to consirain us,” as Jowett goes on to say. No 
biography of Him in the modern sense is possible, and just 
because of that, the various Christ-ideals have arisen—the 
grandest, noblest thing Christianity has done for the race— 
and the grandest, noblest thing about the creation of the 
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ideal is that it is ever expanding as the soul of man expands. 
If we had had a full biography of Jesus this would not have 
been possible. It is just because the details of the life of Jesus 
are so meagre that the ideal of the Christ has grown around it, 
—giving it in the first place a location and a name, and, in the 
second place, finding for it new organs of expression in every 
age, developing new powers, and assimilating new elements of 
human life as that life grows richer and deeper. 

It is hopeless to attempt to understand the New Testament, 
or the history of Christianity, or the needs of our time, so long 
as we continue to confound Jesus with the Christ ;—the first, 
a historic figure of the first century; the second, a reflection 
of this historic figure, in which there is always of necessity 
a subjective element. The Christ is the increment of 
Jesus, the person expanding into an ideal. The Christ of 
medievalism drew its elements from medieval life. The 
Christ of the Nicene period was a Logos-Christ. The Christ 
of Renan is a nineteenth century Frenchman. The Christ of 
Matthew Arnold is a modern apostle of sweetness and light. 
Men cannot get away from themselves, do what they will, 
and their Christ is the expression of their own ideal; the 
work which they conceive Him as doing is the work which 
they think necessary to be done. The work which Paul 
thought necessary in his day—and which was necessary—the 
separation of the new movement, which afterwards became 
Christianity, from the Jewish religion, could not be effected 
by the Christ of the Jerusalem Church. He needed a new 
ideal of the Christ, and this ideal had to be still further ex- 
panded and altered before it could fit the needs of the Greek 
world, and do the work which the Greek theologians thought 
necessary—bridge the gulf that yawned in their thoughts 
between God and man. 

The truth is that the churches have never yet really 
faced the spiritual situation created by the new knowledge 
of our day. A writer in this Journal (Oct. 1905) points 
out that “Not even yet has the truth of the Copernican 
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astronomy become thoroughly soaked into the substance 
of Christian thought.” The scheme of dogma which has 
claimed to be the creed of Christendom received its death-blow 
at the hands of a priest in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, for every one of the doctrines which make up that 
creed fit, like a picture into a frame, the universe as known to 
ancient and medieval times. That scheme is wholly out of 
place in the enlarged universe which is taught to our children 
in every secular school in the land. This is what makes the 
orthodox creed seem to the average man so much “in the air.” 
It grew out of and is dependent upon that exploded scheme 
of the universe. ‘Our religious beliefs,” said Principal 
Fairbairn, in an early utterance, “can never be dissociated 
from our conception of the universe, and as the latter grows 
larger and finer, the former must be transfigured that they may 
live and shine in the new light.” ‘The call then is loud and 
clear for the churches to bring their teaching into harmony 
with the larger universe, to make their beliefs a true reflection 
of it, large with its largeness, deep with its depth, sublime 
with its sublimity, to front an altered world, to expand to the 
larger thought of God and of spiritual reality which it gives. 
This call is yet, as the writer above referred to points out, only 
partially answered. It is true that Copernicus has completely 
triumphed, but the consequences which follow logically from 
his new universe are not yet accepted. The result is bewilder- 
ment, paralysis of faith, and doubt about the future. The 
whole framework has vanished in which has been represented 
the great drama of Redemption as conceived by the medieval 
and Reformation churches—from the Garden of Eden to the 
Second Advent of Christ. But when this is frankiy and 
thoroughly accepted, it is seen that the larger universe is 
destructive only of narrow conceptions, which the world can 
do better without. A new age of faith will come when the 
religious instincts of devout souls turn with joy to the new 
knowledge. Then faith will be not dissonant with things, as 
many feel it to be now, but harmonious, because it will take 
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form from the larger universe in which it dwells, and be in 
sympathy with the logical basis and methods of the living mind 
of to-day, making religion a vital and intelligible reality to 
that mind. 

Again, the time seems to have come for stating plainly and em- 
phatically that Jesus, as recent criticism of the New Testament 
is enabling us to see Him, does not belong to the orthodox 
churches. Nothing is so characteristic of these churches as 
the claim that they own Jesus. They are constantly defend- 
ing Him, and claim to say who have a right to preach Him. 
Now if anything is clear from recent study of the New 
Testament, it is that none of the characteristic ideas of 
orthodoxy came from Jesus. The orthodox dogma of the 
person of Christ came from Greek philosophy. Its genesis 
and historical development have been traced again and again. 
The orthodox dogma of man as a being totally depraved came 
from St Augustine, and the orthodox doctrine of atonement 
from St Anselm. Jesus belongs rather to those who speak of 
the worth and dignity of human nature, of an indwelling divine 
power in the soul, of the unlimited possibilities of the indi- 
vidual and the race, of the natural divine sonship of every man, 
woman and child, of the essential soundness of human nature ; 
of faith in the soul; of salvation as mental and moral health 
through education, culture, enlightenment, training ; of God 
Himself as the indwelling Life and Love, and of the Divine 
love hinted in the human. “Jesus alone in all history saw the 
true greatness of man,” says Emerson. He alone dared utter 
that mightiest word of encouragement, “ Be perfect, like your 
Father.” No wonder that the orthodox theologian, in order to 
get his gospel that disparages man and exaggerates his sin, has 
to belittle the gospels which give us these sublime hints of 
Jesus, preferring the Christ of the Epistles to the Teacher of 
Galilee. It is the voice of Jesus which strongly moves us to 
require great things of ourselves because great things are 
expected of us. Here is the ever-vital message of Jesus to 
the men of His time and to the men of all times. 
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There were two great reactions during the nineteenth 
century which have not yet spent themselves, and will not, 
from all signs, for some years to come—one in the Episcopal 
Church and the other in the Free Churches of England. The 
first was inspired by J. H. Newman, the second by R. W. 
Dale. If one takes a broad enough view, one would say 
that these two are really one. At the end of the eighteenth 
century and the beginning of the nineteenth there was in- 
augurated a great forward movement. The French Revolution 
stirred all men to new thoughts, and roused them into fresh 
ways of looking upon nature, history and life. The birth of 
Romanticism was marked by a choir of young poets who 
broke into song like a flock of birds in the blossoming trees of 
spring. These not only created a new school of poetic ex- 
pression, but they made a freer air for the world to breathe. 
They broke through the servile worship of a conventional age, 
and gave voice to the deeper, more genuine sentiments and 
needs of human nature. Liberalism in politics and religion 
became the watchword of the hour. But before Newman 
appeared on the scene, the great reaction for which he was 
destined to do so much had begun. Romanticism itself 
became reactionary by becoming historical, throwing over the 
deeds of the past the same glamour with which Wordsworth 
and his compeers had glorified nature and the soul. The poets 
of nature and of human freedom became the poets of patriotic 
devotion and of national ideals. In 1832 the great Reform 
Bill was passed, and it seemed to a group of zealous young 
Oxford men that the one duty before them was to check the 
progress of religious liberalism which was threatening to engulf 
the Church of England. As Newman himself puts it, “ The 
vital question was how to keep the Church from being liberal- 
ised.” Hence the High Church revival which characterised 
the whole of the nineteenth century, and which shows no sign 
of abating. I have a feeling bordering on reverence for the 
great Cardinal, but that does not blind me to the fact that he 
was the means of leading multitudes of his countrymen into 
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obscurantism. It is quite possible to have the greatest respect 
for his intellectual subtlety, vast and varied learning, his 
sincerity, devotion, and purity of life, and at the same time 
to deem him absolutely mistaken in reading the signs of the 
times, profoundly wrong in denouncing liberty of thought, 
and in seeking to lead the Church back to the so-called “ ages 
of faith.” We can easily see why so good a man should seek 
and find safety in the Roman Church. It was an assumption 
with him, never questioned, that Jesus must have given to the 
world an historic authoritative Church ; that the human mind 
left without an external infallible guide must inevitably go 
astray; and that, therefore, the liberalism of his day was 
drifting on the rocks of absolute denial. The speed with 
which such a man will tend towards Rome will be in propor- 
tion to his sincerity and earnestness. Tradition must be to 
him “ kindly light,” modern thought must seem “ garish day,” 
and the only safe place “amid the encircling gloom” of the 
world must be within the sacred walls of the one Church. 
Grant Newman’s unquestioned assumptions or presuppositions, 
and there is no getting away from his conclusion. 

As there were hundreds of young men in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, as Froude tells us, for whom “ Credo 
in Newmannum” was the genuine symbol of faith, so there 
were and are now hundreds of Free Church ministers whose 
attitude may be described as that of followers of R. W. Dale. 
And as one does not need to be a Roman Catholic to revere 
Newman, so it is quite possible to believe that the influence 
of Dale upon the course of theological thought in the Free 
Churches of England has been distinctly reactionary, and at the 
same time to have a very high admiration for his character and 
his work as a Christian moralist and political reformer. 

As the followers of Newman were dominated by his idea 
of external authority, so the followers of Dale are ruled by 
abstractions. They do not rest their faith on documentary 
evidence as did the older type of Protestant orthodoxy; they 
appeal to the experience of living men. And this enables 
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them to assume the air of liberalism, to dispense with tradi- 
tion, to denounce dry systems of dogma, to assert for our age 
its own character, perils, needs, hopes and aspirations, and to 
insist on a gospel which stands in vital relation to the present 
age. But they stop short of a perfectly clear and luminous 
statement. The experience which they claim to be the typical 
Christian experience somehow guarantees the old arbitrariness 
which has been the bane of theology all along, the conception 
of an abstract humanity suffering from an abstract evil and 
capable of being saved by an abstraction. This stereotypes one 
experience of salvation as the only and the universal experi- 
ence. How much broader is the New Testament presentation 
of the matter! Even Paul refuses to be bound by the logic of 
his own words. If men are saved by faith, they are also saved 
by hope, and they are also to work out their own salvation. 
Another Apostle asserts that men are saved by receiving the 
word of God written on the heart. ‘“ Receive with meekness 
the ingrafted (or inborn) word which is able to save your souls.” 
When Jesus is asked how a man may inherit eternal life, He 
points out the way the ascetics have chosen: “Sell all that 
thou hast, and give to the poor”; and again, when asked the 
same question, He points to the moral law: “Do this, and 
thou shalt live” ; and again He echoes the stoical gospel that 
it is only by manly endurance and through continual con- 
flict that we are to be saved: “He that endureth to the end 
shall be saved.” On another occasion He as distinctly states 
that justification is by love: “Her sins, which are many, are 
forgiven, for she loved much.” How foolish, in view of all 
this, to formulate one exclusive plan of salvation. There 
is no one plan which all must accept. There are many ways 
of salvation from the manifold dangers of life. But we 
must distinguish between the actual deliverance men experi- 
ence and the interpretation which they give to it. It should 
not surprise us when we find even eminent saints attributing 
their most sacred experiences to causes that are entirely in- 
adequate or tracing them to wrong sources altogether. And 
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while we reject the explanation, we need not doubt the reality 
of the experience. Doubtless tradition, which led J. H. 
Newman into the Roman Church, was a “kindly light” to 
him. And doubtless, too, Martin Luther was justified before 
God and man by his faith in Christ, just as John Wesley felt 
himself cleansed from all sin by the blood of Christ, and the 
followers of Dr Dale have seemed to themselves to enter a 
new life by an experience of the “living Christ.” What is 
wrong here is the claim that any of these interpretations is 
the only right or universal interpretation. We must find some 
explanation of all these varied experiences, which shall recog- 
nise the divine life in them all. 

It is comforting to see, when one lifts his eyes from these 
reactions of ecclesiasticism and theological obscurantism, that 
they are, after all, but eddies in the onward stream of progress. 
It is never to be forgotten that the force of the backward is 
always in correspondence with the force of the general current 
which is sweeping towards the sea. What are the reports that 
are coming in from all parts of the world to-day? They all 
tend to one announcement, they all unite their voices to preach 
one mighty Gospel, the essential goodness of the world and of 
life: that the universe is cradled in love; that it is not only a 
unity, but a beneficent unity; that the life of man, the child 
of the universe, lies embosomed in one great Life; that the 
essence of things is good, and the purpose and the outcome 
good. But what is this but a confirmation of the essential 
Gospel of Jesus Christ? What He discerned in the depths of 
His own pure and serene heart, in His own sense of Sonship, 
men are finding to-day in the great universe—the Father, the 
Eternal Goodness, the Universal Love. This is the eternal 
gospel of which all partial gospels are but phases. 


K. C. ANDERSON. 


DUNDEE. 
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SIGNS AND WONDERS IN DIVINE 
GUIDANCE. ! 


Miss CAROLINE E. STEPHEN. 


In our day a considerable change has taken place in the 
attitude of thoughtful people towards what used to be called 
“the supernatural.” ‘The Psychical Research Society, whose 
very existence is the result of a change in our point of 
view, has no doubt brought about a still further modification 
of it, of which I at least am quite unable to take any precise 


measure, and which seems to be telling in two opposite 
directions. 


It has undoubtedly diminished the difficulty of believing 
that there may be a real kernel of fact in many stories which 
forty years ago would have been contemptuously disposed of 
as a mere “parcel of lies.” This increase of readiness to 
consider and inquire into mysterious incidents is of course 
part of a much larger change in the tendencies of modern 
thought. 

On the other hand the attempt, in so far as it has been 
successful, to classify and account for such phenomena, has 
in some slight degree encroached upon the area of mystery, 
and has thus seemed to lessen the number of opportunities for 
wonder. Some phenomena have by this process been reduced 
in rank, and messages purporting to come from an unknown 
world of spirits have been lowered to the level of interesting 

1 The substance of an address given to the Sunday Society at Newnham 
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cases of thought-reading, or mere pranks of the “subliminal 
mind.” 

But to encroach upon a region is not the same thing as to 
narrow it, unless the further boundary be fixed; and the 
further boundary of the supernatural, or, as I would rather 
say, of the superhuman, has, I suppose, never even come 
within sight. Its mysteries are not so much impenetrable 
as unfathomable. We need have no fear that the sources 
of wonder will ever really be dried up. We have, I believe, 
gained rather than lost, even in romance, by the attempt 
to study scientifically what for so long some of us have 
enjoyed in spite of science. 

There has also been, within my own recollection, a marked 
change of feeling—perhaps I ought rather to say a marked 
diffusion of changed feeling—with regard to miracles, which, 
from being regarded as evidence in favour of the creeds with 
which they were associated, have come to be felt chiefly as 
obstacles to the adoption of those creeds. Of course this is 
the natural result of the popular notion that miracles meant 
the occurrence of impossibilities—a notion involving contra- 
diction in terms. But even if the word be understood in its 
proper sense of a wonder merely, it is obvious that the 
more wonderful an occurrence is, the more it stands in 
need of being itself proved, before it can be used as a proof 
of anything else. 

Whether our faith in spiritual power will in time grow 
strong enough, and be sufficiently corrected and tested by in- 
creasing knowledge to warrant our accepting such wonders as 
belong to our present creeds, or whether our critical faculties 
will succeed in disentangling the true faith from obstructive 
legends, remains to be seen. It does not on the face of it 
seem unlikely that, in any great crisis in the life either of 
individuals or of the race, wonderful lights should be thrown 
on, or reflected from, the depths of inner experience. But the 
subject of miracles is quite beyond my scope. I aim only at 
suggesting some thoughts as to our right attitude with regard 
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to such signs and wonders as may occur spontaneously 
(unsought, that is, by ourselves) in our own experience, con- 
sidered as bearing on practice, and especially on our religious 
life. 

And here we must distinguish between signs and wonders. 
Not all wonders are signs (though it may be hard to find 
anything wonderful which is quite without significance), and 
certainly not all signs are wonders. By a “sign” for my 
present purpose I mean something which affords direction. 
A flag or a whistle may do this without exciting any wonder. 
And our wonder may be strongly excited by something 
unfamiliar and striking—say, for instance, a mirage or an 
apparition—which has no practical bearing on our conduct. 

I suppose that all study of nature (including human 
nature) tends to increase our sense of being immersed in 
mystery in all directions —of the existence of mysteries 
unfathomable, or at any rate unfathomed by us, not only 
around but within us. To this indeed we are so much 
accustomed that on many of us it makes but little impression. 
Yet there are moments when the surrounding mystery seems 
to draw near and to become palpable—to lay, as it were, a 
finger on us individually. A dream, a waking vision, words 
spoken, as it were, in our mind’s ear, even a mental sensation, 
and perhaps still more a significant coincidence, may startle 
us with the sense of receiving a communication from the 
unseen—a personal intimation. 

I said just now that not all signs were wonders. Perhaps 
the most impressive and suggestive of all the intimations we 
are considering are those signs of which the wonder consists, 
not in anything abnormal in the method of their communica- 
tion, but in the appropriateness of the communication itself 
to the circumstances of the moment—in the combination of 
events, ordinary in themselves, but significant in the fact of 
their combination—coincidences, in short, unplanned and un- 
controllable by us. It is not easy to relate these experiences, 
because their significance often depends on long, and perhaps 
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minute, chains of circumstances and feelings which can be 
known only to ourselves. 

Under this head (and protected by the same natural veil 
of privacy) come most of those significant occurrences of 
which we speak as answers to prayer—coincidences or corre- 
spondences between our requests and our allotments. 

Any attempt to trace the full significance of such co- 
incidences would lead us beyond our present scope, but there 
is one remark which it seems worth while to make about them 
—they have, so to speak, the merit of being not of our own 
making ; they cannot be suspected of arising from disordered 
nerves or from mere imagination. There is in them nothing 
akin to the unlawful dealing with possibly unhallowed or 
noxious powers of which so many of us feel an instinctive 
(and I cannot but believe a salutary) dread in regard to 
consciously invited “spiritual manifestations.” For the pur- 
pose of serious study some things may be justifiable which 
no one should do out of mere curiosity. I cannot attempt to 
draw for others the line between lawful and unlawful dealings 
with “spirits ”—but I am very sure that there is great danger 
in disregarding it. 

Spontaneous personal intimations include not only co- 
incidences, but the less historical and verifiable cases of 
presentiments and premonitions, of knowledge ‘“ without 
outward information,” of mysterious promptings to perform 
certain acts or visit certain places, of apparitions and visions 
and dreams and voices. Granting, for the moment, as I believe 
no one can wholly deny, the veracity of those who relate such 
experiences, the questions cannot but arise: How are we to 
estimate their value as intimations? What is for us the 
practical and religious value of a wonderful sign or a significant 
wonder? How far does the fact that an experience is un- 
accountable and mysterious in its origin bestow on it, or 
deprive it of, any rightful authority over us? 

Those to whom these experiences come will not be likely 
to undervalue them ; but even they must feel that the question 
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how far we are justified in obeying them is one of some 
difficulty and importance. 

It is not, I believe (as it might appear), needless to insist 
that it can only be by the exercise of a real ethical judgment 
that we can be preserved from delusions in these dangerous 
regions ; that we must never, in obedience to the promptings 
of unseen and unknown powers, transgress the very slightest 
of the restraints imposed by conscience, by good faith or fit- 
ness, or even by common sense. It is only when, on all these 
well-recognised grounds, we are sure that the step mysteriously 
indicated is fully open to us, that any question of obedience 
to the suggestion can arise. 

But even so, there are many who would hesitate to take 
any action at all in obedience to an imperfectly explicable 
summons, especially if the action involved trouble or incon- 
venience. 

The most obvious ground of hesitation is the general belief 
that openness to mysterious communications implies some 
degree of nervous weakness. Professor James indeed urges, and 
I think with reason, that the results of these impressions, which 
have in point of fact been experienced by most of the great 
religious leaders, are in no way discredited by the fact—if it be 
a fact—that the capacity for receiving them belongs chiefly to 
what he calls the neurotic temperament. He maintains that 
the only really important question is as to the intrinsic quality 
of the communication, as making for or against edification and 
enlightenment; that, in short, truth is none the worse for 
having been discerned by the spirit through some gap or chink 
which may betray a lack of normal thickness of the veil of the 
flesh—perhaps even at the cost of some damage to that useful 
protecting screen. 

It is satisfactory to be assured that truth is none the 
worse for being mysteriously communicated. But still we 
must ask, Is it any the better for the mystery of its origin ? 
does the mystery in fact tend in any degree to stamp it 
as divine ? 

Vor. IV.—No. 4. 55 
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The Society of Friends, to which (not by birth but by 
conviction) I belong, has in its annals and biographies a rich 
store of records of “remarkable occurrences” (as Friends used 
to call them) of this kind. Such incidents are very familiar 
not only in the past but in the present everyday life of Friends, 
by whom they are often regarded with a certain reverence, as 
bearing a sort of divine stamp—as in some degree evidence of 
a “right guidance” from above. Such a feeling is no more 
peculiar to Friends than are the “remarkable occurrences” 
themselves, but it is perhaps amongst Friends that it is most 
fully recognised and accepted—a very natural result of the 
special stress laid by them on the belief in immediate divine 
guidance ; in what William Law calls “perennial inspiration” 
—in the possibility and the blessedness of “walking with 
God” as did Abraham. 

But the very preciousness of the thought of divine guid- 
ance makes it the more imperative a duty to test in every 
possible way—at least to expose freely to every kind of test— 
whatever claims our attention as coming from that supreme 
source of blessing. 

My own reply to the questions I have asked would be that 
the mere fact of mystery or unaccountableness in the trans- 
mission of a message can neither give nor take away authority. 
I believe entirely with Professor James that this must depend 
on the intrinsic nature of the communication, and on the 
appeal made by it to the enlightened conscience. A com- 
munication which, being unaccountable, must of necessity be 
anonymous, should certainly be subjected to every test by 
which any other anonymous communication would be tried 
before being allowed to influence our action. As far as we 
can have any knowledge of the unseen world of spiritual 
existence, so far, I believe, do we find the old distinctions 
between good and evil, weighty and trivial, clean and unclean, 
holy and unholy, helpful and harmful, and so on, running 
through everything. In the invisible as well as in common 
daylight we need the exercise of spiritual discernment ; and the 
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deeper and more central the power, the more essential is a 
“single eye” in meeting or in wielding it. 

That single eye can, I believe, be preserved only through 
obedience to the innermost and central light which shines 
through conscience,—through a resolute “seeking first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness.” But ample experience 
proves that in that search we are often aided and prompted 
by impulses springing from depths we cannot fathom—nay, I 
believe that it is in obedience to such impulses that the greatest 
heights of spiritual life and blessing have been attained. Who 
can fathom the sources of inspiration, and who will dare to 
say that we could afford to forego them ? 

Each instance of a personal intimation must of course be 
judged on its merits. But equally of course our judgment 
on all such matters will be in accordance with our underlying 
convictions respecting the nature of our relation to our Maker 
and the right method of approaching Him. It is the special 
trouble of our times that on these fundamental questions 
there is so much of doubt and divergence amongst us. I 
cannot here attempt to do more than avow my own point of 
view, without attempting any vindication of its reasonableness. 

My own belief, then, is that it is right and reasonable for us 
to expect that we should be able to hold some immediate 
communication with the Father of our Spirits; that He in 
whom we live and move and have our being does in fact 
exercise in various ways some degree of guidance towards all 
His creatures ; a guidance which, as we have faith and patience 
and courage to yield ourselves to it, becomes more and more 
perceptible and clear and satisfying, until at last life may be 
altogether transfigured by it. The more elementary and 
universal form taken by this guiding Power lies, no doubt, 
in the broad highway of morality—of recognised principles of 
virtue and social obligation. To many people these outward 
and universally applicable rules seem to be the only ac- 
cessible guides of conduct, and it may be that for such 
they are, in truth, sufficient. But when we can in sincerity say 
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that “All these we have kept from our youth upwards,” a 
more intimate “ counsel of perfection ” may be addressed to us 
individually: ‘Sell all and follow Me”; and by those who, to 
the best of their ability, are truly following in the narrow 
upward path that leads towards life eternal, it has again and 
again been experienced that there come from time to time 
touches of the very “ finger of God ”—whispers of the inspeak- 
ing “still small voice ”—gleams of the innermost radiance— 
which do guide the willing soul ever upwards and onwards, 
not indeed towards any selfish or self-chosen ends, but towards 
the one supreme object of spiritual desire, the very Fountain 
of Life itself. 

It is in this region that I believe that we may rightly 
look for actual personal intimations of the divine pleasure ; 
but even in this region, and perhaps in it especially, the need 
of watchfulness is unceasing. Here the imagination may 
easily play us false. In “high places” there are still snares 
(and ever fresh snares) for self-love and self-importance; and 
that divine education which teaches us at all times largely 
through our mistakes and failures, may well become more 
severe in its discipline as the pupil advances from the element- 
ary to the higher stages of instruction. 

In all the best mystical teaching there are warnings 
against the snares of the imagination, and the greater safety 
of the hard and humble pathway of mere faith is insisted 
upon. No doubt experience teaches this emphatically to all 
who have long tried, in the scriptural sense, to “walk with 
God.” 

I have referred to the accumulated experience of the Society 
of Friends with regard to personal intimations of divine 
“requirements.” Two practices have come to be recognised 
by Friends as of great value as safeguards against delusion 
in this innermost region of experience. ‘The first is “ waiting ” ; 
the second, seeking “ Friends’ unity.” 

Not to act hastily upon any impression of a mysterious 
kind—to “ dwell under it” or “ pause upon it” long enough 
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to test in some degree its abiding power, is the most obvious 
dictate of ordinary prudence. The wisdom of sharing such 
impressions with others before acting upon them is, I believe, 
equally clear, though it is not of course applicable in all 
cases. But where practicable it is a most important preserva- 
tive of sanity. As Sir William Gull once said in this con- 
nection, “The human mind needs ventilation”; and I believe 
that communication with other minds known to be imbued 
with right principles is the best corrective of spiritual self- 
importance, as well as of other morbid tendencies besetting the 
religious life in its intenser developments. 

People often seem to think that the claim to be under 
divine guidance is a claim to infallibility—forgetting that the 
higher the teaching the more patience and submission is 
needed for its right interpretation, and the more painful will 
often be the processes through which its lessons are to be learnt. 
I specially value the emphatic denial of this claim to infallibility 
which is involved in the Quaker tradition (and out of which 
indeed our whole system of “discipline” has been built)—the 
recognition of the need for the most careful testing and cor- 
rection of individual impulses by the collective judgment of 
the meeting. Friends have learnt to recognise not only that 
the initiative in any divinely guided service must belong to 
the individual, but also that the wisdom, and in some cases 
even the duty, of the individual is to submit his own interpre- 
tation of such a call to the united judgment of his fellow- 
disciples. In this view there is, I think, an important suggestion 
as to the path of safety for the inwardly impressionable. 

Mysterious personal intimations may be said to belong to 
that twilight region where the brightness of day begins to give 
place to the vaster and more remote light of the stars ; even as 
the whirlwind and the fire were quenched before the “ still 
small voice.” ‘The very possibility of communion with God 
must ever be a profound mystery ; therefore we recognise in 
mystery the fitting atmosphere for communications from 
above, being, as it is, intimately associated with our deepest 
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sense of authority. But mystery, like music, in itself neither 
proves nor authorises, but appeals—and for the moment at 
least exalts—as with the pledge of a beauty not belonging to 
earth. Such is the power of the indescribable and unforget- 
table beauty seen sometimes on the faces of the newly dead— 
and seen nowhere else—one of the tenderest of all signs. Such, 
again, are visions of the departed, or of angels. Of these 
glimpses of glory we do not ask what is the practical bearing. 
Rather we desire to ponder them in our hearts with thankful 
wonder at the tender mercy and loving kindness which 
vouchsafes them. 

The thing we are trained to look for is indeed the thing 
we become capable of seeing. As the painter sees colour and 
form, and the musician hears harmony, so the heart trained 
to devout contemplation will see rays of heavenly light and 
will hear the accents of love where to others all may seem 
barren and silent. 


‘¢ Where one heard thunder and one saw flame, 


I only knew He named my name.” 


CAROLINE E. STEPHEN. 


CAMBRIDGE. 





THE SUFFERING OF THE SAINTS. 
Miss EDITH GITTINS. 


THe Madonna of Raphael—“ Madonna della Sedia”—is 
from association and long familiarity especially dear tome. Its 
every line is perfect ; it is so good a thing that it never wearies 
nor vexes. ‘The mother’s enfolding arms, her hands clasped 
behind the little tender body, her knee, her bent caressing 
head, make a soft nest of comfort, a sacred enclosure into 
which no evil can come. The child yields himself to her love 
and her protection, and is one with her, body and soul: in 
nearness to her are his joy and safety. The strong tenderness 
of affection was never more movingly depicted, its self- 
abandonment, its self-renunciation. She would save him from 
every ache and every mischance; she would die for him: he 
is hers, she is his—and yet, O impotence of love! she cannot 
avert a single pain, she cannot shield him from a single grief; 
she cannot make smooth the path that the bare baby feet 
must tread, she cannot keep him in her sheltering arms. O 
agony of love!—for, under the picture, hangs a cross! The 
rosy hands against her soft breast, the rosy feet that tread on 
air, shall be pierced with cruel nails: instead of the mother’s 
cheek pressed against his forehead, a crown of thorns shall 
pierce him; instead of sweet tones whispered in the ear, the 
pitiless laugh, the mocking shout ! 

This is the typical figure among the myriads of strong and 
beautiful souls who have nobly borne the burden of undeserved 


suffering. Lifted on the Cross, Jesus draws all men unto him, 
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not because of the suffering—thousands of poor unknown 
wretches left the world by the same awful gate ; ‘it is the cause 
that maketh the martyr, not the death ”— but because he is 
the symbol of the age-long mystery—how can the suffering 
of the good, the noble, the best be reconciled with the Love of 
God of which we crave assurance. In our human arrange- 
ments the best deserves the best, and any other apportionment 
we call injustice. 

Mysterious and awful God! how different art Thou 
from the best that does prefigure Thee! What gulfs un- 
bridgeable interpose between us and Thee! We call Thee 
Almighty, but Thou turnest not aside the path that ends on 
Calvary: we call Thee All-Merciful, and recognise Thee in 
the caress of the mother, but where art Thou in crucifixion’s 
agony? ‘Thy rain falls on the evil and on the good, on the 
just and the unjust, and what we must needs call Thy evils 
descend with the same indiscriminateness. The thieves 
suffered with the Master the anguish of the cross ; the malicious 
incendiary, overtaken by his own mischief, and the martyr at 
the stake, writhe under the same pangs ; agonising pain, like a 
thick choking mist, shuts the poor sufferer in and hides for the 
time the face of God, and Christ and savage utter the same 
wailing cry, “ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” 

We are so made that we cannot but shrink from pain: we 
long and strive to save those we love from all forms of it. 
Human love is the highest and best thing we know, we there- 
fore make God in its image. But, alas! in this there is as 
much confusion as help. I love my child: I would save my 
child—my friend, from pain and sorrow. God is able to save: 
God does not save: God is therefore not loving. How many 
pathetic narratives of wreckage of faith, of revolt from religion 
and from God, through this crude reasoning we have all heard. 
It is most necessary to the comfort and sanity of the world to 
enlarge the conception of what the Love of God may mean. 


‘‘ Sorrow is hard to bear and doubt is slow to clear. 
Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal and woe.” 
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If we have but a morsel of the Bread of Life, let us share 
it with the faint and starving. 

With this making of God’s love according to the pattern 
of human love, we must also reject other theories. We 
have experience of discipline and correction, but the idea of 
God choosing out miseries for our special case and advantage 
—miseries to be accepted with submission as His will— 
is abhorrent. This conception working backwards, and man 
imitating God, playing the part of God, has led to the most 
inhuman deeds—to cruelties unspeakable of harsh parents, of 
persons in authority, persecutors of heretics, inquisitors, all 
who have said, “ Let us burn the body to save the soul.” We 
mortals are on dangerous ground when we punish child or 
criminal, however carefully we may guard ourselves by calling 
the punishment remedial and ourselves benevolent. 

Let us turn our minds to the heaven of faithful souls, to 
those who have suffered for righteousness’ sake. Are we not 
as sure of their glad thought of pain endured and over as if 
an angel spoke? ‘The sufferings of that past time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory that has been revealed 
to us-ward—an eternal weight of glory! We are more than 
conquerors, through him that loved us.” 

“ Dear beauteous Death; the jewel of the just, 
Shining nowhere but in the dark : 


What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 
Could man outlook that mark!” 


Our own troubles and those of our contemporaries are so 
near that they block our vision: we see them out of propor- 
tion: the use of them is not discernible. But our race 
experience, for ever extending and receiving enrichment, 
should make us patient and hopeful. How many of the 
greatest pages in history and in literature are due to dire mis- 
fortune! how many of the greatest books are in very truth 
“the precious life-blood of the master spirits ”!—written in 
prison, in exile, in blindness, in the shadow of death. The 
glory of life lies about courage, “ fortitude and patient cheer,” 
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sympathy, self-sacrifice, hopefulness, faith—all the direct fruit 
of difficulty, hard conditions, or suffering. Would the love 
of God be more apparent in the absence of the radiance which 
illumines heroes, martyrs and saints, in the loss of the joy, 
admiration and stimulus to imitation which noble lives 
engender ? 


“God said to man and woman, ‘ By thy sweat 
And by thy travail thou shalt conquer earth’ ; 
Not by thy ease or pleasure ;—and no good 
Or glory of this life but comes by pain. 

How poor were earth, if all its martyrdoms, 

If all its struggling sighs of sacrifice 

Were swept away and all were satiate smooth! 

If this were such a heaven of soul and sense 

As some have dreamed of: and we human still. 
Nay! we were fashioned not for perfect peace 

In this world, howsoever in the next, 

And what we win and hold is through some strife.” 


Shall we receive good at the hand of God and shall 
we not receive evil? It is an inevitable conjunction. The 
beneficent gift can destroy ; water can drown, and fire consume. 
Increase the sources of happiness, the capacity for good, and 
the chances of mischance, the points of vulnerability increase 
in like proportion. Refine the tastes and the more intolerable 
will be ugliness, disorder, and vulgarity. Cultivate the ear, 
and a false note hurts like a pain. The savage is happy in 
conditions that to the civilised man appear frightful. The 
civilised man has possibilities of high and noble pleasures 
unimaginable by the savage, but to his most blessed experiences 
is linked the danger of misery and loss. The vast majority of 
men live according to established conventions: they think and 
speak the thoughts and words of others and suppose them to 
be their own. To one, here and there, of another make of 
mind, visions come and heavenly messages. Truth beckons 
along new untrodden ways, and these few follow, “in scorn of 
consequence,” outcries, derision, hatred, loss of comfort, loss of 
friends and possessions. Let the heart become more tender 
and sensitive, more generous in its bestowals, more catholic 
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and far-reaching in its sympathies, more eager in its revolt 
against wrong, and sorrows must needs be multiplied. The 
cherub Love, all smiles and mirth, and crowned with roses, 
who was our playmate in childhood, grows up beside us, and 
as the years pass, becomes indeed more visibly angelic, but he 
can wear the saddest face of all our companions. We fancied 
at the beginning of our life that his hands were full of nothing 
but joys, but tears and griefs, sorest wounds, worst aches, he 
brings us too. 

Because we love, we suffer—the parent for the child, the 
lover for the lover, the friend for the friend, the patriot for 
his country, the reformer for liberty and justice, the seeker 
for truth, the Christ for mankind. Do we wish to banish 
the angel? or do we whisper, “Though he slay me, yet 
will I trust in him!” That is the crucial test of souls— 
willingness to bear love’s cross, as well as eagerness to wear 
love’s crown. 

The animal shrinks from pain as the -worst evil: the 
human-divine creature craves the joy of love and risks the 
hurt of it. He is in love with love, and asks not, fears 
not, cares not what burdens must be borne for love’s sake. 
With scorn he 


“rejects the lore 
Of nicely calculated less and more ”’ ; 


and finds peace in his refusal to reckon whether due return 
is made for lavish giving. When pain comes and disappoint- 
ment of high hopes, failure to achieve the noble purpose, 
ill-requital, loss, suffering, anguish of sympathy, he is faithful 
still, and even in the darkest hour would not love less that he 
might suffer less. 

Four brief records in the Gospel story show us the main 
types of these blessed willing sufferers. The words, “ He 
steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem,” put us in remem- 
brance of all holy souls to whom the call of duty is the call of 
God, and who obey it at all hazards of woe. 

«“ Let us also go, that we may die with him” is the cry of the true 
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disciples in all the centuries. Having themselves, perchance, 
no heavenly vision, they follow through the darkness the 
heroes whom they worship, and count themselves happy, 
however unhappy. ‘“ There were standing by the cross of Jesus 
his mother and his mother’s sister, Mary the wife of Clopas, 
and Mary Magdalene.” ‘These are of the host of lovers who, 
in sickness and adversity, cling the closer as trouble is sorer: 
while in the dying whisper, “ Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit,” we catch the last accents of a perfect obedience, 
and of sure, all-reconciling faith. 

To consider the unnumbered hosts of men and women who 
have thus lived is to make the heart swell and the eyes 
glisten—not for pity, but in elation and triumph. It is these 
who show us the grandeur of our humanity and the nearness 
of God to man. On these high levels earth and earth’s 
standards of good are left behind, things eternal have taken 
the place of things of time, and this mortal has put on 
immortality. If thus these highest heights are climbed, we 
may see in the suffering of the Lord’s Christs, of the noble 
army of martyrs to truth and justice and love, and of all 
humble faithful folk, not cruelty, but the very perfect love of 
God, drawing His creatures upward to Himself, purifying the 
spiritual nature in which they are akin to Him, and making 
them partakers in the plenitude of the divine joy and peace. 


EDITH GITTINS. 


LEICESTER. 





GOSPEL TYPES IN PRIMITIVE 
TRADITION. 


THe Rev. BENJAMIN W. BACON, D.D., 
Yale University. 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA had an ancient and unexplained 
tradition on the relative age of the gospels, which seems to be 
in contradiction with all other authorities, but goes back, says 
Eusebius, to “the earliest presbyters,” and in some form may 
be contemporary with that attributed by Papias to “the Elder.” 
Eusebius relates it thus: “In the Hypotyposes Clement has 


set down a tradition which he had received from the elders 
before him, in regard to the order of the gospels, to the 
following effect :—He says that the gospels containing the 
genealogies were written first, and that the Gospel according 
to Mark was composed under the following circumstances.” ? 
The well-known tradition of Peter: preaching in Rome, with 
Mark as his “ attendant,” is then related, but with a variation 
which proves its independence of Papias.’ 

1 Eus., H. E., I. xv. and VI, xiv. 

2 “They say (probably the elders referred to by Clement) that Peter, 
when he had learned, through a revelation of the Spirit, of that which had 
been done (prevailing upon Mark to write out the substance of Peter’s 
preaching), was pleased with the zeal of the men, and that the work obtained 
the sanction of his authority for the purpose of being used in the churches,” 
This statement of Clement’s testimony (H. E., II. xv.) is somewhat difficult to 
reconcile with that given later by the same writer (VI. xiv.), that “when Peter 
learned of this (Mark’s having composed the gospel and given it to those who 
had made the request), he neither directly forbade nor encouraged it.” Both 
representations vary in common from Papias in claiming a knowledge by Peter 
of Mark’s undertaking. The former goes further than the latter in claiming the 


apostolic imprimatur for the gospel, but even this in terms of marked reserve. 
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Why should the gospels be thus classified, and on what 
ground was it claimed that those which began with a gene- 
alogy were older than those which began with the incarnation 
or baptism? We have little besides the internal evidence to 
guide us, but a realisation of what the contrast really meant 
from the view-point of early Christian doctrines of the divine 
Sonship will tend to throw light, not only on the ancient 
tradition, of which Clement himself seems already to have lost 
the sense, but on the history of the four gospels themselves. 

Let us have first a historically exact definition of what 
a gospel is. ‘The following seems to the present writer to 
express the essential facts, at least, regarding what we may 
call the great gospels, those which became authoritative in 
various regions or spheres of ecclesiastical influence, as 
Jerusalem, Antioch, Ephesus, Rome, and were ultimately 
grouped in a “sacred quaternion.” A gospel is an attempt 
to explain and fortify the faith and worship of the existing 
Church by reference to the career and teaching of Jesus. 
Its purpose may be catechetic, evangelistic, apologetic, or 
even quasi-historical, but its method is necessarily wtiological.' 
This, and this alone, can account for the extraordinary 
structure of gospels as a genus. This alone is in conformity 
with the known facts of the Church’s growth—first, the faith 
in the risen Redeemer, together with the institutions giving 
symbolic expression to the religious life of the community ; 
afterwards, and at a remove surprisingly great, study of Jesus’ 
actual earthly teaching and career.’ 

For this reason the two main foci of every gospel are the 
baptism and the passion story.* ‘The Church at every sacra- 

1 On the etiological motive in gospel writing, note the judicious remarks 
of A. Menzies, Oldest Gospel, Introd., p. 15. 

2 M. Briickner, Entstehung der Paulinischen Theologie, 1903, shows with ability 
how the Pauline conception of Christ was already potentially present before 
his conversion in the transcendental Messiah of apocalypse. The earthly 


career of Jesus was a mere episode, whose significance lay only in overcoming 
the blindness of men. 


8 Mk, i. 1-vi. 13 follows the outline of Acts x. 38. After the baptism 
with the Holy Ghost and power, its results: Jesus goes about doing good, 
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ment had to answer the question, “ What mean ye by this 
service?” Between these focal points lies the cycle of narra- 
tives connected with the feeding of the multitude, central in 
every gospel. ‘They set forth the significance of the Agape, 
or Love-feast, of the primitive Church, an institution which 
originally ranked almost with the sacraments, and was followed 
by the rite of the Lord’s Supper (1 Cor. xi. 20-34). Only 
etiological use will explain the seeming anachronism of a 
discourse interpretative of the sacrament in Jn. vi. 48-59, in 
connection with the Sign of the Loaves, and not in connection 
with the last Passover. It also explains why the Walking on 
the Sea, a narrative which received symbolic application to the 
night in which Jesus was betrayed, is never dissociated from it,’ 
and why in all gospels the Prediction of Martyrdom and 
Transfiguration conclude this section. 

An important corollary from the ztiological theory is as 
follows :—Any gospel which tradition and internal evidence 
concur in exhibiting as the gospel of some one of the great pro- 
vinces of the Apostolic Church may be expected to reflect in 
its structure the mode of apprehension of Christianity charac- 
teristic of that region. The etiology will be as much con- 
cerned with local institutions and practices (e.g. Quarto- 
deciman observance) as the apologetic will reflect local 
healing all those oppressed by the Devil. In:the nature of a corollary is the 
training and mission of the Twelve. The first passion cycle includes Mk. vi, 
14~ix, 50. What is here presented in prediction and symbol is narrated in 
X.—XVi. 

1 The addition in Mt. xiv. 28-32 of Peter’s offer to share the peril of 
Jesus, his surrender to fear, and his restoration to faith by the Lord’s hand, is 
simply the allegorised parallel to the well-known story of Peter’s fall and 
restoration, and confirms the view above given regarding the application made 
of the story of the night of separation from Jesus and re-union through His 
miraculous coming. It marks the furthest step in the direction already taken 
in oceasional touches of Mk. vi. 46, 47, 49, 51; Jn. vi. 17, 21. Luke alone 
suppresses the story of the Walking on the Sea (but cf. Lk. xxiv. 28 with 
Mk, vi. 48), doubtless because of his special anti-docetic interest (cf. xxiv. 39). 
For an allegorising development of the figure of the Church as a ship “sailing 
over a great and troubled sea, the world,” “the multitude of the brethren, the 


passengers ; the foul winds, temptations, persecutions and dangers ; the waves, 
all manner of afflictions,” see Ep. of Clem. to Jas., xiv., xv. 
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doctrine in opposition to local disbelief and heresy. This 
suggests an important canon for enquirers into the history of 
the gospels ; but of this more elsewhere. 

1. The tradition reported by Papias gives us our earliest 
information on the history of gospel composition. It comes, 
as Holsten has seen,’ from a region and period where but two 
such writings, fundamentally different in character, were in 
competition for the place of authority in the Church. What 
Papias reports from “the Elder” is not two independent 
traditions regarding Matthew and Mark respectively, but a 
single tradition whose object is to adjust the relative claims 
of each. This is apparent from the antithetic relation of the 
two fragments in the employment of the same phraseology : 
“* Matthew made a syntagma of the Lord’s sayings ” (avveraéaro 
7a dyia). ‘Peter, in his discourses, which were the only 
source for Mark, did not aim to make a syntagma of the 


Lord’s sayings” (ody oamep oivragw TaY KUpLaK@y TroLOvpEVOS 


Adywr). Mark’s gospel, therefore, while suitable to be used, 
must be kept in its own place. This evangelist faithfully 
gave what he had heard from Peter, but was not, like 
Matthew, a follower of the Lord. Hence his gospel con- 
tained only “so much as he remembered” (Goa €uvynpdvevoe) ; 
and had he remembered all, it would only have been “some 
things” (éa); for Peter himself did not aim, like Matthew, 
at a systematic presentation of the Lord’s teaching, but gave 
only what the special occasion happened to call for (apds tiv 
xpetav). ‘The veracity and diligence which are conceded to 


Mark by “the Elder,” are qualities which, as he takes utmost 


1 Drei urspringliche noch ungeschriebene Evangelien, beginning. 

? The striking resemblance remains even if we adopt the variant readings 
on each side, ovveypdyaro and Adywv (v.l. Aoyiwv), which minimise it. In the 
latter case Adywv seems really more probable and is adopted by us; Adya, 
however, in the former instance, is more likely to be Papias’ word than the 
Elder’s. See K, Lake, Hibbert Journal, III. 2 (January 1905), p. 333, on W. 
Locke’s criticism of Adyia vs. Xéyor. The latter term is that in common use; 
Adyra in Polye., ad Phil., vii., and the Matthew fragment of Papias is 
perhaps preferred because of a tacit comparison to the Old Testament 
scripture. 
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pains to point out, do not suffice to rank him with Matthew. 
This adjustment of the Roman (Petrine) tradition to the 
Palestinian (Matthean) is redolent of Palestinian church 
interests, where it was less a matter of converting those who 
had never heard of Christ, than of instructing converts in the 
“royal law” of the “ Prophet like unto Moses.” It bears a 
close analogy to the appendix to the Fourth Gospel (Jn. xxi.), 
where the claims of Petrine tradition are similarly adjusted 
to the (superior) claims of the “Johannine,” or Asiatic. The 
one sets forth the terms on which the Palestinian church 
was willing to admit the Roman gospel to a place alongside 
its own, the other the terms the Asiatic church is willing to 
concede to the same Petrine (Roman) tradition, in return for 
recognition of its own, the Johannine.' 

Clement’s form of the tradition regarding Mark is in 
some respects strikingly similar to Papias’. Here, too, the 
harmonistic tendency is very marked. We hear the echo of 
Palestino- Alexandrian conservatism protesting against two 
foreign importations—an earlier Roman and a later Asiatic. 
Mark and John are both secondary from this point of view. 
The tradition as to each is admitted at its full face value, 
according to the custom of antiquity ; but neither gospel comes 
unqualifiedly or unconditionally to a place of equality with the 
gospels previously acknowledged in Alexandria. 

This attitude is apparent in both of Eusebius’ citations 
from the Hypotyposes. In the second it is not even admitted 
that Mark’s enterprise received the apostolic approval. In the 
earlier this is admitted, but with the greatest reserve ; barely 
enough is conceded to admit of the gospel being “ used in the 
churches.” True, it is no longer represented, as in Papias’ 


1 The only ecclesiastical writer to our knowledge who uses Mark as the 
gospel is Hermas of Rome. All branches of the church in Palestine used 
gospels which claimed the authority of Matthew. Opposition to the Johannine 
canon is clearly traceable only in Rome. Its derivation is acknowledged to be 
Asiatic, though only Gnostic sects seem to have ever used it exclusively 
(Ireneeus, Her., III. xi. 7). On Marcion’s motives for the selection of Luke as 
“the gospel,” see below. Tradition makes Antioch its birthplace. 

Vor. IV.—No. 4. 56 
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form, as a work undertaken after Peter's death’; but every 
precaution is taken against construing Peter’s supernatural 
knowledge of the enterprise as implying responsibility for the 
contents. The position “the Elder” of Papias and “the 
earliest elders” of Clement are willing to concede to Mark 
is little more than that which the Muratorian fragmentist 
accords to the Wisdom of Solomon, or the Reformers to the 
Apocrypha. It is “good in its place,” but that place is not 
the seat of authority. 

It is important at this point to realise what was the seat of 
authority in religion for the (Palestinian) Elder, quoted by 
Papias, and “the earliest elders,” quoted by Clement respec- 
tively ; for whether they belonged to the same region geo- 
graphically or not, they do not belong to the same stage of 
development, nor have they the same standard; though as 
regards the superior claims of “Matthew” they are in 
agreement, as we should expect from the intimacy of relations 
between Jerusalem and Alexandria from the beginning. 

In the case of Papias’ “ Elder” the antithetic relation of 
the two parts of the tradition has already been noted. But 
there is more. The relation of the clauses gives a clue to 
“the Elder’s” standard of judgment. Just as the ovvratw 
Tav Kupiakav déywv of the Mark fragment gives the key to 
the ouverdgaro 7a Adyva of the Matthew fragment, so both 
furnish the key to the perplexing od pévto rafer applied to 
the work of Mark. Why moderns should assume that the criti- 
cism relates to Mark’s chronological order is not apparent.’ 
There is no evidence that the chronological sequence of events 
in Mark was any less appreciated in ancient than in modern 
times. Our first evangelist, aside from his artificial group 
of ten mighty works in Matt. viii. 9, follows this order as 
slavishly as our third, and the latter, we know, particularly 

1 This is probably implied in the phrase épyyvevris Teérpov yevopevos, 
“who had been Peter’s interpreter,” and the absence of any claim to apostolic 


supervision. Later (Iren., Her., III, i. 1) it is stated in so many words that the 
gospel was written “after Peter’s death.” 
2 Cf. Swete on Mark, p. liv. 
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sought to narrate xafefjs. The complaint of “the Elder” 
(whatever Papias and later writers may have understood) 
was, as we saw, that Mark gave no systematic and hence 
complete account of the Lord’s teaching (éa éypawe, . . . . 
doa euvnpdovevoey ... . ov pevTor Tagen. . . . ody WoTEp cUvTakw 
Towovpevos TOV Kupiakav Aédywv). The chief requirement from 
his point of view was manifestly the halacha of Jesus. Papias 
himself is mainly concerned with the évrodai apa tod xupiov 
Th miorer SeSopevar, which he arranged cuwvtaxtixds: obKk dxvjow 
Sé cou Kal Goa Tore Tapa THY TpeaBuTEépwy Kaas E“abov Kal Kadds 
euvnpovevoa ouveatataga (al. ovvraga) rats épunveias. His 
five books of the Adya correspond to the five-fold raéis of 
the Torah, the Psalms, and much of the Acday7y and the 
Sermon on the Mount; if indeed they do not represent the 
five-fold Adyo. *Incod which form the discourse nucleus of 
our first gospel, and are set off by a five-fold refrain in 
Matt. vii. 28, xi. 1, xiii. 58, xix. 1, and xxvi. 1. In like manner 
Papias’ authorities “the elders, the disciples of: the Apostles,” ! 
had wanted first and foremost “the Way” (halacha) of Jesus. 
Their criticism of Mark was that this gospel gave no complete 
owvtagis of the halachoth, but only a string of haggadoth 
derived from the preaching of Peter.” 

2. Clement’s “elders” also make a comparison of two kinds 
of presentation of the Gospel, only there is now more than one 
example of each kind*; moreover, the remembrance of a strictly 
halachic gospel, a pure syntagma of the Adyou “Incov, has been 
lost, superseded even in Palestine‘ by the canonical type, which 


1 Reading toyt® for TOYKY 

2 Cf. Ireneeus, Her., III. xi. 8. “He (Mark) made a compendious and 
cursory narrative, for such is the prophetical character.” In the Hebrew canon 
the narrative books which follow the law, Joshua-2 Kings, are “the former 
prophets.” 

3 The earliest known instance of the use of four gospels on a footing of 
equality is the Diatessaron of Tatian (175-180). Ten years later Ireneus 
vehemently advocates a sacred quaternion. The tradition of Clement comes 
from this period, and is probably motived by its debates. 

4 The discovery of the Oxyrhynchus Logia (better Logo?) proves it to have 
survived for a time in Egypt. 
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included % dex Oévra % mpaxSéra. The old contrast, native to 
Palestine, of halacha vs. haggada, déyou vs. Sinyjoes, has given 
way to a new, which still exalts the native as against the 
imported type, but employs a new standard of comparison. 
The canonical four gospels are received, but a special claim 
of antiquity ' is put forth in behalf of “those which contain the 
genealogies.” Our present task is to enquire whether there 
is significance in this new classification, or value in the 
Alexandrian order. 

Every one of our existent gospels has for its supreme 
purpose “ that ye may believe that Jesus is the Son of God” 
(Jn. xx. 81; cf. Mark i. 1, xv. 39; Matt. i—ii., xxviii. 18-20; 
Lk. i. 3, 4, xxiv. 44-48). In just what sense this faith must 
be understood, and what grounds it rests upon, the reader 
has to infer from the particular gospel in question. Now the 
most marked distinction between the four gospels the Church 
has ultimately canonised is that two of them connect this 
divine Sonship with Jesus’ birth, while the other two mani- 
festly attach no importance to the thirty years preceding the 
baptism, since they do not even mention that period, but, 
like Peter in the house of Cornelius, set forth their story 
“beginning from the baptism which John preached.” More- 
over, as all historians know, this contrast in conception of 
the gospel story corresponds to the most fundamental contrast 
between the Jewish and Gentile branches of the Church. 
From the outset it was inevitable that the idea of sonship 
or adoption (viofecia), both as applied to the people of God, 
and to their Redeemer as “the First-born of many brethren,” 
should convey to Jews a sense conditioned on their historic 
development of the Messianic hope, but to Gentiles a sense 
largely determined by their own religious conceptions of 
redemption. As Dieterich has justly said in his Mii ‘~asliturgie, 
“Every Greek understood that Paul meant the adoption by 
God as the form of reception into sonship, just as in the 


1 On the importance attached to priority of date, see Tertullian, adv. 
Marcionem, iv. 4. 
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Greek cults even before him the rite of adoption was used 
as the means of reception into the mystic fellowship with 
the Deity.” In a sense they would be right. Paul was a 
mystic. He did translate the Hebrew Messianic idea into 
terms of universalism. How could he expect to gain Gentile 
disciples to a Christ who should be primarily the Son of 
David, of whom it was written, “ Ask of me and I will give 
thee the Gentiles for thine inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for thy possession; thou shalt rule 
them with a rod of iron, thou shalt dash them in pieces 
like a potter’s vessel”? Even if his own conviction did 
not impel him to substitute for this Jewish nationalistic 
messianism a universal—nay, cosmic—Christology, in which 
the Redeemer becomes the “first-born” of every created 
being, a second Adam, a heavenly man who as life- 
giving spirit delivers humanity and the very creation itself 
from bondage to corruptibility and death,—even if this did 
not spring from Paul’s inmost religious experience of the 
revelation of God’s Son in him, it would have been imposed 
upon him by the necessities of his mission-field. Hence while 
according to his gospel Christ was indeed as regards the flesh 
“born of the seed of David,” this mere historical fact has no 
other significance for Paul than the parallel statement of the 
same letter, that Christ was also made a minister of the cir- 
cumcision so that God might be true to his promises given to 
the fathers.! It is immediately lost in the larger truth that 
he was “designated with power as the Son of God, by God’s 
raising him from the dead.” Christ as the Son of David is 
therefore already to Paul a type of messianism completely 
transcended, which, though he had known it, he would know 
no more.” Paul had ample justification for this exaltation of 
Jewish Christology above the level of mere pedigree in the 
teaching of Jesus himself. As the enthusiastic adherent of 
Simon the Maccabee justified his hero’s assumption not only 
of the high priestly, but even of the Davidic succession, in 
1 Rom. xv. 7. 2 Rom, i. 3, 4; cf. 2 Cor. v. 16 (Greek). 
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spite of mere Levite origin, declaring it Yahweh’s decree that 
Simon should be “a priest forever after the order of Mel- 
chizedek,” so Jesus had quoted the same coronation ode to 
prove that Messiahship is more than a matter of pedigree.’ 
Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 25 ff., and Peter (or the Petrine source) in 
Acts ii. 34-86, both start from Jesus’ use of Ps. ex., but with 
Paul it leads forward to the Logos doctrine of Philippians 
and Ephesians, with the Petrine source it leads back towards 
the nationalistic messianism of Luke i. 69-75; Acts, i. 6, 
li. 30-36, iii. 20-23, which is certainly not the dyeveaddynros 
priest-kingship of the writer of Hebrews. There is therefore 
from the beginning a Petrine as well as a Pauline way of 
conceiving the viofecia, and this is reflected in the structure 
of the gospels. 

Yet to understand even Paul’s conception of the adoption, 
as Dieterich warns us Greeks must understand it, is to mis- 
understand Paul. No epistle is so close to the idea of 
redemption (gwrnpia) as conceived in Hellenic mystery- 
religion as Ephesians ; but none rightly understands the great 
psalm of the Adoption in Eph. i. 3-14 who does not also see 
that its whole foundation is the Old Testament conception of 
God’s redemption of Israel from the bondage of Egypt “ for 
the praise of the glory of his name.”* Our adoption is the 
election of believers in the person of the Beloved before the 
foundation of the world, as Yahweh chose Israel in the person 
of their forefather Abraham, sending Moses to deliver them 
with the message to Pharaoh: “Israel is my son, my first- 
born, let my son go that he may serve me.”* In other words, 
Paul is fundamentally and historically a Jew, and his gospel, 
however recast and universalised, however grandly hospitable 
to Hellenic religious ideas, is rooted and grounded in the Old 
Testament redemptive drama. Jesus is and remains for Paul 
the Son of God as the divinely given representative and 


! Heb. vii. 3, in arguing that the high priesthood of Christ is dyeveaAdyyr0s, 
like that of Melchizedek, simply extends Jesus’ application of Ps, ex, 1 to 
cover the other function referred to in the same psalm, 

2 Cf. Jos, vii. 9; Ezek, xxxvi. 20 ff. 8 Ex. iv. 22; cf. Hos. xi. 1 ff. 
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leader of that redeemed humanity which God intended from 
the beginning should inherit the creation as joint-heirs with 
him, just as Israel inherited the Promised Land. The enemies 
to be dispossessed are now spiritual, not temporal; demonic 
hosts of the Prince of this world. “The Son” also is primarily 
“the Israel of God,” born, not as Ishmaci was of the flesh 
unto bondage, but as Isaac was, by the agency of (8ia) a word 
of promise, a supernatural and spiritual birth from above.’ 
Christ is the Son of God as the Leader and representative of 
this redemption. Birth and adoption are one, and both “of 
the spirit.” Thus Paul is still profoundly loyal to the Jewish 
idea of the adoption. Yet, as we have seen, the process of 
transcending it, at least in the case of the Son of David, had 
already begun with Jesus’ use of Ps. ex. against the idea of 
the Davidic sonship as a matter of genealogy. Both the 
mystical and the theocratic interpretation of divine sonship 
could find justification in the genuine teaching of Jesus; but 
there is a radical divergence from the start between the gospel 
of the sonship as it appears in Acts ii. 30 ff. and as it appears 
in Eph. i. 4 ff 

In the nature of the case it was inevitable that as the 
Jewish element in the Church dwindled and the Gentile in- 
creased, the idea of the viofeaia should lose its historic sense 
and take on more and more of the Greek or mystical. The 
process is revealed in a cruder and a more advanced stage in 
the second and fourth gospels respectively. Both are Pauline 
in the sense of making the person of Christ the essential ele- 
ment of the gospel, rather than his teaching. Both would 
convince the reader that Jesus is the Son of God, and astonish 
us as much as Paul himself by their indifference to Jesus’ own 
utterances; for the fourth evangelist’s ostensible discourses 
really go far beyond Mark in the direction of making the 
Pauline Christology the essential thing and disregarding the 
actual halacha of Jesus. Most of all, both are gospels of 


1 Gal, iv, 21-31; Rom. iv, 19, ix. 7, 8 (ef. Heb. xi, 11,12, 17-19). Cf. Jn. 
i, 12, 13, iii, 3-8 (cf. 1 Pt. i, 3, 23-25), viii. 31-41. 
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adoption, although Mark has not advanced to the stage of a 
defined incarnation and Logos doctrine. In short, the Asiatic, 
or “ Johannine,” is not only a gospel of the person of Christ, 
but, as Harnack shows, a sacramentarian gospel of the mysta- 
gogue,' full of the symbolism of the sacramental elements of 
water, bread and wine, aiming at redemption by illumination 
and mystic union with the Logos Christ, a pre-existent eds 
aowryp. Internal evidence is at least as emphatic as tradition 
itself in proclaiming the late origin and “spiritual” point of 
view of this Phrygian gospel. 

Some echoes of the conflict still survive which had to be 
waged in conservative circles before the “spiritual gospel ” 
could obtain an undisputed place alongside the other three. 
In Rome the objections were its contradiction of the received 
account. The Presbyter Gaius,’ who led the reaction against 
Proclus and his Montanist enthusiasts from Asia, seem to have 
repudiated the whole Asiatic canon,*® maintaining that the ad- 
mission of the Johannine gospel put the four “ at variance with 


one another.” Even Eusebius, who had read the Dialogue of 
Gaius and Proclus, is disposed to reject Revelation and admits 
doubt of Second and Third John, but solves the problem of the 
alleged contradictions of the Gospel by citing the argument of 
certain unnamed authorities,‘ who say that “ John in his Gospel 
records the deeds of Christ which were performed before the 


1 Mission und Ausbreitung, Bk. I1., ¢. 5. 

2 Schwartz, Tod der Sohne Zebedaei, 1904, p. 40, quotes with strong endorse- 
ment the opinion of Salmon (Hermathena, viii. 185): “ speculations about the 
Alogi might be much abridged if critics could be made to understand that 
Epiphanius’s Alogi are Gaius, and nobody else.” 

8 (Ireneeus, Her., III. xi. 9), “ both the Gospel [of John] and the prophetic 
Spirit.” 

4 « They (?) say that John, who had employed all his time in preaching 
the gospel orally, finally proceeded to write for the following reason :—The 
three gospels already mentioned having already come into the hands of all and 
into his own too, they say that he accepted them and bore witness to their 
truthfulness ; but that there was lacking in them an account of the deeds done 
by Christ at the beginning of his ministry. . . . They say, therefore, that the 
Apostle John, being asked to do it for this reason, gave, ete. Cf: Muratori 
fragment: “ At the request of his fellow-disciples and bishops.” 
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Baptist was cast into prison, but the other three evangelists 
mention the events which happened after that time. One 
who understands this can no longer think that the gospels are 
at variance with one another, inasmuch as the Gospel ac- 
cording to John contains the first acts of Christ, while the 
others give an account of the latter part of his life.”’ This 
easy method of harmonisation may have served in Rome, but 
the Alexandrian method is more subtle and more in harmony 
with the Alexandrian type of exegesis. Origen goes so far 
as to acknowledge that the literal sense of the Fourth Gospel 
is sometimes untenable. It must be understood allegorically. 
Clement meets the objection of its “variance” by declaring 
that “ Last of all, John, perceiving that the external facts had 
been made plain in the Gospel, being urged by his disciples 
and inspired by the Spirit, composed a spiritual Gospel.” The 
Alexandrian order would seem to have been as different from 
the Roman as their theory of harmonisation. Clement gave 
“the Gospels containing the genealogies ” as written first, then 
Mark, and “last of all, John.” 

For the Alexandrian grouping, Matthew-Luke vs. Mark- 
John, there is therefore a very significant rationale. Funda- 
mentally the tradition that genealogy gospels represent the 
older type is in line of true succession from that which makes 
the halachic, or logian type, anterior to the haggadic. Once 
the simple avvragis rv Kuypraxdv Adywv had been superseded by 
a Suyynous, in which the outline was furnished by the Petrine- 
Markan narrative incorporating the discourses, the old distinc- 
tion of type would be lost. A new polarisation was inevitable. 
But the line of cleavage is still between the Palestinian and 
the Hellenistic; the gospels which contain the Adyo are the 
gospels of the genealogies, and the gospels which emphasise 
the doctrine of the person of Christ are the gospels of adoption 
or (later) incarnation. Papias’ tradition and Clement’s alike 


1 Euseb., H. E., II. xxiv. Cf. the Muratori fragment: “Of the Fourth 
Gospel the author is John. . . . And, therefore, although varying ideas may 
be taught in the several books of the Evangelists, there is no difference in that 
which pertains to the faith of believers.” 
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reflect the reservations of Palestinian conservatism against 
Greek-Christian speculation. Strip the latter of the special 
application it receives in Clement’s hands to our Matthew and 
our Luke, and who will not acknowledge also the justice of 
the claim that the earlier type is that which presents Jesus as 
the Son of David, and the later that in which he figures from 
the beginning as the Son of God? Judged by their individual 
conceptions of the divine sonship, what can be more obvious 
than this classification of the four in two groups? In Mt. i. 1 ff. 
Jesus Christ is introduced as “the son of David, the son of 
Abraham”; in Lk. iii. 23 ff. as “the son of David, the son of 
Abraham, the son of Adam, the son of God.” In Mk. i. 1 ff. 
he appears as “the Son of God” from his baptism ; in Jn. i. 1 ff. 
as the Son of God from before the foundation of the world. 
If, then, as we have already seen, it is the main purpose of each 
evangelist to set forth Jesus as the Son of God, this is surely 
the scientific classification of gospel types. 

How, then, as to the earlier application of Clement’s tradi- 
tion? The tradition reported by Papias had a different mean- 
ing to him from its meaning to “the Elder.” Papias applied 
it to our Matthew. “The Elder” referred to quite another 
composition, as Papias himself more or less dimly feels. 
Doubtless he got over the difficulty, as later fathers did and as 
some moderns attempt to do, by assuming that the canonical 
Matthew was one of the many “translations.” But modern 
criticism has insuperable objections to this subterfuge. It 
knows that our first canonical gospel (1) is not the transla- 
tion of a Semitic writing, (2) is not the work of a first-hand 
“follower of the Lord,” (3) is not a syntagma of the sayings. 
All goes to show that “the Elder” spoke from the stand- 
point of an earlier generation than Papias, and with better 
knowledge. The same is at least probable in the case of 
“the elders” of Clement. “Genealogy gospels” is not a 
phrase of Clement’s coinage. He would have said “ Matthew 
and Luke.” As we have seen, it is a felicitous designation 
where the object is to differentiate the two great types along 
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which Palestinian and Hellenistic conceptions of “the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ the Son of God” were respectively developing. 
Clement manifests no appreciation of this difference of type; 
but in Syria, where we should naturally look for his “ earliest 
elders,” it would be appreciated. Certainly in Palestine, where 
both tradition and internal evidence locate our first canonical 
gospel, and probably in Antioch, whence tradition credibly 
derives our third, the classification of gospels as (a) gospels of 
genealogy and (5) gospels of adoption or incarnation, would 
have meaning. Here was the arena of conflict between 
Christians “who held Christ to be man born of men” and 
Christians who considered that “ He existed formerly as Son 
of the Maker of all things, being God, and was born a man 
by the Virgin.” ’ Here was the field where the principal non- 
canonical gospels circulated, the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, Gospel of the Nazarenes, and (probably) the Gospel 
of Peter,” the heretical tendency being now Ebionite, present- 
ing Christ as widos avOpwros, now adoptionist and docetic. 
On this soil “ genealogy gospels” might include a larger group 
than merely Matthew and Luke, and would indicate the true 
note of distinction. Clement’s tradition, accordingly, as well 
as Papias’, when interpreted in the light of its probable deriva- 
tion, refers not to specific gospels so much as to the repre- 
sentatives of a class or type. 

But while Clement’s tradition may correctly define the 
great axes of development in gospel composition from the 
time that the Palestinian church ceased to be satisfied with 
mere syntagmata of the sayings, and gave to all its evangelic 
writings the Markan outline, it is obvious that genealogy 
gospels of the pure type are for us if anything even more 
obsolete than Logoi gospels. We can know them only as we 
know the latter, by their incompletely assimilated elements in 
later compositions whose type is mixed. Just as the ancient 


1 Justin Martyr, Dial., xlviii. 
2 First known in Syria (Syriac Aacxadia) and at Rhossus, in the diocese 
of Serapion of Antioch. 
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Matthean syntagma of the logoi, after such vicissitudes of 
translation and recasting with new accretion as we can only 
conjecture, was finally transformed (in Palestine?) into 
canonical Matthew, somewhere between the date of Mark and 
of the Ignatian letters, by framing it into the Markan narrative 
with the addition of a beginning and ending, so, not far from 
the same period, our third evangelist also undertakes to set 
forth in (historical) order the things which Jesus began both 
to do and to teach (rovetv ré kai Siddoxew). He, too, takes up 
a genealogy, adapting it to the Markan story of the baptismal 
viofecia by transparent devices’; for the two conceptions are 
as incapable of real combination as oil and water.’ Both 
testify, accordingly, to the existence of earlier gospels, in 
Luke’s case at least probably written (Lk. i. 1), which were 
neither of the Logian nor (doctrinally) of the Markan type. 
They were haggadic, but not adoptionist, and since we find 
Paul in Rom. i. 3 f. already transcending their standpoint, they 
were beyond question earlier than Mark and John, if not 
earlier than the Matthzan Logoi itself. The great difference 
between the Palestinian (?) and the Antiochian (?) evangelist 
is that the former gives no evidence of any thread of narrative 
whatsoever outside of Mark whereof to construct the frame- 
work for his great stock of logoi; for even the genealogy and 
infancy tales call for nothing beyond oral sources, while out- 
side of the apocryphal scraps in xiv. 28-81,° xvii. 24-27, 
xxvii. 3-10, 19, 51-53, 62-66, xxviii. 9-20, the solitary 
instance is Mt. viii. 5-10=Lk. vii. 1-9. Luke, on the 
contrary, not only has independent haggadoth, from which 
a considerable number of important narratives are added to 


1 Luke iii. 23. 

2 Auf alle Fille liegt die wesentliche Bedeutung der Taufe Jesu darin, 
dass sie ihn zum Messias umwandelt, dass er als simpler Mensch in das Wasser 
hinabsteigt, und als der Sohn Gottes wieder heraufkommt. . .. Ganz im 
Sinne von Markus wird damit (in the reading of D., Lk. iii. 22 from Ps. 
ii. 7) die Taufe und nicht die Geburt als der Moment bezeichnet, wo Jesus 
durch den Geist zum Sohne Gottes wird. Wellhausen, Markusev., p. 7. 

8 See above, p. 879 (note). 
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the Markan framework, but these form a connected whole.’ 
Indeed, it is not even possible to say that Luke possessed any 
other syntagma of the logoi than what this source afforded, a 
Greek Sujynous, which we judge to have also served in some 
form as a source to canonical Mark. 

The reason why, with all their dependence on Mark, the 
later evangelists in every case are dissatisfied with its begin- 
ning, and insist on carrying back to an earlier point “ the begin- 
ning of the gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God,” is not far to 
seek. The very thing which made the adoptionist and docetic 
heretics insist upon using Mark exclusively (Irenzus, Her., ITT. 
xi. 7) made it unpopular with the orthodox. Those who 
“separated Jesus from Christ,” alleging that Jesus became at 
the Baptism the temporary “receptacle” of the zon Christ, 
had it far too much to their liking in Mk. i. 1-11. Specula- 
tive Paulinism advanced to a full-fledged Logos and incarna- 
tion doctrine in the “Gospel according to (another) John.” 
And pari passu with the orthodox advanced.the more refined 
type of Valentinian Gnosticism. Instead of Cerinthian 
docetists applying to Mk. i. ff. their crude adoptionism, or 
Marcionites applying out-and-out violence to a genealogy 
gospel, orthodox and gnostic alike in the period of Valen- 
tinus welcomed the new-comer in the field of gospel com- 
position and differed only in their interpretation of its 
theory of the beginnings. ‘The Church’s final statement of 
the case became: “In the beginning was the Logos”; the 
baptism merely served to point out the Lamb of God to 
his forerunner.” 

Why Marcion adopted the Gospel of Luke in preference to 
Mark, which other incarnationists of his time were using, is 
obscure. In all probability he found Mark in use at Rome,’ 
but its interpretation was also no doubt already fixed. 
According to Pseudo-Tertullian, 16, Marcion was preceded 
herein by his master, Cerdo, whose preference for Luke 


1 See Bacon, Introd. to N. T., pp. 219-224. 2 Jn. i. 1 ff., 31-38. 
8 It is the one gospel positively identifiable in Hermas. 
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might well be due to its position of authority in Syria, the 
region of Cerdo’s derivation. But to an ultra-Paulinist like 
Marcion the Gospel of Luke could be adopted only on con- 
dition of a thorough expurgation of everything which he could 
regard as a Jewish-Christian interpolation. First and foremost 
must be stricken out not only the genealogy,’ but all the open- 
ing chapters. Marcion’s Gospel began with Lk. iii. 1, iv. 31, 
in the form, “In the fifteenth year of Tiberias, Christ came 
down (from heaven) to Capernaum, a city of Galilee,” etc., a 
very instructive illustration of the thoroughgoing Greek doc- 
trine of Christ’s divinity. 

As an example of analytical criticism Marcion’s treatment 
of Luke is chiefly conspicuous as a warning against the 
violence of doctrinal prepossession ; and yet through tradition, 
or by mere blind instinct, Marcion’s conviction that Luke 
represents a compromise between the Jewish-Christian and 
the Greek-Christian point of view was in substance correct. 
The work of combining the Markan outline with the 
Matthean Syntagma is accomplished in the rudest way in 
our first gospel. ‘“ Matthew” gives us scarcely more than a 
bare juxtaposition of the two elements, with two preliminary 
chapters crudely prefixed,’ to mediate between the Markan 
idea of “the beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ 
the Son of God” by adoption of the baptism, and “the 
book of the genealogy of Jesus Christ the son of David, 
the son of Abraham.” In reality the mediating element 
fails to connect with either extreme. If Mt. i. 17-ii. 23 
is accepted, Mt. i. 1-16 is irrelevant. If the Markan 
narrative adopted in ili. 1-6, 13-17, is accepted in_ its 
fundamental sense,’ all that precedes becomes irrelevant. 
The same work of combination and (attempted) mediation is 
carried out with immeasurably greater literary skill, and 


1 Even Tatian rejected the genealogies, 

2 Cf. Mt. iii. 1: “ And im those days cometh John the Baptist,” etc. 

8 See the comments of Wellhausen above cited, and cf. Acts i, 22, iii, 22, 
vii. 37, x. 38. 
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with apparent independence, by Luke. On the basis of a 
Petrine dijynows, which long before had combined 7 \exOéra 
} mpax0évra in far more just proportion than the Roman 
gospel, and which extended its narrative at least to the 
founding of the Antiochian Church itself, our third evangelist 
has sought to mediate between the genealogy-type and the 
adoption-type. His literary skill is as manifest as the value 
of his sources, one of which includes the diary of a companion 
of Paul, another a representation of “the preaching of Peter,” 
wherein the primitive, un-Paulinised type of Christology is 
matter of universal recognition. Doubtless Wernle is right 
in choosing the third synoptic writer as richest in material 
for analysis, and as affording the true starting-point for 
critical research. From the broader view-point of one who 
would combine the testimony of well-sifted tradition with 
internal evidence, the Antiochian (?) Sujynois has another 
title to be made the subject of special critical research. 
With its relatively late date, its many vicissitudes of enlarge- 
ment, mixture, accommodation to other gospel types, it 
preserves not altogether unrecognisable elements of an earlier 
type of gospel. In the chapters prefixed to the Markan 
narrative in our first canonical gospel, but much more 
abundantly in our third, we have survivals from a type, the 
genealogy gospel, whose one-time currency is now attested 
only by the occurrence here and there of a strange variant 
in the genealogy chapters, and the tradition given by Clement 
from “the earliest elders ” that “ the gospels which contain (the) 
genealogies are the earliest.” 
B. W. BACON. 


JERUSALEM, SyRIA. 








DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the ‘Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books will, in future, 
not be open to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be 
limited to a single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends with a 
reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


IS THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT A WORKING RELIGION 
FOR MANKIND? 


(Hibbert Journal, April 1906, p. 482 seq.) 


:. 


I nave read Dom Butler’s article bearing this title with the liveliest interest 
and sympathy. To a very considerable extent it appears to me successful 


in its defence of Roman Catholic Christianity, as justified by that “ natural 
and inevitable ” development of its dogma and organisation, the recognition 
of which replaces for a new and deeper philosophy the condemnation of 
it as a process of mere corruption which was formerly the favourite theme 
of Protestant controversialists. Dom Butler, moreover, rightly insists upon 
the success of his Church in uniting, as no form of Protestantism does, the 
higher spiritual religion with the simple worship of superstitious peasants 
in a single system which neither obstructs the direct approach of the soul 
to God nor yet fails to provide for the poor and lowly the symbolic 
devotions that fit their needs (and not theirs alone), joining continually 
the wisest and most ignorant together in common acts of devotion which 
each can interpret according to his needs. I think that no candid reader 
of Dom Butler’s pages will hesitate to think hereafter, if he has not done so 
before, of Roman Catholicism as a form of religion in which the most 
spiritually-minded of Christians might, if Providence had there placed him, 
find his soul at home and live content. 

M. Loisy, in L’Evangile et l Eglise, has set forth a view which in its 
outline is closely akin to that which Dom Butler implies. I do not at all 
know how far Dom Butler agrees with the French theologian in his 
trenchant criticism of traditional opinions as to the earlier records of historic 
Christianity ; but in his use of the principle of development in defence of 
the right of Roman Catholicism to represent the movement originated by 
Jesus, he fights by his side. As I have already hinted, the defence seems 
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to me to be adequate. But, if the fact that the Roman Catholic system 
has “ naturally and inevitably ” developed out of the seed planted by Christ 
and His apostles, justifies its claim to represent that seed in the present age 
of the world, how can we deny the claim of the separated churches to be 
also, along with the Roman Catholic Church, representatives of that 
common germ of all? The fructifying energy of that seed has not 
been spent in the production of the Church now in communion with 
the Roman See; the separated churches are certainly also its offspring. 
Dom Butler would recognise, I take it, in the constitution of the Orthodox 
Church of the East a perpetuation of a form of ecclesiastical organisation 
beyond which the Western Church has, in developing the papacy, legiti- 
mately passed. The Roman Catholic Church, as contrasted with the 
Protestant Churches, perpetuates the medieval form of ecclesiastical 
organisation, from which they have varied. Why should their variation 
be wholly illegitimate? I see in this difference of treatment a too exclusive 
attention to what may be called the external signs of continuity. I say 
this without desiring either to affirm that the religion of the Spirit must (even 
ultimately) dispense with any outward transmission of authority, or to deny 
the right of the Roman Catholic system to continue, alongside of the 
systems which owe their origin to the Reformation, to embody and pass 
on elements of the Christian tradition in which they are lacking. ‘The 
chair of Plato continued long to exist side by side with Christian develop- 
ments of his philosophy. They had the promise of the future, yet we need 
not deny that something of value was preserved in the school over which 
his successors presided, and might have disappeared had it perished sooner 
than it did. I do not doubt that the chair of Peter has still its mission in 
the Christian world. It stands, and probably will long stand, as a symbol 
and guardian of the great Christian ideas of unity, continuity, and freedom 
of the Church from national limitations. Yet these are not the only elements 
in corporate Christian life; there are, we, may well hold, others which 
spring and thrive better in the separated churches. Nor is the use of the 
analogy of the succession in the school of Plato intended to imply any con- 
viction that the continuance of the papacy is necessarily incompatible with 
a re-establishment of the external unity of Christendom, should that ever 
be possible without a surrender of those potentialities of free internal 
development which reunion at present (were it even within the horizon of 
practical politics) would seem likely to extinguish. 

There is another point on which I feel myself dissatisfied with Dom 
Butler’s position. I would refer to the interesting passage in which he 
speaks of his own participation in various popular devotions. I do not 
wish to enter upon any argument as to the precise character of these 
particular forms of worship. In any religious community, a worshipper 
who does not desire to separate himself altogether from those whose ways 
of thought differ from his own, must needs from time to time participate 
in devotions the form of which presupposes much that is theoretically dis- 
putable. Where the line must be drawn is a difficult problem for each 

Vor. IV.—No. 4. 57 
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individual conscience. But Dom Butler does not seem in his article to 
recognise the need of drawing any line. It is hard, however, to see how, if 
no line is drawn, any acceleration of a corporate progress in religious 
worship and piety towards a greater purity and reasonableness could ever 
be justified. I use the expression “corporate progress” because I acknow- 
ledge that the connection of particular forms of devotion with a higher or 
lower level of religion is to be sought rather in the community than in 
particular individuals taken at random. It is possible for one individual's 
veneration for the Bible to be as superstitious as another’s for the relics of 
a saint; but we may reckon the spiritual advantage to be gained from the 
devout study of the Bible so much greater than can be got from the 
reverent preservation of a saint’s relics, that we may hold a community 
in which the superstitious veneration of unenlightened persons is directed 
towards the Bible is so far better off than one in which the like veneration 
is directed towards relics. A prayer addressed to Christ may stand in the 


consciousness of the worshipper who uses it for no more than a due of | 


honour to a sacred name associated with thoughts more august than those 
which concern the business or pleasure of everyday life; and a prayer 
addressed to St Mary or St Michael or St Nicholas (nay, to some conse- 
crated personage of a non-Christian religion) may stand for no less. But 
we may hold that the encouragement of the worship of Christ and a corre- 
sponding discouragement of saint-worship may have a close connection with 
the elevation of the standard of religious thought in the community. Dom 
Butler could no doubt state, but he certainly has not stated, the principle 
upon which he would decide that a particular devotion had been so far left 
behind in the progress of the religious spirit towards a better knowledge of 
God that it had become “idolatry,” as the ancient worship of Jahveh under 
the form of a calf became to the prophets of Israel. Perhaps he would 
answer that this principle was to be sought in the living voice of the Church, 
which, through conciliar decree or papal decision, now and again condemns 
some outworn practice of piety. But I must admit that, though I do not 
think that the religion of the Spirit need dispense with an ecclesiastical 
system—and can even imagine that the historic system of the Catholic 
Church, with its wonderful variety of adaptation to men’s needs, may be liker 
its ideal embodiment than any other system which the world has seen—yet 
I cannot but doubt whether the antithesis between the liberty of prophesy- 
ing and the authority of the community is solved or shows any signs of 
being soon to be adequately solved in that system. At the same time I 
agree with Dom Butler that it is rather in the spheres of speculative 
thought and of outward good works than in that of the interior life of 
piety, that the pressure of this antithesis seems to have been felt most 
keenly in the past by members of his communion. 
C. C. J. Wess. 


Magepacen Coiiece, Oxrorp. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


Il. 


Iv this article, which is as clear in its statements and as interesting in 
its treatment as the book which he reviews, Dom Cuthbert Butler criticises 
Sabatier’s “The Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit.” 
The tone of the article is all that can be desired. The author is broad in 
his sympathies and gladly recognises not only the sincerity of his opponents, 
but also the elements of truth in their theories. Thus he says: “ All will 
recognise that it (the Religion of the Spirit) is the very essence of religion, 
and that real religion exists only in so far as ilis essence is present.” A 
fairer critic one could not ask. 

Sabatier, as Harnack, had maintained that Catholicism is the product of 
natural forces, and that it is a departure from the Gospel, but that it was 
an inevitable development, in view of the forces which were operative in the 
second and third centuries. Dom Butler replies that “Sabatier’s impeach- 
ment of Catholicism amounts to a point-blank reiusal to admit any appli- 
cation of the principle of evolution to Christianity” ; and he contends that 
Catholicism is not only the natural, but the legitimate development of the 
teaching and life-work of our Lord, and that it possesses “not merely 
physical continuity, but spiritual identity with the movement which He 
inaugurated.” 

That is the issue, and it suggests three questions. 

(1) Let it be granted that Catholicism is a legitimate development of 
the teaching of our Lord, does it follow that it is the final form of that 
development? ‘This is a question of social, not of physical, evolution, and 
biological analogies will not help us. The question is this: Is an institu- 
tion which reached maturity in the Middle Ages the final form for all 
succeeding ages, and possessed of such finality and such an exclusive 
divine approval that any departure from it is the sin of schism? No one 
now holds that political institutions produced by evolution are final. 
Why should an exception be made of an ecclesiastical institution? It 
may be replied that the Catholic Church is divine, and that it is therefore 
an exception. But the article in question assumes that a warrant of the 
divine character and authority of the Catholic Church is its natural and 
legitimate development ; and surely the development of the State of the 
Middle Ages was as natural and legitmate as that of the Church. Why 
was not that political form final ? 

(2) The second question is: Was Catholicism the natural and legiti- 
mate development of the teachings of Christ, as set forth in the Gospels, 
in the sense that the Gospel teachings alone would have produced the 
Catholic Church with its dogmas and ceremonies? Did any extra-Christian 
elements enter into the evolution, so that the development, while natural 
in the sense that the result can be accounted for by known factors, is not 
natural in the sense that the result is the product exclusively of the original 
Christian forces? It is well known that many of the foremost scholars 
maintain that Catholicism is not the normal product of the original 
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Christian forces, and hence is not the result of a legitimate development, 
Harnack shows that the Greek religious philosophy entered the Church in 
the second century, the Greek mysteries in the third century, and the 
Greek mythology in the fourth century; and Hatch has pointed out the 
influence of the rites and terminology of the Greek mysteries on the thought 
and practice of the early Church. Loisy would say that the Church, by 
adopting the Greek philosophy and mysteries and mythology, made them 
Christian. But that is a proposition which needs to be established. 

It will be observed that, on the theory of Sabatier and Harnack, the 
original Gospel doctrines have not been destroyed by their admixture with 
pagan elements; and this original Gospel element produces genuine piety. 


Piety is the expression of appropriated religious truth, and is found in all 
communions. 


(3) The third question is: If the principle of evolution legitimates | 


Catholicism, why does it not legitimate the Protestant Reformation with 
its disintegrating forces, but yet with its glorious record of liberty? It 
certainly was the product of forces which were operative in organised 
Catholicism. It was not an uncaused event. Was it also divine? Pro- 
testantism is not an ephemeral movement. It has continued for nearly 
four hundred years, and it gives no signs of exhaustion. Why, then, 
cannot the same defence be made for Protestantism which the learned 
author makes for Catholicism—that it is the legitimate offspring of our 
Lord’s “ teaching and life-work ” ? 


Even if this cannot be granted, still, would it not appear that the 
answer to the author’s claim that Catholicism is the natural and legitimate 
development of Gospel principles, is—illud est demonstrandum ? 


D. F. Davies. 


Kenyon Cotiece, Gampier, Onto, 


Il. 


Farner Butier’s attack on Sabatier’s Religions of Authority in the 
April number is written in an open-hearted and tolerant style which is 
very winning, but also with a dialectic subtlety which appears to me 
o obscure, if not reverse, the truth. Its prime fallacy is in arguing 
that because priestcraft, with its creed and its liturgy, formed with 
Christianity the only amalgam which during the first three centuries 
could make it a working religion for mankind, the same sacerdotalism is 
still in the twentieth century a needful dilution or (as I should call it) 
corruption of the Gospel of Jesus. This plain issue is not thus plainly put 
in stating the Catholic case; it is evaded by the steady assumption that 
what has been shall be; and we, after nineteen centuries of experience, 
are actually encouraged to continue “for the sake of humility” in every 
superstitious practice that may appeal to the untaught peasant in the 
most reactionary Catholic country. ‘“ Blessed is he that stultifieth himself, 
for he shall be exalted,” is the modern Catholic version recommended to us. 
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We are told in the name of evolution and of human nature that the 
Catholic teaching, which, as the Bishop of Salford has recently told us in 
connection with the Education Bill, centres in the denial of the right of 
private judgment, is in direct continuity with the teaching which included 
“prove all things, and hold fast that which is good.” 

In order to achieve an apparent unanimity in both Catholic and 
Protestant servitude to authority, no account is taken of that large body 
of Protestant thought which from the beginning, and still more of late 
time, has entered into its freedom. Such bodies of Christians have always 
existed. In England and America they are typically represented by the 
Society of Friends, which, though never large, has also never been negli- 
gible as an advanced post in these nations’ spiritual array. Complete 
denial of both the traditional and the literal authority has been the soul of 
Quakerism from the first, and is so still. Similar free bodies exist else- 
where, such as the Mennonites, the Doukhobors in Russia, the Bab 
movement in Persia, and a modern sect in Transylvania. All “ Ethical,” 
Unitarian and other Theistic churches have been free and often powerful. 
Think of New England. And apart from these thoroughgoing types, we 
know well that the best part of the Anglican and Nonconformist churches 
in England to-day are in varying degree emancipated from authority and 
followers of the religion of the spirit. Where would Protestantism be in 
England, where still more in Scotland, if it had to draw all its enthusiasm 
from biblical literalism, or came with all its devotion to the altar of a 
priest? Father Butler, in drawing his picture of the churches, has ignored 
the most potent religious force of the age. 

Let us now consider not what our author has omitted, but the actual 
contents of his article. A summary of Sabatier’s book is given, in which 
much is made of the germs of later development found in the earliest 
times, and we are even asked to count the Apostle Paul among the 
progenitors of Catholicism because the idea .of the Church universal is to 
be found in his epistles. Remembering, however, that the whole stress of 
Paul’s career was directed to the foundation of the religion of the spirit, 
and to the discomfiture of the Jewish representatives of tradition and 
ritual, we need not be greatly dismayed. A more curious and daring 
attack still is Father Butler’s contention that our Lord Himself was a 
traditionalist, on account of the absence in Him of revolutionary methods 
towards the scribes and Pharisees. One begins to wonder why He was 
ever crucified by them, and we only recover our balance in recalling such 
passages as: “Be not ye called Rabbi”; “ Kings of the Gentiles exercise 
lordship over them, but it shall not be so among you”; “Call no man 
your father upon earth” ; “ Ye know that it was said thus by them of old 
time, but I say unto you” the contrary; “Generation of vipers”; “Ye 
make the Commandment of God of none effect by your tradition.” A 
list of a few of the words of Jesus on this subject happens to be usefully 
given by Sir Oliver Lodge on page 650 of the April number, and it may 
be commended to the Catholic apologist. 
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Whilst Father Butler dwells much on the evolution of the papacy, 
he ignores the evolution of the human mind. He regards the crust of 
ceremonial as due to “the elemental laws of human nature,” whereas it 
was due to the priest-ridden habits of the ancient world; it was the 
literalism of the Jew and the philosophy of the Greek which decided the 
character of patristic theology. 

Whatever claim may be made or allowed for the Catholic religion as 
the “legitimate offspring of His teaching” and as having “spiritual 
identity” with His movement, we may certainly claim to-day that the 
inheritance no longer descends by that line, and that there has always 
been unavoidably not an identity but a conflict between the kingdom at 
Rome which is of this world and the kingdom which is not of this world. 
No reason has been shown why we should eviscerate our character and 
suppress our intellect by denying ourselves that right of private judgment 
which is the central activity of our manhood and a necessity for spiritual 
health. We look to the ages of liberty for a mysticism not “ different in 
kind” from that of St Teresa or John Bunyan, but only different in 
external garb, more like that of John Woolman or James Martineau. We 
are told that the saints have made a “synthesis” bet -en authority and 
spiritual religion which was “apparently unembarrassing” to them, 
whereas the record of Christian progress is full of this as the great antithesis, 
even to martyrdom ; the rending asunder of the inward man which this 
conflict produces is still going on every day around, if not in, every one 
of us. 

No doubt unintentionally Father Butler a little overstates his 
opponents’ position. I do not find that Sabatier and Harnack state that 
the Incarnation is “an impediment” to spiritual religion, or that the 
religion of the spirit in Catholics is “ in spite of” their Catholicism: these 
scholars only assert that the religion of the spirit is independent of dogma. 

To conclude, then, we may admit that there still remains room in the 
world, in its more backward corners, for the religions of authority ; but 
that, so far from the religion of the spirit being a religion for only “so 
few that they are a negligible quantity,” it is represented by the resistless 
waves of a flowing tide, which, because they follow a heavenly attraction 
which is permanent and universal, will not ebb until they have washed 
away the accumulated heaps of ancient débris left by diggers in earlier 
days. The vanguard of our race, at any rate, is freed from its encumber- 
ing load, and has long outgrown the rule of that priesthood which is the 
crowning arrogance of the domineering hearts of men. 


JoHN W. Grauam. 
Datton Hatt, 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
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“DOES CHRISTIAN BELIEF REQUIRE METAPHYSICS ?” 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1906, p. 527.) 


Ix his interesting article, “Does Christian Belief require Metaphysics ?” 
in the April number of this Journal, Professor Drown appears to me to 
do scant justice to the Nicene theology, because he apparently identifies 
the Nicene ovo.a with a conception of substance, which, in his opinion, 
is not only “ unknown, but inconceivable, for we can conceive it only by 
reducing it to its attributes, and thus again destroying the idea of 
substance itself.” 

But surely the idea of substance, “ considered as the reality that under- 
lies all attributes,” is not destroyed by reducing it to its attributes; nor 
does the fact that it is “brought into relation to the knower” reduce it 
to an attribute (p. 527). Rather is it true, as Professor A. S. Pringle- 
Pattison says, that “there is no existence which is not determined so and 
so—that is, there is no existence without qualities, and equally, there are 
no qualities without a substance to which they are referred. It is the 
nature of reality so to be, and it is the nature of thought so to think. 
But the substance is not an existence distinct from the qualities. . . . It 
exists as qualified, and we know it through its qualities” (Scottish Phil- 
osophy, p. 171). 

The failure of Professor Drown to grasp this idea of substance pervades 
the whole article; for, while acknowledging that the Nicene and post- 
Nicene theology necessarily expressed itself in terms of the metaphysics 
of the time, he is apparently of the opinion that the Nicene definitions 
contain no permanent deposit of truth. ‘The terms were dangerous ones,” 
he says, “ simply because the thoughts which lay behind them were different 
from the Christian modes of thinking, and, in the end, largely overcame 
the Christian principle” (p. 533). Not only does he object to regarding 
the Nicene and post-Nicene theology as a finality for to-day (an objection 
in which many would agree with him), but he treats it as if it were based 
entirely upon an exploded metaphysic of substance, and this is more than 
doubtful. 

With reference to Professor Drown’s main contention that the doctrine 
of the uniqueness of Christ is best defined in terms which emphasise the 
distinction between Creator and creature, Divine Giver and human recipient, 
it may well be that this thought is helpful, enabling us to conceive of 
Christ as distinct from us, and yet not separated from us by a barrier 
which would render His union with God impossible for us. But, is this 
really, as Professor Drown describes it, “a distinction not in substance but 
in source?” (p. 536). This creative-ness as distinct from created-ness, 
original energy as distinct from receptivity, surely constitutes a difference 
between God and man which is based upon a distinction in attributes 
(though not moral attributes) and so in substance. The Divine substance 
is creative and self-subsistent: the human is neither. “ As the Father 
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hath life in himself, so also hath he given to the Son to have life in him- 
self” (John v. 26), but except we abide in Christ as branches in the vine we 
have no life in us. The accuracy of the terms of the Nicene theology, the 
scripturalness of their sense, and the permanent value of the Nicene con- 
tribution to Christian thought, does not seem to be affected, therefore, by 
the admission that “the one and only absolute distinction (between God 
and man) is that God is the source of all and man is the recipient of all” 
(p. 536). 

Professor Drown also confuses the issues when he identifies the attempt 
to find the difference between God and man in the idea of substance, with 
the attempt to find the difference “in the abstract attributes belonging to 
substance ” (p. 535). An age familiar with the diatribes of the Hegelian 
school against abstract attributes being taken for concrete existences, is 
hardly likely to make this mistake. We shall not “look for the difference 
between Goc and man in the distinction between infinite and finite, or 
absolute and relative.” Rather, in Dr Stirling’s words, we shall remember 
that these distinctions are “‘ moments of a whole, each through its contrary, 
and, at the same time through the sublation of its contrary. There are 
the two; each is itself, but the sublation of both is the true infinite” 
(Secret, p. 426). 

I, R. Fraser 
(Chaplain). 
Ist HigHuanp Licut INFANTRY, 
Dinapore, Inp1a. 





THE RESURRECTION: A LAYMEN’S DIALOGUE. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1906, p. 624.) 
I. 


Tuts Dialogue brings clearly out the position of many on the subject of 
the relation of History to Religious Truth. 

In his Diocesan Charge of 1880, Archbishop Tait said :—‘ Our great 
apologists of the last century rightly and wisely turned to the Resurrection 
of Christ as the central point to which the whole conflict with infidelity 
must be directed.” But what do we find in this Laymen’s Dialogue on 
the Resurrection? ‘No historical fact, attested by documentary or any 
secondary evidence, can ever be a fundamental religious truth.” “A 
religious truth cannot be proved by any historical event.” And when Mr 
Rolleston’s disputants agree in such sentiments, they are in harmony with the 
opinion of many others. It is impossible to read recent thoughtful studies 
in theology without coming across sentences like these :—‘‘ No mathematical 
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fact is doubtful: no historical fact is certain.” ‘The centre of gravity in 
matters of faith is not now, never again can be (if it ever was), in history !” 
“It is no longer possible to saddle with the whole weight of eternity any 
historical personage or facts however remarkable or unique.” 

Formerly men seemed to think that all must get from history more than 
any instrument of research can be expected to give to everyone. God is 
everywhere to be seen in nature by those who have eyes to see, but the 
spiritual things that lie in and behind the facts of science are for the spiritual. 
The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God: they 
are spiritually discerned. An astronomer may sweep the heavens with his 
telescope and not find God. But without a telescope a spiritually-minded 
man, looking at the starry vault of heaven, may be able to exclaim with the 
Psalmist : “*O Lord, our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth! ” 

And just so is it in the domain of history. ‘There is indeed a sense in 
which the facts of history may be regarded as less likely than the facts of 
science to produce spiritual impressions: for the facts of history are not 
existing facts which can be observed and verified by us all. ‘They are 
things of the past, and we have to be content with the more or less full 
and faithful report of others with regard to them ; and some of the alleged 
facts of history are, from their very nature, of such a kind as to make us 
doubt whether they really were what history represents them as having 
been. Moreover, the contemporaries of historical events have not always 
risen to a true appreciation of their spiritual significance. For example, 
some of those who were eye-witnesses of our Saviour’s miracles did not 
believe in Him. Even when they accepted the facts they misinterpreted 
them. When Christ healed a man possessed of a devil, they said: “ This 
fellow doth not cast out devils, but by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils.” 
Now, if the contemporaries of historical events often failed to see their 
spiritual significance, why should history be expected in every case to 
unseal spiritual vision ? 

But when we think in this way we are ~ of course, to rush to the 
conclusion that in the domain of religion history is of little or no value. 
“The nature of God is displayed in part by everything, to those who have 
eyes to see, but is displayed most clearly and fully by the highest type of 
existence, the highest experience to which the process of evolution has so 
far opened our senses.” If these words of Sir Oliver Lodge are true, God 
is in the life of man as well as in nature: yea, He is more clearly and fully 
seen in the one than in the other. And when history gives us with any- 
thing like fidelity the religious experiences of individuals and of the human 
race, it must plainly tell us something of the character of God and of His 
ways with man. We may have our doubts as to certain alleged facts of 
history, but when we survey the progress of the centuries, and study the 
drama of the world’s history through the ages, the discerning mind must 
surely be able to see in it all more than an unconnected series of accidents : 
more than a chain of blind, material forces working out their wanton will. 
We may have difficulties as to particular incidents in the life of some man 
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who religiously is truly great, and yet the history of his spiritual experiences 
must tell us much of things divine. 

God makes Himself known to men, through men, in time. And if He 
should make a special manifestation of Himself, or if He should raise up 
one who is uniquely and surpassingly able to draw aside the veil that hides 
Him from our view, that Revelation of God must be made in time. 

Moreover the advent of Christ was not an isolated event in the world’s 
history. It was closely connected with what preceded and with what 
followed it. ‘* When the fulness of time was come, God sent forth His 
son.” And the results which flowed from His coming are visible to all 
who have eyes to see. And when we draw nigh to the Christ who is 
portrayed for us in the Gospels, do we not there meet with such a vision 
of the divine life, such a manifestation of the divine love, pity, mercy, 
forgiveness as could be given unto us only through one who was, as near as 
may be, at one in mind and heart and life with God? Christ’s life must 
have fulfilled the condition upon which alone such a Revelation could have 
been made. 

When we look at Christ and learn of Him, we feel that He displayed 
before human eyes the witness of a spiritual and ageless existence, and with 
His faithful followers we can scarcely allow ourselves to think that His 
life ended when His body was laid in the grave. 

With many in the present day it is not a case of believing in Christianity 
merely because they believe in a miraculous event—the revival of Christ's 
dead body and its reappearance on the earth. ‘They rather believe in a most 
real resurrection because they cannot believe that such an one as Christ 
was holden of death, and because in their own spiritual experience they 
have the assurance of the actual Presence and Power of the living Christ. 


J. Conn. 
Tue Manse, Titticouttry, N.B. 


II. 


Ir has often been argued that the evidences for the Resurrection—the 
empty grave, the recorded appearances, the belief of the disciples, the 
founding of the Church upon preaching of the Resurrection—were so 
cumulative in their force as to render belief in them, to a mind open to 
conviction, easier than disbelief. We doubt whether Mr Rolleston in his 
acute and original presentation of the case has succeeded in weakening the 
argument. He believes that evolution cannot be reconciled with “ the 
doctrine of original sin and the atonement,” and he might, it appears, have 
been content with saying that belief in the Resurrection is impossible for 
“educated men of the post-Darwinian epoch.” He has chosen, however, 
to treat the matter historically, and has boldly attempted to reconstruct 
the historical situation. In Mr Rolleston’s view—or rather we should say, 
in the view of the “ Oliver ” of the dialogue—the Resurrection was a marvel, 
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nota miracle. It is not a religious fact at all, and even if true could have for 
us no religious value. A bodily resurrection, he urges, does not prove the 
immortality of the soul apart from the body, and we must admit that if 
it proves anything it proves more than this; and he then suggests that the 
other possible use of the Resurrection is to attest and sanction the teach- 
ing of Christ. But this teaching, “ Oliver” insists, is not contained in an 
authoritative form in the Gospels as we have them, nor is there any 
infallible Church to which it has been intrusted as a living and permanent 
authority. ‘The Resurrection cannot authenticate the New Testament, 
because this “ we have only received after it had been exposed for centuries 
to every sort of mischance, carelessness, and fraud.” If ‘ Oliver” had 
studied textual criticism he would, we think, have modified this statement, 
and it is significant that at the close of his argument he does find the 
teachings of Christ in the New Testament. ‘ His sayings, with their 
spiritual wisdom, and the love, so much greater than wisdom, which pulses 
through them, are the true miracles of Christ ; and to-day, with an ex- 
perience and knowledge vastly greater than that of the hearers of his time, 
we must still say, Never man spoke as this man.” It is to be noticed that 
some of the purposes of the Resurrection which appealed most strongly to 
Paul (Rom. i. 4; iv. 25) are passed over in silence. 

The positive evidences are reduced by “ Oliver” to two: the testimony 
of Paul and the empty grave. As to Paul’s testimony in Corinthians, it 
is hinted, without approval, that ‘any day a discovery may be made which 
will prove the passage in St Paul spurious,” and an appeal to van Manen, 
who throws over all the Pauline epistles, is suggested. But the main 
argument is that Paul really testifies, not to a bodily, but to a “ spiritual 
resurrection,” and “therefore the resurrection of which he heard from 
Peter and the others could not have been a physical resurrection.” Now 
whatever Paul’s phrase “ spiritual body” means—and it must mean “ body ” 
as well as “ spiritual ”—it seems to us that the order of the narrative, 
“Christ died . . . . he was buried . . . . raised on the third day . . 
appeared to Cephas,” can mean nothing but a bodily resurrection. ‘“ Raised 
on the third day” cannot mean that the spiritual part still lived, for this 
was as true on the first day or hour as on the third day; nor can it be 
regarded as synonymous with “appeared,” for by its insertion before 
“appeared to Cephas” it is plainly meant to imply something different. 
Again, it is admitted that the “ resurrection myth speedily took the form 
of a physical resurrection,” and how could it have done this unless Peter 
and the other witnesses shared this belief, as all the Gospels show? As to 
the empty tomb, “Oliver” admits it was empty, but thinks that the 
Roman guard were ordered to remove it secretly. ‘The presence of the 
Roman guard he accepts as the kernel of truth in the narrative of Matthew. 
They were placed at the tomb for the purpose of removing the body 
secretly, so that it should not become a centre of veneration. But that 
the tomb before it was left empty would have become, or would have been 
thought by the Romans as likely to become, an object of veneration, there 
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is nothing in the narrative to suggest, and all the evidence we have points 
the other way. Certainly the more plausible explanation of the presence 
of the soldiers is that they were there, not to remove the body, but to 
prevent its removal. 

Beside the empty grave, “Oliver” believes there was “some true 
objective cause” for the effect produced on the disciples’ minds. His 
theory seems to stand midway between the hallucination theory and the 
so-called “telegram” theory proposed by Keim. “May it not be,” he 
asks, “that a personality of extraordinary force and purity had power 
even after death to impress itself on the minds of living persons, friends 
and disciples ?” When these impressions began and when they ceased we 
are not told, nor how it happened that they were so timed as to confirm 
and be confirmed by the testimony of the empty tomb. In the reports of 
the Society for Psychical Research, apparitions of the dead appear to 
living friends at the very moment or at least on the day of death, and not 
on the third day. Was this delay intended by the personality, and so 
timed as to coincide with the secret removal of the body? Or was this 
an accident? And did he have the power to foresee the effect which the 
apparition, or objectively caused impression, would have upon the 
disciples? In any case the Church was founded upon a misconception. It 
would be unbecoming for a believer in miracles to declare that Mr 
Rolleston’s proposed reconstruction of events is ‘ impossible,” but it is 
open to suggest that the events as reconstructed would be more wonderful 
than those narrated in the Gospels. ‘The “marvel” is harder to believe 
than the miracle. 


Wituiam Hatiock Jonnson. 
Lincotn University, Pa., U.S.A. 


SALVATION OF THE BODY BY FAITH. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1906, p. 606.) 


May I venture an observation on this article from a Churchman’s point 
of view? ‘The author takes the position that the New Testament miracles 
of healing were really all in nature, and that Jesus was not the only person 
capable of performing them, that cures of the same kind are still possible 
and still being effected, and that—and this is the point at which I wish 
to join issue with him—a duty rests upon the Church to cultivate a healing 
ministry of the body as well as of the soul. To decline this duty, as 
she has been doing, is, in the picturesque phrase of the article, to allow 
one of her hands to hang withered by her side. 

Assuming, though by no means admitting, his contention in respect of 
the apparent miracle, the author has not thereby made the obligation 
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which he would impose upon the Church any stronger. If the healing 
process in question were miraculous, and the Church possessed the power 
to effect it, the very possession of a power so exceptional and so specific 
would indubitably imply an obligation to exercise it. But if, on the other 
hand, the process falls within the domain of natural law, and is to be 
effected by powers to which the Church can lay no exclusive claim, surely 
the question becomes not a question of obligation, but rather, like the care 
of the poor and the instruction of the young, a question of expediency and 
convenience, 

The tradition of the Church, derived from apostolic days, is that her 
special function is the “cure of souls.” To this function the cure of the 
body is found in experience to be not seldom antithetical. It is certain 
that Jesus found it so. He had trouble in avoiding the danger of being 
mistaken for a meré healer. The risk of incurring this mistake compelled 
Him, at times, to hold His hand. Is not this, rather than the lack of a 
faith, which, in the circumstances, would have been unintelligent, and indeed 
unreasonable, the explanation of the complaint which the Evangelists 
make of the people’s unbelief? Mankind is in possession of a vast body 
of experience, accumulated through a myriad phases, which goes to prove 
the “ethical value of suffering,” and which, as the author of the article is 
constrained to admit, is quite in harmony with Gospel teaching. ‘The dis- 
tinction and reservation which he makes are very doubtful. Certainly 
he who tries to lead a perfect life, in imitation ‘of Jesus, will have 
“tribulation.” And the ethical significance of that tribulation is great. 
But, on the other hand, the suffering it involves might reasonably be argued 
to be of all orders of suffering the most superfluous, because it punishes 
the good and spares the evil. There is another kind of suffering more 
agreeable to ordinary justice and of more direct ethical value, because 
it distinctly contains a penal element. “ ‘The way of transgressors is hard.” 
Poverty and disease are constituents of its hardship. In the name of the 
Divine Mercy, let the Church deal as Jesus did, with both, but not in any 
such way as shall weaken her testimony against transgression, or, in 
curing the body, imperil the interests of the soul. What the author 
fails to show is that, if the Church were to regain the power of the hand 
which he assumes to be “ withered,” she might not find the power gone 
from the hand which is still sound. The compassion of human infirmity 
which is revealed in the article is admirable. But even compassion may 
pass beyond its mark and prove 


* Procuress to the Lords of Hell.” 


The only Mephistopheles recognised in modern existence appears to be the 
microbe. Let the Church continue to teach a nobler fear than the fear of 
bodily injury, and a better ‘salvation than the so-called “salvation of the 
body.” 


James B. Grant. 
GLasGow. 
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THE OUTCOME OF THE THEOLOGICAL MOVEMENT OF 
OUR TIMES. 


(Hibbert Journal, January 1906, p. 260.) 


Mr Hoorrr’s criticism of my article in the January issue of the Hibbert 
Journal, entitled “The Outcome of the Theological Movement of our 
‘Times,” seems to me a striking illustration of the fact that it is almost 
impossible to use the English language so that some one shall not find 
in it some meaning other than that which the writer had in mind. Mr 
Hooper criticises me, inasmuch as I seem to be “ content with a century of 
change,” and “ instead of contemplating a continuous striving to reach the 
goal through generations yet to come,” have “ apparently arrived already at 
a position which” I take “to be the goal itself.” ‘No dogmatist in the 
old days before the movement began could have been more ardently 
certain that his beliefs were equivalent with the eternal truth than Dr 
Newton is in his premature conviction of finality.” “The terminus ad 
quem or end of the movement is already under observation by me,” so 
he thinks. 

If this interpretation of my language had not actually been thus made, 
I should have supposed it impossible. In opening the section upon 
“the terminus ad quem, or the end whither the theological movement of 
our age tends,” I wrote as follows: “Such a movement as has been 
indicated, resultant from the operation of such forces as have been outlined, 
can find no real terminus, no new statu quo of permanent intellectual con- 
ceptions as its goal. The issue of this theological movement will not be 
simply another fixed and final form of Christian theology, displacing that 
which has hitherto held sway over the mind of man. . . . This natural 
evolution can find no new terminus in the years before us, unless man is 
to come to an abrupt pause in his onward climbing way. While man 
continues to live, and living to grow, theology, as we now see, if alive, 
will grow with him. . . . Christian theology is passing out from the con- 
stellation through which it moved in the middle ages, and in the era of 
primitive Christianity, into a new and strange constellation, from which it 
will continue to move towards ever freshly opening regions of the infinite 
universe of mind.” 

How could I have stated my position more clearly ? 

I fail to find in Sir Oliver Lodge’s article in the January issue of the 
Journal, on page 325, anything to modify my statements. 

Mr Hooper seems to think, although he does not expressly so state, 
that in the realm of our modern psychical studies we are to find the 
corrective of the errors which he notes in my views—a field that he thinks 
as yet “ unrecognised by Dr Newton.” In my article under discussion, I 
referred to these psychical studies as, in all probability, “likely to vindicate 
the constant claims of prophets and seers to the reception of messages from 
the unseen world through unseen agencies” (page 274). As a matter of 
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fact, I have been a member of the English Society for Psychical Research 
since its inception, and am one of the directors of the recently incorporated 
American society having a similar aim. But I do not fancy that the realm 
of psychics will prove any exception to the one universal reign of law. 

I regret if there was in my article any air of dogmatism. If such there 
were, I can only plead the necessity of condensation in covering so large a 
field, and the inability, therefore, to qualify properly my statements, in 
many instances. 

I plead guilty to certain very positive convictions which underlie that 
article. Among those convictions are these: that there are certain great 
faiths of man which are well-nigh universal, which are insistent, which 
only change their form in the passing of centuries and the movement of 
man from land to land, with the rising and falling of religions ; that these 
great faiths of men lie at the heart of the Christian creed ; that in winning 
success in the struggle between religions in the Roman empire, at the 
opening of our era, Christianity carried these ancient universal faiths with 
it, developing them into higher and nobler forms. ‘These are, to my mind, 
amongst the fixed factors in religion. The forms of them seem to me ever 
changing, the contents of them essentially unchanged. My aim in the 
article was to point out the fact that the movement of theology in our 
time was a movement changing these forms only, to renew their essential 
contents. If this is “ dogmatism,” “ arriving at finality,” “ reaching the 
summit,” etc., so let it be. 

Even in the field of physical science there is a static element as well as 
a dynamic element, a somewhat fixed and constant as well as a somewhat 
fuent and changing. ‘There could be no science were there no concep- 
tion of law and order, for example. But this conception of law and order 
admits of what infinite variety of form, of what bewildering multiplicity of 
change, and what incessant and startling rapidity of development ! 


R. Heser Newron. 
East Hampton, New York 
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REVIEWS 


Memoirs of Archbishop Temple.—Edited by E. G. Sandford.— 
2 vols.—London : Macmillan & Co., 1906. 


In the year 1869 there was a ferment in Church circles. The Dean of 
Ripon wrote a strongly-worded letter to the Dean of Exeter calling upon 
him, by remembrance of his solemn obligations and by the claims of Christian 
truth, to refuse to obey the congé @élire, and to decline to elect Frederick 
Temple Bishop of Exeter. A young curate, then full of enthusiasm, was 
asked to collect signatures from well-known clergymen in his neighbour- 
hood to a petition urging the Dean and Chapter of Exeter to be courageous 
and to refuse to act upon the mandate of the Crown. His first visit was 
to a veteran leader of the Evangelical party : it was a winter afternoon, and 
the grey-haired clergyman, with the weight of well-nigh eighty years, and 
dressed in the old and picturesque swallow-tailed coat, the common clerical 
dress of an earlier time, listened as the young curate explained his errand. 
Then, resting his arm on the mantel-piece, the veteran spoke, and his reply 
startled the orthodox zeal of the younger man. “ This,” said the old 
teacher, “ is a very weighty question, and we need to act with judgment. I 
have heard that the boys educated at Rugby know their Bibles better than 
the boys educated elsewhere, and I cannot see my way to put difficulties in 
the path of a man who has given such practical evidence of his real 
devotion to God’s word.” The quiet and sober words of this old and much- 
respected clergyman had their effect: the petition was abandoned, and the 
young curate had learned a lesson in caution and charity. 

I tell this anecdote, not professing to have given the ipsissima verba 
used on the occasion, but setting it in the forefront of this notice of Arch- 
bishop Temple’s life, as it may serve to show that there is always a remnant 
of elect souls who can keep a temperate spirit in times of panic, because 
they have been trained in the school of Christ to judge righteous judgment, 
and not after the hearing of the ear. These men are the true salt of the 
earth: they are the men whose influence prevails in the long run, Their 
quiet utterances, perhaps little noticed in the time of controversial excite- 
ment, are but the anticipation of the final verdict which is given when 
public opinion, no longer stirred by tumultuous passions, has been able to 
settle down and to express itself with just deliberation. The old clergyman 
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has long since gone to his rest, but his judgment has been justified. The 
generation who knew Frederick Temple best have endorsed it, and its 
wisdom is finally established by those men of position, ability, and char- 
acter who, with loving and reverent care, have given the record of the late 
Archbishop’s life and work to the world. 

Seven friends have united in amiable co-operation to give to the English 
people the record of Frederick Temple’s life. ‘The Editor reminds us that 
the memoirs produced “are not a biography but records of a career.” 
There are, as Archdeacon Sandford truly remarks, drawbacks to this 
method of presenting the life of a man about whom the public desire to 
hear much. Naturally, those anecdotes of intimate friendship and home 
life which give piquancy and charm to biography must not be leoked for. 
Naturally, also, we must not expect any attempt to round off or complete 
the story of a life so,recorded. We must not expect the happy loquacity 
of the Boswell-like biographer, nor the symmetry of treatment which would 
characterise the ideal biography ; but, though we do not get these things, 
we get in these volumes rich and rare life-touches, words and incidents 
which vibrate with deep human interests, and which come to us with a free 
and happy variety because contributed by men of different character and 
different habits of observation, treating of different aspects and different 
periods of the same life. To use the image employed by Archdeacon 
Sandford in his preface, we have not before us a work, like a great building, 
built in one age, the creation and achievement of one mind, but a work like 
one of the old cathedrals, which bears in its stones the mark of many epochs 
and many minds. What is lost in symmetry is gained in diversity of 
interest, and in that felicitous freedom which fosters individuality, without 
disturbing unity of purpose and general harmony of effect. Remembering 
the difficult conditions under which these volumes have been prepared, I 
think that the Editor and his helpers are to be congratulated upon their suc- 
cess in having subordinated the individual partions of the work into such just 
proportion that the personal force, characteristic energy, and life-story of 
Archbishop Temple are felt to constitute the real interest of these volumes. 

It is not my purpose, even were it possible, to go through the seven 
aspects or periods presented to us in these memoirs. My task is simpler 
and shorter. It is to present an estimate of Archbishop Temple drawn 
from the material which these memoirs supply, and not uncoloured by the 
conscious or unconscious influence of personal reminiscence. 

An eminent judge is reported to have said: “ A man’s public worth in 
England will depend upon his knowledge, his eloquence, and his moral 
character.” If we seek to try Archbishop Temple by these standards, we 
shall find justification for the confidence which his countrymen gave him. 
This does not mean that we are to enter upon anything like an undiscri- 
minating eulogy. On the contrary, it means that we are to take a simple 
and reasonable view of the conditions laid down, and an equally simple and 
reasonable view of the degree with which they were fulfilled by the late 
Archbishop. 

Vor. IV.—No. 4. 58 
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If we think of knowledge, and separate it in our minds from the erudi- 
tion of the recluse and specialist, there can be no question that Archbishop 
Temple was eminently a man of knowledge. He possessed general as well 
as special knowledge. In this he fulfilled the conditions which he himself 
laid down. A general knowledge of a subject he defined to be, not a mere 
smattering, nor an acquaintance with some picturesque details, but a clear 
grasp of the fundamental principles—a grasp sufficient to enable a person 
intelligently to appreciate the value of any fresh discoveries or additions to 
its range. This he distinguished from the full and special knowledge 
expected in an expert. His own strength lay largely in the width of his 
general knowledge. He had been Headmaster at Rugby; he was known 
to be skilled in and devoted to classical studies, but he did not belong to 
the number of those incomplete minds which can only pass a mathematical 
examination by learning Euclid by heart, because to understand the reason- 
ing is beyond their power. On the contrary, he excelled in mathematics ; 
and he possessed the reasoning quality of mind without which the study of 
mathematics is dreary indeed. 

There were some who marked what we may call his intellectual limi- 
tations. His friend and biographer has touched on these with a kindly 
and reverent hand. He lacked Archbishop Benson’s “delicacy of 
intellectual touch”: he did not “inspire on the literary side.” ‘This 
limitation was more bluntly expressed by the historian who spoke of 
Archbishop Temple’s “ arid mind.” We may admit that there is something 
—perhaps much—in this criticism, without losing sight of the broad fact 
that he was possessed of wide, well-established knowledge and an intellect of 
singular strength and sturdiness. He knew enough, and his brain was 
strong enough, to give him confidence in dealing with any subject which 
was brought before him. At times this confidence probably betrayed him 
into a surprising dogmatism of statement, as, for instance, as it seemed to 
many, in his criticism on Dr Augustus Jessopp’s paper at the Bradford 
Church Congress ; but these occasions were rare. As a rule his utterances 
were well within the range of his own knowledge, and were governed by the 
robust good sense which tempered the vigour of his argument and the play 
of his emotions. He had not the adroitness of Archbishop Benson’s mind, 
but he had more force: he had in a very marked degree the mind which 
we call masculine—an epithet which does not necessarily appertain to 
man. ‘The masculine mind, strong, vigorous, capable, has its bound- 
aries: it is not often receptive: it lacks the poetic quality: it is more 
often allied with talent than with genius: it adheres to solid work and 
patient reasoning : it relies little on sudden inspirations: it seldom experi- 
ences them, and in consequence it is more useful than brilliant. But if the 
masculine mind is wanting in those qualities which add lustre to exertion, 
it supplies the world with that safe and rare commodity, good sense ; and 
on our planet, inhabited by so many who act on impulse, and so many more 
who do not act at all, but only drift, the leadership of a man, diligent, well- 
informed, robust of intellect, and vigorous in thought, is a right precious 
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gift to any society; and such a gift Archbishop Temple brought to the 
Church of England, and nobly and unstintingly he used it in her service. 
He knew much, and his logical mind led him to foresee much. Our present- 
day controversy on the education question may serve to remind us that it was 
his voice which told Churchmen that to accept rate aid for the schools was 
to invite popular control. It is not for me to discuss here the education 
question, or even to attempt any delineation of Archbishop Temple’s 
attitude towards it: it is not, therefore, within the scope of my task to 
discuss the value or otherwise of popular control ; it is only needful to recall 
the simple fact that, when Churchmen in the North, feeling as they did the 
pressure upon their resources which the policy of free education brought, 
desired help from the rates, Archbishop Temple pointed out that the 
acceptance of rate aid would put them on the slippery slope which led 
towards popular control. His experience and his logical sense foresaw the 
inevitable consequences of a particular step. His vigorous mind separated 
him from that large number of persons who are always anxious to accept 
any advantage, and who feebly hope that, somehow or another, cause and 
effect will not co-operate. He possessed knowledge and good sense, and 
so he was always listened to, and his judgment respected even though 
his counsel was not always followed ; but it may safely be said that no wise 
person ever differed from Archbishop Temple without regret and probably 
also misgiving. 

Knowledge and good sense, however abundantly possessed, need, if they 
are to be useful, the power and opportunity of expression ; for these gifts 


are like virtues, and 
« If our virtues 


Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 
As if we had them not,” 


This is, I suppose, the reason why the learned judge declared that 
eloquence must be added to knowledge if: a man was to win influence. 
Archbishop Temple had not the magic gift of Archbishop Magee or ot 
the present Archbishop of Armagh; but he had that eloquence which 
belongs to genuine conviction, simplicity and courage: he spoke without 
circumlocution and to the point: he had not the orator’s instinct which is 
to persuade, and who, therefore, is able to place himself alongside the 
sympathies of his hearers; but he had the wish to say exactly what he 
thought, and he had, on occasions of special solemnity, the earnest desire 
to make men know what he felt. In making this distinction I touch 
one secret of his power. He was a strong-minded man: he spoke sturdy 
sense: he scorned the ornamental arts of utterance: he would never wish 
to sweep away his hearers with cheap sentiment: he honoured men too 
much for that, and he remembered that he was a man speaking to men. 
But for this reason there were occasions when he longed that men should 
see and share the love which he felt was expressed in the Gospel of Christ. 
Then he could lay aside the attitude of the teacher and the logic of the 
reasoner, and he spoke out of the fulness of his heart ; then the very fact of 
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his habitual reasonableness gave force to what he said: people knew that 
when he stepped for a moment into the region of emotion, he did so because 
deep conviction and lifelong experience, besides genuine earnestness, urged 
him to speak. When he so spoke he moved people more deeply than more 
finished oratory could have done: they knew that he was communing with 
them of all that was in his heart; and herein he showed that eloquence 
which could touch the heart. 

But neither knowledge, nor robust understanding with moving utter- 
ance added, can avail to win men lasting or genuine influence in 
England, unless they be allied with moral force of character. And of a 
truth, I think it may be said that, though we respected his knowledge, and 
admired his vigorous brain quality, and were touched at times deeply by 
his utterance, yet what gave him his chief ascendancy over us all was the 
right genuineness and clear simplicity of his character. With less know- 
ledge and less mental power he might not have climbed so high, but 
anywhere his character would have made itself felt, and without it, his 
great endowments alone would never have won the confidence of his 
fellows or given him that victory of personal influence which constitutes 
the romance of his life. 

The romance of Archbishop 'Temple’s life—if we may use such a word 
in connection with so sturdy-minded a personality as the late Primate—lies 
in the marvellous change which came over public opinion concerning him. 
In 1861 he was distrusted and denounced: in 1901 he was the revered 
and trusted leader of the Church. Forty years had wrought a change. 
The man whose Essay stood first in a work which, solemnly censured by 
overwhelming majorities in both Houses of the Canterbury Convocation, 
was described out-of-doors as a “ soul-destroying work,” and whose appoint- 
ment to the see of Exeter was called a “horrible scandal,” was less than 
forty years later reverently mourned in the Upper House of the Convo- 
cation of Canterbury, and his death declared to be “the passing hence of 
incomparably the greatest figure in the Church.” 

It would take long to enter into the many influences which brought 
about this change. Men’s thoughts had widened with the process of the 
suns : notions which were regarded as heretical because they were strange 
had been seen to be harmless and natural; there had been a definite 
change in the standard of public opinion on matters of Biblical criticism. 
But the change towards Archbishop Temple was not wholly due to the 
changed thought of the times: we cannot account for the altered regard 
of men by simply saying, “’Tempora mutantur.” The change was not in 
the times alone, but inthe man. He was less actively liberal in his views: 
age had shown to him the limits of man’s power. “'The longer I live, the 
more it is borne in upon me that we cannot modify the course of history” 
(vol. ii. p. 707). Official responsibility, which always means some sacrifice of 
individual freedom, brought with it a cautiousness which did not lessen with 
advancing years. Hence Archbishop Temple stood less isolated from the 
average clerical opinion than did Dr Temple of Rugby. Men’s thoughts had 
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moved nearer to his, and his had moved nearer to theirs, and so the marked 
distance between him and them diminished with the lapse of time. But 
these changes, intellectual and official, do not fully account for the change 
from the distrust of him in 1861-69 to the devotion and confidence of 1901. 
Another factor there was: people were drawn to him because they began 
to understand him. They began to realise that he was a man not only 
of strong character and vigorous mind, but a man of invincible upright- 
ness, great singleness of heart, and genuine piety of soul. ‘They knew that, 
though he might make mistakes, yet he never would make the mistakes of 
either a mean or mere emotional nature: they valued the masculine 
qualities of his mind: they valued next the sterling integrity of his 
character. This is the romance of Archbishop Temple’s life. It was a 
life spent in an age of many and rapid changes of thought: it was 
therefore exposed to the risks of those vicissitudes of fortune and popularity 
which wait always upon human life, but which are more frequent in periods 
of transition. Yet in spite of these changes and chances, his place in public 
esteem and confidence became more firmly established as old age came on ; 
for he carried the strong breastplate of “a heart untainted.” 


“ Pur che mia coscienza non mi garra, 
Che alla fortuna, come vuol, son presto,” 


had been his language, and his courage was not misplaced. As to the 
patient and brave all things are said to come, so to him, long tried and 
found to be strong and steadfast, came the loving homage and reverent 
regard of all his countrymen. Thus by knowledge and by power of 
expression, but most of all by moral force of character, he won the 
confidence of the nation. 

To these qualities it is needful to add one more, viz. the great physical 
force and constitutional energy which enabled him to the very last to work 
on equal, and more than equal, terms with younger men. It is clear that 
this strength was due to the active, the persistently active habits of his 
earlier life. He told the audience at Blundell’s School that he exerted 
himself just as hard at cricket and football as he did at his studies. He 
never shrank from laborious enterprises: he could plough his furrow in 
the field as well and truly as the ploughman: he dragged the heavy 
sackful of iron nails the long five miles from Wellington to Axon: when 
other boys might have shirked, and pleaded reason for shirking the task, 
he never shirked. Later, he never hesitated to travel on foot distances 
which feebler or less determined men would have deemed excessive. 
From the beginning to the end of his career he showed real foree—that 
force which is partly the dowry of great physical power and partly the 
outcome of a vigorous will, and in most cases a happy blend of both. 
Once, indeed, in his later years he said to a brother bishop, “I am getting 
idle.” “I would not believe your worst enemy could say that,” was the 
reply. “Oh, but I am feeling idle, just idle.” ‘ You have had too much 
of this meeting-work : you want change.” “But I don’t want to do 
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anything at all.” But this was very near the end, when real rest was 
imperatively needed, and yet the tyranny of responsible office made rest 
impossible. He worked to the last: he literally died in harness: his 
death has been compared with that of Chatham: he went and spoke in 
the House of Lords because he felt that it was his duty: his last message 
was on the education question, and it was a message of peace. He died 
full of years and honours, having held the Primacy for rather more than six 
years. He had won a noble victory over ignorance, suspicion, and prejudice. 
He had won it by the spirit of power, of love, and of a sound mind. 

No delineation of Archbishop Temple’s character would be complete 
without reference to the religious conviction. which transformed his moral 
force into spiritual power. It has been said by Archdeacon Sandford that 
the theological range of Archbishop Temple’s preaching was small: 
he seldom entered into the realms of what may be termed ecclesiastical | 
theology. He passed through phases of religious doubt which were 
inevitable to any thoughtful young man who was resident in Oxford at 
the time when Pusey ruled and Newman was imitated. His letters to his 
mother show how great was the influence of Newman at Oxford at the 
time. “Mr Newman,” he writes (May 31, 1841), “must be a very 
wonderful man to have such immense power over all that come into 
contact with him.” But young Temple’s good sense enabled him to see 
the absurd lengths to which the adoration of Newman was carried. As 
the young bloods followed Hotspur so closely that they copied his in- 
firmity, and speaking thick became the accent of the valiant, so did 
the youth of Oxford copy the mannerisms of Newman. “It is very 
absurd,” writes Temple in the same letter, “to see them all hold their 
heads slightly on one side, all speak in very soft voices, all speak quick and 
make long pauses between their sentences, and all on reaching their seats 
fall on their knees exactly as if their legs were knocked from under them” 
(vol. ii. p. 457). But though 'Temple’s good sense marked these small 
absurdities of imitation, he was not uninfluenced by the trend of what was 
called the Tractarian movement. When the hot controversies about 
Tract XC. were going on, he had moved away so far from his early training 
that he determines not to take a side. He longs for some determining 
authority—“ Obedience, obedience, obedience—I would go through the 
world chanting that one word ” (vol. ii. p. 468). But his strong sense makes 
him ask the question, obedience “to what”? Through perplexing pro- 
blems he had to steer his way, and he reached the view which satisfied his 
own mind. Spiritual truth is first accepted on authority, but is ultimately 
accepted or rejected by the decision of the trained and exercised conscience. 
This is very much the position laid down by the older High Church 
school :—We receive on autiority: we verify by experience. The soul 
uses the words of the men of Samaria, ‘‘ Now we believe not because of thy 
saying, but we have seen Him ourselves and know that this is the Christ 
the Redeemer of the world.” ‘Tested in this way, the divine quality in the 
Bible became clear to young Temple. “You were told that the Bible 
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contained the Word of God. You believed it and acted upon that belief, 
and up to this day you have never found yourself misled by following its 
directions. It has always agreed with what you cannot but acknowledge is 
the voice of God within you, your conscience ; and now you believe firmly 
what as achild you took on trust ” (vol. ii. pp. 470, 471). Later in the 
same letter he speaks of his own experience. “The more I try to carry 
out what I have been taught, the more I am convinced of the truth of the 
Bible. Other views I have altered; . . . . but a belief in the Bible as God’s 
Word comes more and more home to me every day” (vol. ii. pp. 470, 471). 

The principle which he followed in his theological development is quite 
clear: he brought every truth which he had been taught to the test of 
judgment, conscience, and experience. He saw that Newman had inverted 
the right order. ‘ Newman’s initial mistake was that he began by searching 
for the true Church rather than for the truth” (vol. ii. pp. 472, 473). Out 
of this period of experience there came his simple and sincere convictions. 
Whatever else might be perplexing, the simple way of Christian life was 
plain enough, and this he never wearied of proclaiming. The simple truths 
which he grasped were very true to him: he does not like to see them 
left out of sight. Therefore Stanley’s Corinthians is not satisfactory to him 
because Stanley seems “unable to understand a doctrine” (vol. ii. p. 514). 
Jowett’s Romans disturbs him: for though it has been unfairly censured by 
those who understand neither it nor Jowett, it is yet “ too negative” (vol. ii. 
p. 515). He sees that theology will need to be recast on the basis of psycho- 
logy (vol. ii. p. 517). But his own mind had grasped certain simple truths 
which were everything to him, and which were all in all to him to the very 
last. When he spoke of the love of God as expressed in Christ, he spoke 
of what had a vital significance for him. I make no apology for illustrating 
this by the following quotation from a sermon at Rugby School :— 

“This is not a day for difficult doctrines, but for the simplest and 
humblest feelings. ... . We cannot study here. We can but surrender 
our hearts to the love which is too much for them to contain. We have not 
to brace ourselves up with much and hard endeavour. We have not to clear 
our hearts of folly, and to prepare to receive hard sayings. We have not 
by much meditation to arrive at truths too deep for common understandings. 
We need no hard words, or well-taught minds, or sharpened heads. ‘The 
wretchedest sinner that ever longed for death to free him from his anguish, 
the most ignorant and darkened soul, that can hardly understand human 
language, can here find what will speak to him, as his mother’s caresses 
once did in his childhood, as nothing has ever spoken to him since. The 
soul that never could make the effort to aim at what was noble, the mind 
that never could take in a wider reach of thought than his own poor daily 
life, are here on a level with the wisest and the noblest. They, too, are 
drawn, as all are drawn, with the cords of a man, with the cords of human 
love by a loving Father. When all else has failed; when examples fail to 
rouse them, and precepts fail to guide them; when sin has proved too 
strong for reasoning, for the sight of the wretchedness it brings with it, for 
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fear of hell hereafter, for bitter experience of hell here ; when we have 
fought and been beaten, and at last have given up hope; when our hearts 
are grown too cold for words of eloquence to reach them; when we have 
settled down despairingly in sinful habits, still fretting inwardly at the 
horror that lies before us; even then the Cross of Christ may yet save us 
with its simple story; if we have strength for nothing else, we yet may 
have strength to fling ourselves at the foot of the Cross; to think not of 
the future but of the past ; to live, not in resolutions of amendment, but 
in love of Christ ; for He loved us and gave Himself to die for us” (vol. i. 
pp. 244, 247). 

The same conviction remained with him to the last. When he was at 
Bradford at the time of the Church Congress, the conversation one evening 
turned on hymns. Someone remarked that the finest hymn in the English 
language was Dr Watts’ version of the 90th Psalm, “O God, our help in 
ages past.” The Archbishop demurred: the hymn lacked the personal 
touch: he thought that the soul would find more adequate expression of 
its innermost needs in the hymn “The King of Love my Shepherd is.” 
The anecdote puts into our hand a key to unlock the holy place of his 
heart. The man of robust good sense, virile force, and a masculine 
impatience of mere sentiment had the heart of a child. He could love and 
he could trust ; and then, when he had found a firm anchorage for his love 
and his trust, he longed that others also might find rest and security. His 
eye—to use his own words—was “ fixed steadily on the will of our Master 
Christ.” This explains much: it explains hopes like those which Dean 
Stanley felt as he listened to Dr Temple’s last sermon at Rugby. “1 felt 
as if new life would be passed into the Church by the sound of that voice, 
the sight of that face, the fragrance of that character.” It explains his 
intense devotion to missionary enterprise : it explains the wonderful tender- 
ness which so often broke forth from beneath the rugged surface. If his 
decisiveness and abruptness sometimes daunted and even repelled men, 
his warm love and generous devotion had unfailing attractive power. Others 
may think of his services to education, his work as Bishop and Archbishop, 
his diligence and his determination, but to me the greatest charm of Arch- 
bishop ‘Temple lay in that strong personal love and loyalty to his Master, 
which was the veritable inspiration of his life and character. 


W. B. Rivon. 


Tue Pataceg, Ripon. 


On Ten Plays of Shakespeare.—By Stopford A. Brooke.— 
London: Constable, 1905. 


Tue ten plays dealt with in this volume are apparently selected as repre- 
senting different types of the Shakespearean drama. We have an early 
comedy and an early tragedy, 4 Midsummer Night's Dream and Romeo 
and Juliet ; two early history-plays, Richard IJ. and Richard III. ; two 
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comedies of the “second period,” The Merchant of Venice and As You 
Like It; two dramas of the great tragic period, Macbeth and Coriolanus ; 
and two comedies of the final group, 4 Winter's Tale aud The Tempest. 

It follows that a book written on so easy-going a plan can hardly, other 
things being equal, have the value of a work, like Professor Dowden’s 
Shakspere: his Mind and Art, which aims at giving a general survey of 
the whole Shakespearean drama; nor, on the other hand, of a book like 
Professor Bradley’s Shakespearean Tragedy, where one type of drama is 
exhaustively discussed. We have simply a series of ten detached essays on 
ten plays. Mr Stopford Brooke’s method is to take a play, to sketch the 
plot and outline the characters, with a running commentary of shrewd and 
sympathetic criticism, and then to turn to another play. His inferences 
are generally reasonable, and his statements of facts accurate—though the 
passage on p. 66 which places Julius Caesar at the end of Shakespeare’s 
tragic period contradicts the generally accepted data of Shakespearean 
chronology. But it is not clear that any very definite addition has been 
made by the publication of this book to the common stock of knowledge. 
However, “I cannot wish it undone, the issue of it being so proper,” will 
be the verdict of most readers. We are glad to have another exhibition of 
those qualities which have endeared Mr Stopford Brooke to the reading 
public as a missionary of literature, skilled to gain the attention of 
thousands who, but for him, would have known and cared little about 
English poetry. 

If we have a feeling of disappointment in reading the present volume, 
it is not because Mr Stopford Brooke's treatment of his theme is inferior to 
that shown in his History of Early English Literature, or in his volumes 
on Tennyson or Browning, but that the subject does not lend itself in 
the same way to such treatment. For here the work has already been 
done many times over, and in some cases so well done as to leave little 
for the twentieth century to do. Those who have attempted to assimilate 
and summarise the vast mass of matter which has been written about 
certain characters of Shakespeare, may well doubt whether the time 
for essays on Shakespeare, of the type given us in this volume, has not 
passed away. 

Such essays have their use, and no one can make us feel this better than 
Mr Stopford Brooke himself. ‘This use is either to bring an author under 
the notice of readers who have hitherto overlooked him, or to point out 
some aspect of his work which has hitherto not been generally perceived. 
We cannot help wishing that this volume had been devoted to an analysis 
of, and commentary upon, say, ten plays of Massinger or Shirley. Few men 
are so familiar with these dramatists as not to be glad to renew their 
acquaintance, with Mr Stopford Brooke as a guide; whilst Mr Stopford 
Brooke would have earned the gratitude of thousands by introducing them, 
as in the case of his History of Early English Literature, to fields equally 
delightful and new. 

T’o what has been said above an exception must be made in the case 
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of the essay on Coriolanus. Here Mr Stopford Brooke has devoted himself 
to proving a thesis of startling novelty. If on one point readers of Shake- 
speare have agreed, it is this: that, as Mr Walter Bagehot expressed it 
fifty years ago, “the author of Coriolanus never believed in a mob, and 
did something towards preventing anybody else from doing so.” But, 
according to Mr Stopford Brooke, the drift of the play is just the reverse : 
“And above all, as I venture to think, we are made to feel, moving 
like a spirit through the play, the sympathy of Shakespeare with the 
struggle of the people. It is almost traditionary among the critics to claim 
Shakespeare as a tolerant mocker of the people, and as a supporter, on the 
whole, of those, whether of wealth or rank, who stood above them. They 
make him a kind of Menenius; as if that giant intellect were wholly led 
away by prejudice, as if he were entirely faithless to his own class and their 
strife for justice. No one seems to think how impossible, how almost 
miraculous, considering his many-sided genius, such a position would 
be for Shakespeare. It would be wiser to say to ourselves: ‘Shakespeare 
was certain, with that brain of his, to see all sides of the question, and to 
represent them.’” 

The student, then, is to say that Shakespeare must have arrived at a 
just conclusion—i.e. at that particular shade of opinion held by the 
student himself. Starting from this assumption, he may doggedly read 
into Shakespeare’s words a meaning the exact opposite of that which they 
have conveyed to every previous reader. Difficulties may be got over thus: 
“In this play | Coriolanus] Shakespeare, but not so openly as to offend his 
patrons, was in sympathy with the people.” We may write Shakespeare 
down a coward, if thereby we can save him from the imputation of being a 
Tory! That Shakespeare’s antipathy to mob-rule has sometimes been ex- 
aggerated we must allow. It has not always been noted that, if Antony 
sways the mob, it is by appealing to the noblest instincts—gratitude 
for past services, sympathy with fallen greatness—till the citizens forget 
all about the doles, and are ready to rush off without hearing Czesar’s 
will. And the citizens in Coriolanus are good souls enough, if their 
demagogues would but let them alone: 


“For they have pardons, being ask’d, as free 
As words to little purpose.” 


Shakespeare, too, loves to represent loyalty in humble life: the good 
faith of Flavius, or of Adam, or of Gloster’s old tenant: and this loyalty 
is heightened by its contrast with treachery in high places. But that 
Shakespeare sympathised with levellers and revolutionaries who would 
endanger the lives and properties of all well-to-do folk, and particularly of 
such as, having amassed by their talents and industry a comfortable com- 
petence, were about to end their days as country gentlemen at Stratford- 
on-Avon, or elsewhere: or that, having such a sympathy, he disguised it 
for fear of offending his rich patrons: of this it will take some evidence to 
convince us. ‘ We may fairly conclude,” says Mr Stopford Brooke, “ that 
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Shakespeare did not despise the cause of the people or its leaders, when we 
find that the leaders are represented throughout as men who have kept 
their heads; cool, temperate, prudent, but resolute to attain their end; 
and using steadily and ruthlessly the best means for this end. Having 
won, they are quite sober and quiet. They indulge in no boasting, but 
go about their business, congratulating themselves on the quiet of Rome.” 
“ Bless thee, Bottom! Bless thee! thou art translated.” We can hardly 
recognise, in these excellent statesmen, our old acquaintances Sicinius and 
Brutus, “a brace of unmeriting, proud, violent, testy magistrates, as any 
in Rome.” Mr Stopford Brooke even quotes the opening of Act IV. 
Scene vi. as showing that “ Shakespeare has taken pains to lift the straggle 
of the people into our approval.” The tribunes congratulate themselves 
that all is well, now Coriolanus is banished: they receive as their due the 
adulation of the citizens: they accost Menenius with taunts, “ Your 
Coriolanus is not much missed.” Suddenly the deceptive calm is broken 
by a messenger’s announcement that the Volscians are again in arms. 
The tribunes have no reply but, “ Go, see this rumourer whipped”; “ ‘Tell 
not me, I know this cannot be”; “ Go whip him ‘fore the people’s eyes.” 
“Nor,” continues Mr Stopford Brooke, “ does this sympathetic repre- 
sentation end here. When Coriolanus joins the Volscians, and threatens 
Rome with ruin, the whole city is in wild terror and disturbance ; Cominius, 
Menenius, and the rest of the nobility lose their heads. All they can do is 
to abuse the tribunes. Sicinius and Brutus alone are self-controlled and 


quiet. All they say then and afterwards is full of care for Rome, for the 
people, for the patricians who only care for their own safety. . . . After- 
wards, the tribunes are the accepted advisers of Rome. It is they who 
persuade Menenius to ask peace from Coriolanus; and he obeys.” It is 
true that Shakespeare introduces the tribunes, who have just been 
accosting Menenius with, “ Your Coriolanus is not much missed,” as begging 
Menenius to intercede with Coriolanus for mercy. Whether Shakespeare 


” 


meant hereby to mark them as “steadfast Romans” we may doubt. 
“Even when all seems lost, they do not lose their dignity. It is the 
same when the mob attempts their life.” Brutus may have looked 
dignified whilst the mob haled him up and down, swearing to give him 
death by inches, but Shakespeare does not tell us so. 

We must borrow patience perforce from Menenius, and “ be content to 
bear with those who say that” the tribunes “are reverend grave men”: 
but Mr Stopford Brooke’s attack upon Coriolanus and Menenius, who with 
all their faults are two of the men in Shakespeare “ best worthy, best to be 
loved,” calls for protest. ‘To say “Coriolanus never loved anyone half as 
much as he loved himself: even his love of his mother was founded on 
her encouragement of the self within him,” is to carry into Shakespearean 
criticism the exhilarating spirit of a general election. 

In his sketch of the other characters in Coriolanus, Mr Stopford Brooke, 
as generally throughout the volume, is likely to carry his readers with him. 
The sympathetic sketch of Aufidius, emphasising the good side of that 
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very soiled character, is in his best vein. 
which is at once tolerant and wise.” It is just this power in Mr Stopford 


Brooke himself which constitutes the charm of this, as of his earlier 


volumes. 
R. W. CHamsers. 
University Co.tiece, Lonpon. 


Gregory the Great: His Place in History and Thought. Two vols.—By 
F. Homes Dudden, B.D., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford.— 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1905. 


Any man designated “the Great” has a right to a biography ; and the 
founder of Augustine’s mission deserves remembrance in England. Pope 
Gregory has waited long for an English biography commensurate with his 
great station, but he has found it at last. Mr Dudden’s is, of course, 
not the first English work on Gregory. There are Lives such as that 
contained in a volume of The Fathers for English Readers; there are 
dissertations like that in Hodgkin’s Italy and her Invaders; and there are 
articles, among which is the one in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian 
Biography, described by Mr Dudden as “ very unsatisfactory,” and by the 
Bishop of Exeter, in Regnum Dei, as “ masterly and judicial.” 

Mr Dudden’s volumes will give genuine pleasure to the reader who 
loves a good book ; and such a one will be thankful enough, in Charles 
Lamb’s fashion, to say a grace after Dudden. Adequate knowledge of the 
things Gregory said and did, and sound sense to estimate their value; 
also an intimate acquaintance with the men and policies of the pope's 
period, and sane historical judgment to test them, are conspicuous 
characteristics of Mr Dudden’s work ; and if the biographer has given us 
many pages—more than are necessary to satisfy our bare necessities—we 
may well forget to grumble, and may say our grace with thankfulness. 

In the list given by Mr Bryce in The Holy Roman Empire, there are 
only two popes marked as “ the Great "—though he might have added to 
the number—and it is interesting, therefore, to inquire into the merits of 
Gregory which have secured for him the almost unique title. He was 
prefect in Rome, monk, papal nuncio, abbat, pope; and, as a man of 
business, he placed in financial order the patrimony of St Peter; while, as 
a man of ecclesiastical affairs, he organised missions, and made himself in 
fact, as in name, the patriarch of the West. “There can be no doubt,” 
says Mr Dudden, “that Gregory’s great achievement was the foundation 
of the medizval papacy. He placed the Roman see in a position of 
predominance, and won for it a recognition universal (save in Ireland and 
Wales) throughout the West, general even in the East.” He was, on the 
other hand, the fourth Doctor of the Latin Church. We are told that he 
was not a controversialist, which fact may stand to his credit, and also 
that he was not a man of learning, not a philosopher, and not in the strict 
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sense of the term a theologian—an interesting catalogue of the negative 
qualities of a pre-eminent teacher whom the Church has delighted to 
honour. 

“When absolute darkness had settled on the West,” says Harnack, 
“the great monachist pope and ‘father of superstitions’ introduced the 
ecclesiastical world to the Middle Ages in the form required by uncivilised 
peoples. In doing so, he had not to do violence to his own convictions ; 
for the civilisation that was passing away inclined to barbarianism.” 

Contrasted with papal predecessors of the sixth century, such as the 
vacillating Vigilius, Gregory was a hero; but it is for instruction, though 
not perhaps for edification, to note that it was in the Dark Ages he began 
to be styled “the Great.” Had the legend been true that the pope, a 
man who thought he sat in St Peter’s chair and held the keys, had rescued 
the emperor Trajan from eternal tortures, he would have been lauded as 
great in ages of light. The story is, it might almost be said, unfortun- 
ately only a legend. Legends may be included among the sources of 
history, and the story of the salvation of Trajan might have testified to a 
popular belief in the pope’s profound charity or far-reaching toleration, 
were it not that the rescue of the emperor belongs to the class of wonders 
so abundantly illustrated in Gregory’s Dialogues, and may have been 
associated with some general superstition that the writer of that book of 
miraculous tales was himself a wonder-worker. Dante counted the libera- 
tion of Trajan a mighty conquest, though from Gregory’s time there was 
a widespread belief that the saying of a mass could confer absolution upon 
the dead. Aquinas, however, would not commit himself to the almost 
heterodox position that a pagan, by necessity outside of the Church, could 
be saved, even by the aid of a miracle, and he suggested that Trajan had 
somehow come back to life and had acquired grace; while a later writer 
declared that the pope’s constant physical weakness was a punishment for 
his indiscretion with a lost emperor. It does not seem possible to associate 
Gregory’s title with any surpassing toleration displayed by him to the 
quick or the dead. 

The papal Church had good reason to venerate, as it did, the name of 
Gregory. Roman supremacy was not emphasised by him as it was by 
Hildebrand, for the time of papal imperialism was not yet ; but, making the 
power of the Roman bishop a controlling force, notably in Italy, Spain, 
and Africa, he dignified his office. ‘That office he thus helped to advance 
towards the majesty which surrounded it when Innocent III. was pope ; 
and at the same time he fostered the pretensions which had their climax 
in the pride of Boniface VIII., and their ruin in his fall. Certain canons 
of the synod of Sardica, though their genuineness has been disputed, and 
certain imperial rescripts favoured the primacy of the Roman see by 
establishing it as a court of appeal. Spiritual independence, however, was 
violated by these rescripts; but they strengthened the theory of the prim- 
acy, which Rome itself based on no mere decree of a magistrate. With or 
without a legal claim, Rome declared itself a court of appeal. Yet who 
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was to bring the appeals to Rome, and who was to extend the authority of 
its bishop beyond the limits of his see, and obtain the recognition of that 
' authority? The servus servorum with his piety or his pride could not do 
these things. It required a man of strong will to govern, an episcopus 
episcoporum ; and Gregory was the man, as the Middle Ages remembered. 
The liturgy of the Church, according to tradition, owed its splendid 
form to revision and simplification by Gregory ; and, touching their hearts, 
it endeared his name to multitudes of worshippers throughout the Middle 
Ages. Mr Dudden, after a thorough examination of evidence, asserts that 
Gregory made five reforms in connection with the liturgy ; and he proceeds 
to say :—“ A general revision of the liturgy, however, and a compilation of 
a new Sacramentary, was never undertaken or carried out by him. The 
legend of such a revision did not spring up until more than a century 
after his death ; and the elaborate reproduction of this legend as truthful 
history is only met with at the close of the ninth century.” Further, Mr 
«Judden is compelled to show that in regard to Church music the unfor- 
tunate pope must lose the honours which the centuries have assigned to him. 
For the so-called Gregorian Antiphonary the weight of evidence, we are 
told, makes against the truth of the tradition. Replying to the question— 
“Can Gregory be held responsible for any change at all in the system 
of Church music ?”—Mr Dudden says that, if “the opinion of authorities 
like Professor Wooldridge and M. Gevaert may be trusted, the Cantus 
Gregorianus is not of the age of Gregory, and no new system was intro- 
duced or invented by that pope.” Lastly, Gregory has been credited with 
the foundation of the Roman Schola Cantorum ; but Mr Dudden is able to 
show that that school existed before the age of Gregory, and that at most 
he had a connection with it through providing an additional endowment. 
As a theologian, Gregory, as already noticed, belonged to the lower 
orders. Harnack says of him that he “has nowhere uttered an original 
thought”; and his doctrine of God, to take an example, may be described, 
in Mr Dudden’s words, “as an unscientific collection of Augustinian 
opinions ; ill digested and unarranged, yet good enough to satisfy the 
intellectual cravings of an unscientific age.” In spite, however, of his lack 
of originality, he dominated religious thought till the time when Anselm 
thought for himself and caused others to think; and even as late as 1524, 
at the convention at Regensburg, he, with Ambrose, Jerome, and Augustine, 
was set up as the standard of doctrine. Gregory had no kinship with 
philosophers, and there was a story that, in hatred of secular learning, 
he burned the Palatine library. He had, according to Mr Dudden’s 
questionable statement, “a profound consciousness of the limitations of his 
own knowledge”; and this led him to depreciate reason and to lay stress 
on faith and, of course, on authority. The man wise enough to know his 
own limitations may turn to a thinker greater than himself, yielding him 
obedience, and the choice may be excellent; but the ignorant man may 
blunder in his selection of a guide, and his obedience may mean intellectual 
laziness or spiritual sloth. For Gregory, who was not a thinker, the 
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Church was the supreme authority. He recognised the Scriptures and the 
Fathers ; and at the same time held that the Bible required an authoritative 
interpreter, and that that interpreter was the Church. Augustine, in the 
exigencies of his own scepticism and of disputation with spiritual foes, 
regarded the authority of the Catholic Church as supreme over the indivi- 
dual; and yet he did not cease to speculate. Speculation, however, was 
foreign to the mind of Gregory; and he more than any man gave their 
character of implicit obedience to those ages of faith which can come back 
by no repetition of history or in no recurring cycle. 

While what was best in Gregory’s system—if system it may be called— 
was taken from Augustine, and often vulgarised in the process, he had his 
own cast of thought. “ His entire theology,” says Mr Dudden, “ bears the 
legal stamp. It centres in ideas of guilt, merit, satisfaction, penance ; and 
by means of these it may be wholly construed.” The theory of Christ’s work 
in redemption illustrates the legal atmosphere of Gregory’s ideas. He 
held, as others had done, that Satan had a right to the souls of men on 
account of Adam’s sin. That right, however, could be forfeited, if its 
limitations were not duly recognised and injuries were done to a sinless 
person. The Redeemer, we are told, determined to deprive the devil of 
his right by deceiving him. ‘For this reason the Son of God became 
incarnate. He assumed humanity to deceive the devil. He used His 
body as a bait, and the great fish, snapping it up, got caught on the 
hidden hook of His divinity.” The ideas of guilt, merit, satisfaction, and 
penance had naturally others in their train; and we read not only of the 
intercession of the saints and of the very present help of relics, but also 
of purgatory and of masses for the dead. It is probable that Gregory’s 
theological teaching, had it stood by itself, would not have greatly affected 
the popular religion; but he was a preacher first, even though he was one 
of the four Latin Doctors of the Church. Preaching and writing, he illus- 
trated his theological theories with stories, amazing and miraculous, which 
made them real for the superstitious sons of the Church, who accepted 
them on an authority they did not dare to question. Two nuns, for 
instance, would not be quiet in the grave till the Holy Oblation was 
offered for them; while the body of a monk was twice cast up from the 
grave, and would not rest till the Host was placed upon it. By such 
stories he showed the connection of punishment and sin, and _ illus- 
trated the power of the Church. It was ever the Church with 
Gregory—the Church, one, holy, catholic, and apostolic. “The holy 
universal Church,” he said, “ proclaims that God cannot truly be wor- 
shipped save within herself, and asserts that all they who are without 
her pale shall never be saved.” Further, he declared that God would 
accept no sacrifice, hear no prayer, forgive no sin, save through the 
intercession and merit of the one Catholic Church. And for those who 
were not within the Church, or for those not saved through its merit, there 
was the eternal torture of the fire of hell. Gregory, forgetful of all 
decency, was not ashamed to teach—and more than one of the Schoolmen 
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approved his doctrine—that saints in heaven could gaze across the great 
gulf and enjoy the agonies of the sufferers in the eternal fire. Any analysis 
or representation of the thoughts and actions of Gregory which could 
account for the title of “the Great,” given to him in history, could also 
show sufficient reason for calling him “the father of superstitions.” Yet 
history has preserved, in any sinister mood, no nasty name for him; and 
it is to be remembered, whatever may be our judgment of the man, that 
‘for a period of nearly four centuries,” to quote from Mr Dudden, “the 
last word on theology rested with Gregory the Great.” 


JoHN HERKLEss. 
Tue University, St ANDREWs, 




























Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship.—By J. G. Frazer.— 
Pp. 309.—London : Macmillan & Co., 1905. 


Tue author is well known as a prolific and suggestive writer; and a new 
work from his pen is sure to excite popular interest, and claims serious 
criticism, even though it modestly reports itself to be no more than the 
preliminary sketch of a larger treatise yet to appear. Dr Frazer’s Golden 
Bough has already won for him a high and widely extended reputation ; 
and these lectures are only published as “a series of extracts from the 
forthcoming third edition of the Golden Bough, which will contain fuller 
information on many points.” It might be thought reasonable to suspend 
one’s judgment till the larger and more authoritative work appears: on 
the other hand, a sympathetic criticism may be desired by an author 
before his pronouncements on certain important points are put forth in 
their final form. 

4) The topics with which these lectures deal are of primary interest for 
i the student of comparative religion, as well as for the historian of early 
social institutions. 

The central figure round which the whole discussion moves is once 
more the shadowy and fascinating functionary known as the Rex Nemor- 
ensis, the woodland priest-king of Aricia or Nemi, always a fugitive 
slave who wins the sacred office by plucking a bough from a certain holy 
tree of the wood and by slaying his predecessor in a duel. The theory 
which Dr Frazer now puts forth as a solution of this enigma is that the 
Rex Nemorensis is the mortal counterpart of the mythical Virbius who was 
the divine spouse of Diana, and that he enacts periodically a sacred 
marriage with Diana in the character of Janus-Jupiter, and that this 
ritual was a magic ceremony upon which the fertility of the land was 
supposed to depend ; and finally, that what the priest of Nemi was, the 
kings of early Roman history themselves had actually been, sacerdotal 
puppet-monarchs, whose functions in the state were mainly magical, 
possibly alien slaves or plebeians who succeeded to the royal position 
through intermarriage with women of the royal house—this being matri- 
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linear, and the crown passing through the female—and who only held office 
until a stronger than they might slay them with the sword, or a swifter 
surpass them in running. This theory of early Roman kingship may appear 
paradoxical to many; but Dr Frazer is not afraid of a paradox if the evid- 
ence leads him up to it. How far it squares with other evidence of a more 
secular colour, we may leave to the professional Roman historian to decide. 

Our concern is here with the religious theories put forth or assumed in 
the book, with the nature of the evidence and his method of handling it. 
Starting from the grove of Nemi, he leads us into a fairly detailed dis- 
cussion concerning the nature of magic, and the part that it played in the 
evolution of early society, and its relations to primitive religion. He 
assumes (p. 35), on the grounds of “abstract probability and of the 
concrete facts,” that magic is older than a belief in gods. We shall be in 
a better position for judging this important dogma, when we find a people 
that has belief in magic without any belief that we can call religious. 
For the present it must pass without criticism, for it is put forth without 
argument and is not essential to his main position. He then proceeds to 
give us the philosophy of magic, an analysis of the psychical ideas that 
prompt the belief in it. We may be allowed to suppose that his exposition 
of the phenomena might have gained in convincingness, if he had taken 
note of a paper that appeared in Folk-Lore, 1904, by Mr R. Marett, 
entitled “From Spell to Prayer.” His own twofold classification of 
magical processes as “ homceopathic” and contagious is really inadequate : 
one of his own examples (p. 52), the practice of hanging up in the house 
bones of animals slain in the chase, so as to attract the living kindred 
animals into the path of the hunter, would be an instance, if the ex- 
planation is correct, of a third type of magic, the magic of spiritual 
attraction. And here and there we may observe that he is inclined to 
accept or to suggest far-fetched explanations of things: for instance, 
“among the Kurs of East Prussia, when a farmer sows his fields in spring, 
he carries an axe and chops the earth with it in order that the corn-stalks 
may be so sturdy that an axe will be needed to hew them down” (p. 64). 
As mimetic or homeeopathic magic this appears somewhat clumsy. May 
not the original motive of the act have been the desire to evoke the earth- 
spirit by smiting on the earth with an axe, just as in Greek ritual men 
smote on the earth with a hammer? On this view, the act of the Prussian 
farmer belongs not so much to magic as to religion, and we have some 
evidence, which he does not note, of the ritualistic use and sanctity of the 
axe or hammer in East Prussia.’ 

A more serious example of his tendency to miss the natural and to 
thrust forward the unnatural explanation is his account of an Arcadian 
legend about Orestes sitting on a certain stone and being healed of his 
madness: this is quoted as a curious instance of mimetic magic: the mad 
Orestes wishes to become as steady as the stone. Dr Frazer’s explanation 
ignores an essential point in the local story—namely, the very significant 

1 Vide Chadwick, Anthrop. Journ., 1900, pp. 26-27. 
Vou. IV.—No. 4. 59 
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fact that the stone itself was called Zeus xarmwras, “the God that falls 
from heaven”: it is the divine power in this thunder-stone that heals 
Orestes by physical contact. There were other stories of the same type 
rife in Greece which belonged to stone-worship and the higher plane of 
animism rather than to magic, as Dr Frazer defines the latter term. And 
we note the same tendency to co-ordinate unlike things on pp. 98-101, 
where the crude method of obtaining one’s desires by threatening the 
divinity is set down by the side of the familiar forms of pure magic. 

His review of magic leads him to two important conclusions. The 
magician is the real ancestor of the modern man of science, having 
apparently abandoned sorcery for scientific research when he found his 
old magic-trade suppressed by religion (pp. 92,151). This may really be 
found provable by the facts of our mental history; it may have been 
easier for the alchemist or the astrologer than for the monotheistic prophet 
to become the scientific investigator. Yet Dr Frazer only cites one 
doubtfully attested example to illustrate his thesis (p. 114); he might 
find perhaps a richer supply of evidence if he studied the Asclepios-cults of 
Epidauros and Kos. Secondly—and this is more important for the main 
subject of his treatise—the successful public magician is the precursor of 
the king. He admits that there may be exceptions to this rule of the 
evolution of monarchy from magic. One may be allowed the suspicion 
that the exceptions have been more important than he supposes: it is 
very doubtful if one could bring the development of early Teutonic 
kingship into line with his theory, and in a recent account of the Salish 
tribe of British Columbia we find contemporary savages selecting their 
leaders on such reasonable grounds of secular efficiency as puts many a 
civilised modern society to the blush.1 Nevertheless, his hypothesis rests 
on a wide basis of evidence; and that the idea of kingship in‘ the Mediter- 
ranean and elsewhere has been closely associated with magical pre-eminence 
may be granted, and has, in fact, been often recognised, though the old 
kingships of Greece may be more truly described as religious rather than 
as magical. Again, his theory that the kings of many of the Mediterranean 
states were regarded as divine incarnations may be accepted in the main; 
but it might be more cautiously and critically stated, and it is easy to 
exaggerate the force of the evidence and the solidity of the belief. 

His exposition of early Latin religious kingship is attached to a theory 
of a matrilinear rule of succession. It does not seem likely to gain much 
from this, except that the matrilinear hypothesis may appear to explain 
why the priest of Nemi was a runaway slave. But the appearance is 
illusory. The royal princess who held the succession in her hands might 
occasionally cast her eyes on a handsome slave; but neither this nor any 
explanation as yet offered by Dr Frazer accounts for the stubborn fact that 
the king-priest of Nemi must always be a runaway slave. But his theories 
concerning Latin, Hellenic, and Anatolian matrilinear societies do not 
concern us here directly, except as they may illustrate a certain weakness 

1 Anthrop. Journ., 1905, p. 130, 
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of Dr Frazer in the delicate task of evaluating literary evidence con- 
cerning legends and prehistoric institutions. His Latin evidence rests 
on certain legends about a few kings who are not the sons of their pre- 
decessors, but possibly their sons-in-law: but far more unreal are his 
arguments concerning early Hellas and early Lydia. Part of the case for 
the matrilinear hypothesis as applied to Greece he omits; and some of the 
arguments he admits appear to me to be irrelevant.!_ For instance, the 
various Greek legends concerning the sons of kings who have to leave their 
homes and settle in foreign lands cannot with any plausibility be pressed 
to serve such a hypothesis. We may more naturally suppose that many of 
them are ethnographic legends of migrations—for instance, the significant 
Aginetan story of Aacus and Zeus Panhellanios, pointing back to the 
Thessalian-Achzean country, of which the whole significance is ignored by 
Dr Frazer (p. 239). Here, and again when he speaks of Cybele as an 
Aryan-Phrygian goddess, one feels that Dr Frazer would do well to work 
out his hypotheses in the light of a more special study of Mediterranean 
ethnography. 

The cardinal point in his book is that the king-priest of Nemi enacted 
a sacred marriage with Diana of the Grove, and that in this act was the 
counterpart of the ancient kings of the Latin stock who as incarnations of 
Jupiter went through some annual ceremony of a sacred marriage with 
Juno—a pageant which may have been maintained after the abolition of 
the Roman kingship by the Flamen Dialis and his wife. Dr Frazer is well 
aware that our existing evidence in no way suffices for the proof of this; 
but he handles it and combines it with a view to suggest a probability. 
I regret to have to state my impression that this is the weakest 
part of his whole exposition. The theory rests partly on the love-story 
about Numa and Egeria, which in no detail suggests the state-ritual of a 
fepos ‘yauos; nor is there any real ground for identifying Egeria with 
Diana, or for calling her an oak-nymph or oak-goddess.? It rests also on 
his misinterpretation of a passage in Servius which he quotes on p. 24. 
“The truth is,” says Servius, “that Virbius is a deity associated with Diana 
as Attis is associated with the Mother of the Gods, as Erichthonios 
with Minerva and Adonis with Venus.” From this he concludes that 
Virbius was the spouse of Diana. Obviously the words of Servius do not 
come near to implying this, for at any rate Erichthonios was neither the 
spouse nor the lover of Athena. Servius is only giving examples of mortal 
heroes whose legend speaks of their death and their close association with 
higher goddesses. If the Greeks who first identified Virbius with Hippo- 
lytus—probably for no other reason than that he was Diana’s favourite 
priest and that horses were tabooed in his grove—had discovered a con- 


1 T have discussed the evidence concerning “ matriarchy” that may be drawn from 
Mediterranean religions in a paper in the Archiv fiir vergleichende Religionswissenschaft, 
1904, on “ The Position of Women in Ancient Religion.” 

2 Dr Frazer lays too much emphasis on Plutarch’s account of her as ula trav Apuddwy : 
in the later Greek writers “ Dryas” does not connote oak in particular, but trees in general. 
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jugal relation between Virbius and the goddess, the identification would 
have been impossible, for it would have contradicted the then universal 
dogma of the virginity of Artemis. Another strong objection which 
Dr Frazer should have considered against his whole theory is the absence 
of any real evidence that the wife of the Flamen Dialis was the priestess 
of Juno, as we should have expected on his hypothesis.’ 

But the most weighty argument against Dr Frazer’s whole exposition, 
so far as Roman ritual is concerned, has been delivered by a scholar who 
is our first authority on the subject of Roman religion, Mr Warde Fowler, 
and who allows me to quote his opinion here: “The sacred marriage of 
Jupiter and Juno assumes a highly developed anthropomorphism such as 
no student of early Roman religion can tolerate: there is no sign of 
married deities in Italy till Greek ideas have gained a strong hold.” 

His other hypothesis, that the ceremonious slaying of the king was part 
of the monarchical system of the old Latin race, is argued on as slender 
evidence as the former, and with no more convincingness. ‘There is no 
space to discuss this in detail here; but attention may be called to two 
points of evidence that may seem important. He has eagerly accepted 
the suggestion of a learned friend that a passage in the Casina of Plautus 
(ii. 5. 23-29), where there seems an allusion to mortal Jupiters who die 
sudden deaths, alludes to the death of the king-god of Nemi. Such an 
interpretation cannot commend itself to those who read the context natur- 
ally and carefully. An influential person is asking a slave to do something 
for him that is risky, “and I will be your protecting Jupiter (to save you 
from punishment).” “ Yes,” replies the slave, “ but such mortal Jupiters 
as you may die at any moment, . . . . and who then will protect my back 
from the scourge?” ‘There is surely nothing more in this than in the 
Virgilian “et eris mihi magnus Apollo”: or in a similar passage in a 
former scene of the Casina (ii. 3. 14), where the husband playfully calls 
himself Jupiter and his wife Juno. The other point is Dr Frazer’s very 
strained interpretation of the Regifugium, the least probable of many that 
might be offered of that enigmatic ritual. 

We know Dr Frazer as an anthropologist of great knowledge and wide 
range. But in his handling of the Mediterranean religions, whether he is 
concerned with legend or with cult, his judgments lack authority and the 
impress of special insight or adequate study. And the failure of this part 
of the treatise on early kingship suggests the question which some anthropo- 
logists are now putting to themselves, whether the time has not come to 
study more deeply special ethnic areas, rather than to make continual 
free excursions round the globe. Dr Frazer has already achieved so much 
that he may be consoled for a few failures, especially if these lead to an 
improvement in the method of the study which he has so much at heart. 


Lewis R. Farnk.. 
Exerer Cotiecr, Oxrorp. 


1 Vide article on the question by Mr Warde Fowler in Class, Rev., 1895. 
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Outlines of the Life of Christ.—By W. Sanday, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D. 
Second Edition.—T. & T. Clark, 1906. 


Jesus.—By W. Bousset, Professor of Theology at the University of 
Géttingen. Translated by Janet Penrose Trevelyan.—Williams & 
Norgate, 1906. 


Eacu of these two books is a study of the life and teaching of Jesus from 
the historico-theological point of view. They are indications of the 
intense interest taken to-day in the life and person of Jesus Christ—a 
subject in which Germany is taking the lead, and if Dr Sanday be correct, 
“What Germany is saying to-day, many circles in Europe and America 
will be saying to-morrow,” it is a subject to which theologians in this 
country must give increasing attention. 

Dr Sanday’s book is a reprint of his article “ Jesus Christ” in Hastings’ 
Bible Dictionary, and to the second edition he has added two appendices 
dealing with the positions in 1903 and 1905. ‘The work is done with all 
the author’s painstaking care, scholarly balance, and fairness of mind ; 
a mind ever open to new light, but instinctively leaning to conservative 
positions. He approaches his subject historically—with the facts of the 
life as externally manifested—but at the same time as a reverent believer ; 
and as a consequence he is able, as we think, to get a truer perspective of 
his subject. There are historical students who say that personal faith 
must not be allowed to intrude, that the subject must be studied im 
vacuo. But no subject can be studied effectively without sympathy, and 
true sympathy has its root in faith. The materials for the life—the 
Synoptic Gospels and the Fourth Gospel in part — are accepted as 
trustworthy. Bousset, on the other hand, is much more radical, 
rejecting the apostolic authorship and _ historical trustworthiness of 
John, and many parts of the Synoptists; indeed, every section that 
speaks of Jesus as other than the greatest of men is attributed to the 
early Christian community—an arbitrary method and not quite historical. 
It harmonizes, it is true, with his postulate—and in all discussions postu- 
lates must be assumed, but it is very necessary to be sure that they include, 
and harmonize with, al/ the facts. Both authors accept, unlike some 
others, Dr Schmidt for example, the view that Jesus regarded himself as 
the Messiah; a view certified by the eighty-fold use of the term “Son 
of Man.” Both agree that He came to a deeper consciousness of His 
Messiahhood at His Baptism, but that He did not proclaim himself 
openly as such until the end of His ministry. Sanday accepts the 
miraculous in Jesus, and discusses His miracles proper in an interesting 
way. ‘The evidence for all the miracles is strong, as also for the different 
classes of miracle, and the evidence for such miracles as the Stilling of the 
Storm, Feeding the Five ‘Thousand, and the Raising of the Dead, is as 
good as that in favour of miracles of healing. The Temptation, “and 
nothing in the Gospels is more authentic,” shows that Jesus regarded 
Himself as possessing supernatural powers. But in spite of cogent reason- 
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ing, our author does not seem quite sure of his ground, and seems to 
stultify his earlier contention by a later admission. Speaking of such 
miracles as “ Feeding the Multitude,” he says: “If a twentieth century 
observer had been present, he would have given a different account of the 
occurrences from that which has come down to us” (p. 121). The miracle 
of the Virgin Birth, although there is admittedly much evidence to the 
contrary, is accepted, and the incarnation myths present in other religions 
are rather a preparation for the Christian Incarnation than an argument 
against it. 

The Resurrection miracle is more firmly gripped, but the nature of it, 
as to whether it was corporeal or phantasmal, does not appear. That the 
Church believed its Lord had risen seems indisputable, but the difficulty 
arises when an attempt is made to interpret the fact. Dr Sanday rejects 
the swoon, theft, and vision theories as inadequate, but offers nothing in 
their place. “The innermost nature of the resurrection is hidden from 
us” (p. 184). And Bousset is no more satisfactory. ‘ The inmost substance 
of their Easter visions was that the figure of their Lord and Master appeared 
again before their mental eyes” (p. 210). That Christ has spiritually risen 
the continuing life of His Church is an abiding evidence, but something 
more than this was necessary to convince the disciples, for, as an argument, 
this did not for them exist. And the theory (and we cannot long hold a 
belief without a theory) that best fits all the facts is that which, for want 
of a better name, might be called the * phantasmal.” It admits an ethereal 
as well as a spiritual resurrection, for the tarrying presence of Jesus seems 
to have borne about with it a psychical body similar in kind to that spoken 
of by Paul as the “ spiritual body,” and presumably belonging to the spirit 
of man in his after-death conditions. ‘The reappearance of the dead is one 
of those phenomena that refuses to be either laughed or argued out of 
existence, and which, through the investigations of the Psychical Research 
Society, is slowly being reduced to a science. ‘The evanishment also of the 
phantasmal Christ after the lapse of forty days is in harmony with the 
general phenomena of reappearances, which are more persistent at first, 
gradually decreasing towards a final etherealization or occultation. 

Bousset ejects the miraculous from the Gospel story and regards it as 
a later accretion. ‘The only wonderful works of Jesus which he considers 
genuine are His miracles of healing. ‘“ His healing activity lies entirely 
within the bounds of what is psychologically conceivable,” a definition which, 
of course, excludes such miracles as Stilling the Storm, etc. But is not 
such a conclusion unduly hasty? Not many years ago all Christ’s miracles 
were regarded by extreme critics as myths or fabrications. But through 
the discovery of hypnotism and auto-suggestion the greater number of them 
have become rationally credible. Is it too much to suggest that, by further 
patience in research, laws will be discovered to which other of the recorded 
miracles might be referred ? 

On the teaching of Jesus our authors are in substantial agreement, 
except in regard to His views concerning the “kingdom.” Bousset 
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considers that Christ’s conception was eschatological, and that He 
restricted the idea to the Jewish nation and people, a view which is 
inconsistent with much of the teaching and practice of Jesus. He was, 
itis true, a child of His age; His life was cast ina Jewish mould. Judaism 
laid its impress upon Him, but like the family birth-mark—the recurring 
wart or mole—it was superficial and unimportant. It was like a child’s 
sand-heap on the shore, a temporary obstruction, only quickly borne away 
by the on-rushing tide of His Universalism. 

Bousset, as distinct from Sanday, also denies that Jesus attempted to 
establish a definite community, a position shared by many other German 
theologians. ‘ Nor did he mean to found in the band of disciples . . . . a 
sect or community.” But such a community must have been implicitly 
present in the mind and teaching of Christ, or it would not have so quickly 
sprung up. Such a view, too, is historically inconceivable and philosophically 
untenable, for the wheat-corn must have the sheltering chaff, the kernel its 
protecting husk, and the spiritual teaching of Jesus its material receptacle 
in a Christian community from the very first. The disparagement of 
organised Christianity is much in vogue in Germany just now, at least so 
far as some of its teachers are concerned. But the churches do not seem 
to be taking it seriously ; “and one is almost inclined to suppose that there 
must be in Germany a sort of professorial religion which exists rather in 
the air, in a religious Cloud-Cuckoo-Town, and does not correspond to that 
of any actual religious body ” (Sanday, p. 253). 

The views of Sanday on the Person of Christ are those ot enlightened 
orthodoxy : Jesus, while perfectly man, was Divine in an exceptional and 
unique sense. He had His limitations, of course, both in knowledge and 
power ; an antinomy that no theory of kenosis can satisfactorily reconcile ; 
a gulf that faith alone can bridge. Bousset, on the other hand, regards 
Jesus as human only ; as a great, heroic, divinely-controlled man. He was 
born as other men, grew up as other men.. “He never overstepped the 
limits of the purely human” (p. 202). He claimed no equality with God. 
He felt, as other men, human imperfections. ‘He came to the baptism of 
repentance and forgiveness of sins as given by the Baptist.” And our 
author holds that these conclusions are those supplied by a critical study of 
the Synoptists, and that any other view of Jesus is the creation of the early 
Christian community. He accounts for this by the fact that there had been 
developed in contemporary Judaism a very exalted Messianic dogma. The 
early Christians, believing Jesus to be the Messiah, attribuicd to Him the 
ideas then current, and so created a superhuman person. But if this be 
admitted, the question remains as to whether or not we should confine 
ourselves to the Synoptic Gospels for our estimate of the Person of Christ. 
Dr Sanday’s words are weighty : ‘ No great movement can be rightly judged 
only by its initial stages, or apart from the impression left by it upon the 
highest contemporary minds” (p. 247). The impression made upon the 
minds of Christ’s disciples, and upon the early Church generally, was that 
He was the Son of God in a unique sense; that His personality was such 
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as could only be interpreted in terms of the Divine; that He could be no 
other than God incarnate—and subsequent Christian history has concurred 
in the judgment. But it must be admitted that Bousset, as does Von 
Soden in the lengthy and beautiful quotation given by Dr Sanday, touches 
the subject with a fine sense of sympathy and reverence, and gives such a 
sublime and exalted picture of Jesus, as to produce the feeling that if He 
were not Divine He ought to be. When so radical a critic, who professes 
to be giving us the irreducible minimum in his portraiture, can use words 
like these—* The cross and the crown of thorns do but complete his figure, 
and lift it far above those of the other founders of religions. . . . In 
spite of the separation of time we can still feel his presence near us, with 
his trust in God and nearness to God, his relentless moral earnestness, his 
conquest of pain, his certainty of the forgiveness of sins, and his hope of 
immortality "—we feel that it is but one more step into the Holy of 
Holies, where we can say of Him, ‘* Rabbi, Thou art the Son of God, Thou 
art the King of Israel.” 


W. Jongs-Davirs. 
STocKPoRT. 


The Life of Reason, or the Phases of Human Progress.—By George 
Santayana. Vol. 3, Reason in Religion, pp. 279; vol. 4, Reason 
in Arl, pp. 230; vol. 5, Reason in Science, pp. 320.—London: 
Archibald Constable, 1905-6. 


Turse three volumes conclude Professor Santayana’s exposition of his 
philosophic system, of which the first two volumes were noticed in this 
Journal for January 1906, and the critic is now enabled to attempt an 
estimate of the work as a whole. We may begin by congratulating 
Professor Santayana on the completion of his notable enterprise and 
on an achievement which is interesting, significant, and admirable from 
more than one point of view. It is a great thing to have confronted 
all, or nearly all (for the questions of evil and pessimism are somewhat 
slightly treated) the problems of existence, and a brave thing to have 
encountered them with nothing but the scanty resources of actual human 
knowledge. It is an excellent example to have written no line that is not 
an implicit protest against the methods of literary barbarism in the ex- 
pression of thought and of vague and vapid looseness in the thought itself. 
And sincerity and literary skill will have to become far commoner among 
philosophers than they have hitherto appeared to be, before the moral and 
esthetic qualities of Professor Santayana’s work can be passed over as & 
matter of course. He has well earned, therefore, the sustained interest 
which his readers continue to take in his ideas and in his style from first 
to last. And he has succeeded also in conveying a distinct impression of 
his individual soul which cannot but charm and instruct even those who 
differ widely from his views and dissent from the philosophic solutions 
which he favours. 
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Concerning these solutions, what is it possible to say? The present 
age has grown wisely sceptical of philosophic systems which lay claim to 
universal cogency and profess a final answer to the riddle of existence. The 
synthesis of knowledge, the explanation of experience, which it is the proud 
duty of metaphysics to attempt, is seen to be essentially relative—relative to 
the data which our life has provided, relative to the individual mind which 
evaluates the data. The best and most one can expect of a metaphysic 
is that it should be an individual work of art, expressive of a personal 
reaction on the universe, which is sincere and sympathetic, relatively 
original and suggestive to others of thoughts and feelings which they too 
can profitably reproduce or introduce into the ideal fabrics which their 
spirit spins. Such is the real reward of metaphysical flights, and this 
reward Professor Santayana has plenteously deserved. 

But hardly has this insight into the true function of metaphysics 
illumined our souls, when our pedant instincts reawaken, and demand that 
this individual product shall be classified along with others of the same 
sort and given a fixed place in the history of thought. And so what 
should be admired as a work of art has to be pasted over with parti- 
coloured labels, like the battered portmanteau of a much-enduring 
traveller. Pragmatism, Naturalism, Eudemonism (but hardly Hedonism), 
Epiphenomenalism, Materialism, Irrationalism, Rationalism, Determinism, 
Positivism, Aristotelianism, Humanism are all of them labels that might 
justly be applied to various portions of Professor Santayana’s luggage, and 
expected to stick, And a conscientious portier in others of the many 
philosophic taverns in which Professor Santayana has sojourned or snatched 
a hasty snack, might doubtless find room to label him with further “ isms.” 
But after all even a philosophic soul does not live by “ isms” alone, and 
they are always digested and transfigured by a temperament, in Professor 
Santayana’s case, a lucid, Latin, and poetic one. 

We shall do well therefore to regard his work more broadly. There 
can be little doubt that fundamentally his view of life is naturalistic, nay, 
materialistic in its metaphysic. Thus he tells us “ mind is an expression, 
weighted with emotion, of mechanical relations among bodies ” (v. p. 316). 
It “ plays about the body as music about a violin” (v. pp. 162-3). Again, 
“matter essentially enables the spirit to be, yet chokes it incidentally ” 
(iv. p. 169). Assuredly, however, naturalism and materialism have never, 
since the days of Lucretius, assumed a humaner, more poetic and alluring 
garb than in Professor Santayana’s rendering. His ways of insinuating his 
disconsolate convictions are so charming that we hardly care to notice that 
after all this metaphysic is assumed rather than argued out, or justified 
by the theory of knowledge that should conduct to it. 

For Professor Santayana’s theory of knowledge is pragmatist through- 
out. From a thoroughly pragmatic standpoint, indeed, its only flaw is 
that it would seem to over-emphasise the initial irrationality of our data 
and the difficulty of humanising and rendering useful the spontaneous 
variations which support and enrich existence. The pure pragmatist 
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would demur to treating these variations as irrational simply because they 
were spontaneous and incalculable a priori. He would urge that rational- 
ism is not reasonable in demanding that the rationality of all things shall 
be evident a priori, before ever they have happened. It is enough that 
they should win acceptance after they have come. He would insist, there- 
fore, that, whether a thing is rational or not, depends on its behaviour, and 
is consequently to be determined only after we have had experience of it. 

A thorough pragmatist might question also the over-facile way in 
which Professor Santayana has converted the pragmatic value of scientific 
physics into a sanction for a materialistic metaphysics. It is doubtless 
true that if what is true must work and what works must in some 
sense be true, a scheme of thought which works so well as the 
mechanical theory of an external and material world, which gives us 
such control over our experience, so much of the knowledge which is 
power, has the strongest claims to a respectful hearing from philosophers. 
To sacrifice it to a few flashes of verbal dialectic certainly seems the part 
of childish and insensate folly. But, after all, this pragmatic value need 
not be understood as meaning more than it professes. The assumptions 
and conceptions of scientific physics are strictly pragmatic: they are 
“true” because and so long as they are useful in enabling us to control 
the flux of experience, of which they themselves form part, in which they 
are cast up and again submerged. They are not eternal and sacrosanct 
and unimprovable. They are changed and verified and falsified as the 
facts require. Nor would scientific gratitude ever stop to erect a cenotaph 
to commemorate the services of the superseded “ atom,” when an “ ether- 
stress ” had become a more convenient counter of physical calculation. It 
seems therefore a little naive of Professor Santayana to turn the physics 
of to-day (or rather of yesterday) into metaphysics with so little regard 
to objections which have been set forth with such force in Professor Ward's 
Naturalism and Agnosticism on the philosophic, and in Professor Poincare’s 
Valeur de la Science on the scientific side. 

Professor Santayana might perhaps reply that the pragmatic working 
of science is surely no reason for setting aside the metaphysic to which it 
points, and that the pragmatic value of a belief may well be taken as its 
authentication when there is no reason to suspect it. And this, of course, 
would be true. But it is not true either (1) that pragmatic value must 
be converted into metaphysical, or (2) that if this is done, pragmatic 
epistemology points to a naturalistic metaphysic, or (3) that reasons are 
lacking for the reluctance to assent to a naturalistic ending of the human 
comedy. 

(1) There is never any scientific necessity to advance from the recognition 
of the working value of the conceptions of physics to an assertion of their 
ultimate validity. So far as science and practice go, it is quite possible 
to admit the pragmatic value of all conceptions and the metaphysical 
value of none, to refrain from metaphysics, i.e. to abstain from premature 
attempts at a final synthesis, to avoid pledging oneself to theories which 
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actual knowledge does not verify—in short, to confine the desire for know- 
ledge to the practicable. Indeed, in theory such an attitude of will might 
claim to be most truly scientific. What carries us beyond it is not any 
difficulty about accepting all methods and conceptions provisionally and in 
so far as we can use them, and refusing to trust them one step further, 
but a stubborn craving for an ideal completion of our image of reality, 
even though we know that it will cheat us with illusions of finality. And 
there is little harm in this, if we do not attribute to our metaphysical 
castles in the air a greater certainty and objectivity than they possess. 

And so (2) the pragmatic method also may be used to point to a 
view of ultimate existence by taking its conceptions and procedures 
absolutely. But its metaphysic will not be that of naturalism. It will 
not conceive the human intellect as an impotent spectator of a rigidly 
determined course of mindless nature; it will regard it as a real agency 
in moulding and remoulding a plastic reality in a real process. For 
“mechanism” it will put purpose, for monistic materialism a pluralistic 
monadism or panpsychism, for inexorable fate real risks and chances, real 
triumphs and real possibilities of achievements that may far transcend our 
boldest hopes. Pragmatic metaphysic, in short, if we proceed to construct 
it, will infer from the activity implied in the methods of science that 
human activity is ultimately real, and that the mechanical conceptions, 
which seem to preclude this, cannot be more than methodological. 

(3) The inadequacy which naturalism discloses to an impartial 
scrutiny points in the same direction. After all it does not take in the 
whole of life. Its postulates are of very limited validity. To much of 
our nature they do not apply at all; to much of it they offer violence. 
Naturalistic’ metaphysic, far from being all-inclusive, denies the signifi- 
cance of large tracts of nature. Disguise it as skilfully as Professor 
Santayana may, the “life of reason” he conceives is a piteous failure. 
What is it but a precarious gleam amid the all-enfolding gloom of un- 
enlightened matter, timorously sucking satisfactions from the lips of death, 
overmatched in an unequal contest with brute irrationality, and over- 
shadowed by the certitude of ultimate defeat? Is it not a mockery and 
an abuse of language to sing the praises of “ natural happiness” in such a 
situation, and will not the slightest shift in temperament or circumstance 
irrevocably plunge the whole frail structure into an abyss of pessimism ? 

Professor Santayana himself cannot but feel these straits. But he 
seeks salvation in a region few have cared to populate. He proposes to 
console himself with something very like Spinoza’s “intellectual love of 
God,” and still more like Aristotle’s “ theoretic life,” on which indeed it 
forms a most instructive modern commentary (iv. p. 251-273). He poeti- 
cally speaks of memory as preserving the immortal value of the fleeting 
moment, of the divinity of ideal truth, of an intellect which is divine and 
single, of a “ reason which is one in that it gravitates toward an object called 
truth,” of a “ truth and perfection ” which, “ for the very reason that they 
are not problematic existences but inherent ideals,” are eternal and immut- 
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able. He seems to forget, not only his mortality, but also his critique of 
mysticism and his theory of knowledge, when he bids us believe that two 
thoughts “ independent in existence can be united by the identity of their 
burden, by the common worship, so to speak, of the same god,” and adds 
that, “were this ideal goal itself an existence, it would be incapable of 
uniting anything; for the same gulf which separated the two original 
minds would open between them and their common object. But being, as 
it is, purely ideal, it can become the meeting ground of intelligences and 
render their union ideally eternal ” (iv. p. 264). 

A prosaic pragmatist might be tempted to object that the timelessness 
of abstractions is no real immortality ; that the ideal world of meanings is 
itself an appendage (and on Professor Santayana’s view an_inefficacious 
one) of mortal humanity, devised to mitigate its burdens, and doomed to 
perish, in part with every man that dies, and absolutely with the death of 
all; that the identity of meaning is not certain a priori, but a postulate 
which experience has ever to confirm afresh; that, in short, Professor 
Santayana’s ideal is self-contradictory and impossible. But it is probably 
more just and psychological to take these difficulties as indicating that we 
have here passed beyond the realm of mutual comprehension and reached 
the region of ultimate ideals which are as yet personal and incommunicable 
and not included in the common world of social intercourse, where in conse- 
quence each man’s wisest thought will seem mere folly to his fellows. And 
if so the fact that Professor Santayana has not shrunk from laying bare 
his inmost thought to its individual core should not abate the admiration 
we should feel for his most stimulating and suggestive thinking. 


F. C. S, ScHituer. 
Corpus Curist: Cottece, Oxrorp. 


Die Hebréer: Kanaan im Zeitalter der Hebréischen Wanderung und 
Hebriischer Staatengriindungen, von Wilhelm Erbt.—Leipzig: 
J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1906. 


I am afraid that this valuable book may not be adequately appreciated. 
It is in fact dangerously full of a certain quality for which Professor 
Giesebrecht has appropriated the technical term Jugendlichkeit. By this 
is meant that the author has a keen eye for real or supposed problems, 
confronts them gaily, and seeks to solve them, in part at least, by uncon- 
ventional methods. It is also not in Dr Erbt’s favour that, as I have 
already remarked in this Journal (Oct. 1903, pp. 68, 69), he works on the 
lines marked out by Hugo Winckler. Like this revolutionary critic and 
Assyriologist, he thinks that most of those who deal with the history of 
Israel are but ill-acquainted with the conditions of political and social 
history in the East, and that students of the Old ‘Testament documents 
have been too literary in their treatment of them, and have neglected to 
investigate the political object with which they were produced. I cannot 
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possibly analyse the contents of this daring book, which, with some expan- 
sion, would make, from the author’s point of view, a veritable history of 
Israel. By training himself in Winckler’s methods, Dr Erbt has acquired 
a wonderful power of penetrating into the possible meaning of the texts. 
What he has not learned—being still imperfectly emancipated from the tra- 
ditional superstition as to the form of the text—is how to look underneath 
the received text both of the Hebrew and of the Septuagint, so as to get near 
to earlier forms of the documents. Winckler fails here and so does Erbt 
(note, e.g. his failure to comprehend Deut. xvii. 16). But for all that I find 
no books so stimulating historically as those of Winckler’s school. I may 
venture to refer to Erbt’s new explanation of Yahweh-Seba‘oth (Eng. Bible, 
the Lord of hosts). About April 1905 I myself recognised (under the stimulus 
of Barton’s Semitic Origins, p. 290) that the cult of Yahweh among the 
early Israelites must have been combined with that of Ashtart, and in 
the course of a thorough study of Amos and Hosea I found that there 
were in these and other books numerous references to Ashtart under one 
or another of her titles. Following analogies, I came to the conclusion 
that one of these titles was Seba‘ith (=Ishmaelite). Erbt has independ- 
ently formed a similar view, and underneath Seba‘oth discerns Sobéth, i.e. 
the fighting goddess. On the divine name Déd I have also formed some 
conclusions, ¢.g. Dawid as a name of the Messiah has probably come from 
Déd, and in Zech. xii. 8, “as David” should be “as Dod,” on which 
“as Mal’ak-Yahweh” is a gloss. Erbt goes further than I do, but misses 
the discovery that Déd is not only a god-name, but a place-name (e.g. in 
Am. ix. 11, “ Salecath Déd” ; cp. Hisserr Journat, Oct. 1903, pp. 288-9). 
In this connection let me mention his theory that the Song of Songs 
relates to the marriage of the god Déd and his divine sister (whose name, 
however, like other divine names, he probably misunderstands). But that 
Ecclesiastes relates to the death of Déd (= Adonis) is a theory which I 
find it hard at present to digest, and I venture still to prefer my own 
explanation (Ency. Bib., “ Koheleth”). Still more important, if provable, 
is the author’s new theory about the Passover as the feast of the recovery 
(Ass. pashaéhu) or resurrection of Déd. 
T. K. Curyne. 


Oxrorp., 





How to Teach the Bible-—By the Rev. A. F. Mitchell, M.A., Vicar of 
St Augustine’s, Sheffield.—London: Williams & Norgate, 1906. 


In the early Church preaching and teaching went hand in hand, and even 
nowadays we may suspect that something is wrong when the methods of 
the two are forcibly disjoined. The vicar of St Augustine’s, Sheffield, in 
his four lectures on “ How to Teach the Bible,” has not sacrificed pedagogy 
to theology, and has made an attempt, on the whole successful, to bring 
Bible teaching in line with psychological principles. 

This little book is a valuable contribution at a time when “there is no 
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part of their work for which teachers are so little prepared, so unprogres- 
sive, or more badly furnished with apparatus and ideas, as for religious 
instruction.” 

Now the Bible most certainly comprises elements which, as Mr Mitchell 
contends, (1) coalesce with the child-mind and work with ideas already 
contained in it; (2) appeal to and train the imagination; (3) cultivate 
moral thoughtfulness; and (4) educate the affections and will. We may 
also endorse the statement that the Bible will probably never cease to be 
the main instrument for the religious training of our race. We feel, 
however, that Mr Mitchell somewhat underrates the difficulties which 
beset the modern Bible teacher ; and it is useless for him to quote Matthew 
Arnold on the success of Scripture teaching in Germany, in view of the 
present complaints of many German schoolmasters on this subject. How, 
for instance, is it possible to teach those tales of the Old Testament which 
are most striking to the imagination without bringing the child-mind into 
contact with a very different standard of morality from ours? How 
cultivate the sense of justice upon which Mr Mitchell lays such stress, 
when the mere confining of religious instruction to Jewish history counten- 
ances the greatest injustice of all—namely, the belief that God left Himself 
without witness save to the “chosen people”? The representation of God 
solely as He appeared to the Jewish mind is about as rational as the 
geocentric theory. 

Herbart formulated the idea that the steps in Revelation correspond 
to the steps of mental development. Mr Mitchell is fundamentally in 
harmony with this theory when he says that “the mind of a child is our 
key to the Scriptures.” He rightly points out, however, that the order of 
the books in our Bible does not correspond to the steps in Revelation—that, 
for instance, the conception of God in the Hymn of Creation is on a more 
exalted level than is maintained in later chapters and books. 

Of especially deep interest and suggestiveness is Mr Mitchell’s lecture 
on “ The Bible and the Training of the Imagination,” though we may doubt 
that the restless wonder of childhood which asks, “ Where do people come 
from when they are born? Where do they go when they die,” will be 
long satisfied with the vagueness of Biblical answers. 

In the light of modern theories of the subconscious mind, how im- 
portant is the training of the imagination! “The world of a child,” says 
Mr Mitchell, “is far more than the sum total of what it actually knows 
through sense impressions. . . . Every child is the boy Adam in paradise, 
to whom at any moment may appear some new animal, to see what he will 
call it.” 

Speaking of the Bible in relation to the affections and will, Mr Mitchell 
strongly protests against the senseless method of cramming details. Such 
a system “crowds out the principal guest who has been invited to come.” 
The Gospels, compiled as they were for oral instruction, give themselves 
the clue to a proper method of teaching. They are swiftly moving 
dramatic history centring round such an Ideal as even little children can 
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be led to love, and whose Personality will become more and more defined 
to them as their growing consciousness turns from the fleeting world of 
sense to a realisation of itself. 


ARABELLA S. FuRNELL. 
Densicu, N. Wa.gs. 





Buddhist and Christian Gospels : Being Gospel Parallels from Pali Texts.— 
By Albert J. Edmunds.—Tokyo, 1905. 


Tuts book is the product of wide reading, and forms part of a much more 
comprehensive scheme, a Cyclopedia Evangelica, or “English Docu- 
mentary Introduction to the Four Gospels.” It has evidently been a 
labour of love to the author, who has been led to independent study of the 
ancient Buddhist literature by a profound interest in Christianity and a 
still more earnest devotion to truth. A historical introduction (of 52 pp.) 
reviews the evidence for the antiquity of the Pali texts, and discusses the 
possibility of the transmission of Buddhist lore to the Mediterranean 
lands. In this section one might wish for a little more caution, or we 
should not have the crude suggestion that Ignatius was one of the 
compilers of the Syriac tractate about the Star,’ or the statement that 
“modern scholars are gradually accepting the view that Pharisee = Parsee” 
(p. 20). More attention might perhaps have been directed to the 
accumulating indications of early connections of thought between India 
and Greece. If these could have been established (we know not indeed by 
what channels) as early as the sixth century 8.c., it cannot be said to have 
been impossible for similar suggestions to pass across about the time of 
our era, when Buddhism was earnestly engaged in missionary activity, and 
definite intercourse had been established between India and the West. 
One interesting item is drawn by Mr Edmunds from the Greek Acts of 
Thomas, where the saint invokes “the elder of the five members, mind, 
thought, understanding, consideration, reasoning.” This is apparently 
the Holy Spirit. The passage is much shorter in the Syriac version, which 
has nothing about the “ five members.” Mr Edmunds suggests that these 
are derived from the Buddhist Bojjhangas, or members of the Bodhi or 
Higher Wisdom. The occurrence of the term “limb” in each case is 
curious. But the Bojjhangas appear always to be seven in number, 
instead of five; and the Buddhist list (which is invariably the same) is 
different from the Greek. 

From the historical survey Mr Edmunds passes to his parallels, which 
are arranged under five heads, (1) Infancy Legends, (2) Initiation and 
Commencement, (3) Ministry and Ethics, (4) The Lord, (5) Eschatology. 
An appendix brings up the total number of passages to ninety-four. 
Professor Anesaki has added the Chinese counterparts, with occasional 
English notes on the variations of the Chinese texts. Many of the 
passages here reproduced are rendered for the first time into English ; 

? Translated by W. Wright, Journal of Sacred Literature, 1866, 
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and the selection of them from the copious volumes of the Buddhist 
Scriptures must have cost the translator no little labour. He has 
unfortunately sometimes fallen into the snare of predecessors, who have 
insisted on rendering Buddhist terms by Christian. The antithesis of 
“spiritual” and “ carnal” (p. 131), may perhaps be tolerated, for though 
the familiar word dhamma cannot be identified with “ spirit,” dmisa is 
certainly “flesh.” But to turn the Brahma-loka (or Brahma-world) into 
the “ Kingdom of God” (p. 144), is altogether misleading. The Brahma- 
world, or world of Brahma, occupies a special place in the universe above 
the series of the lower heavens. It is a definite locality, and has no 
relation whatever either to the eschatological or the spiritual meanings 
of the words in the New Testament. In other cases the parallel is really 
only verbal. In the Johannine phrase, “the Christ abideth for ever” 
(John xii. 34), the term aon has a quite different meaning from the 
Buddhist kappa or world-cycle; and the statement that a Buddha could, 
if he wished, prolong his life on earth till a kappa expires, is not relevant 
to the Gospel thought. Much nearer, however, is the “seonian sin” of 
Mark iii. 29 to the “on-lasting fault” (p. 213). But this is due to the 
varying shades of the Greek word, of which Mr Edmunds takes no heed. 
In many other cases the reader will find that he is dealing with contrasts 
rather than with parallels. What, for example. is the meaning of No. 1, 
attached to Luke i. 35? The Christian text predicts that the Holy Spirit 
shall miraculously overshadow Mary. ‘The Buddhist extract is really one 
of three cases, in which conception takes place under specified conditions 
through the regular union of father and mother, with the aid of a 
Gandharva, one of a class of supernatural beings who preside over birth. 
The word idha, which Mr Edmunds translates “ in this world,” simply means 
“here,” i.e. in this case. The passage is on a wholly different plane of 
thought, and the Buddhist and Christian texts are nowhere near each 
other. Between the Palestinian expectation implied in the question “ Art 
thou he that should come ?” and the anticipated appearance of the Mahi- 
Purisa in the Ganges valley, there is a real analogy,' but there is no such 
resemblance as to justify the statement that “Luke is closer to the Pali 
than the parallel in Matt. xi.” Such phrases as “ Luke as usual agrees 
with the Pali,” or “Luke as usual agrees with the Buddhist tradition,” 
(pp. 84, 92), appear altogether unfounded. When the Buddha enters 
Rajagaha, the capital of the kingdom of Magadha, to dine with the king, 
Indra heads the procession, as a young Brahman, chanting his praise. 
The incident suggests to M: Edmunds the descent of Jesus down the 
Mount of Olives while the multitude cry “Blessed is the king that 
cometh, ete.”; and he cannot refrain from hinting at a verbal parallel 
because Rajagaha mezns “king’s house,” and “ Blessed is the king that 
cometh” sounds like “to king’s house came the Bhagava (Blessed One).” 
1 The Maha-Purisa (Sanskr. Pwrusha) cannot, however, be described as “ ideal 


manhood,” or compared with the “Son of Man” in Daniel or Enoch. It is much nearer 
to Universal Spirit, or the Absolute, in the Brahmanical philosophy. 
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There are more of these unreal parallels, as in the case of the advent of the 
next Buddha, Metteyya, which is compared with the predictions of the 
coming of the Son of Man. Mr Edmunds omits the Pali context, which 
describes vast cycles of time during which the duration of human life will 
rise, and fall, through sin (to ten years), and then slowly rise by increase 
of merit again to eighty thousand. By that time the world will once more 
be fit for a Buddha to appear. But this prophecy is wholly unlike the 
Gospel announcements of the event which the followers of Jesus were 
themselves to live to see. 

It is a pity to have to rule out so many “ parallels” collected with so 
much pains. The passages are often themselves of great interest, but they 
belong to a different mode of thought, and receive different imaginative 
expression. In the section on the Ministry and Ethics our author natur- 
ally finds closer resemblances of a legitimate kind. With his conclusion 
that the Gospel of Luke was influenced by the Buddhist canon, that “ he 
probably took from that source his stories of the Angelic Heralds and the 
Prophecy of Simeon ; and possibly also the charge to the Seventy and the 
central idea of the Penitent Thief,” few will be found to agree. But 
whether the Indian tales might not have floated across to the West and 
stimulated Christian imagination with indefinable suggestion, it is more 
difficult to decide, especially as, at a later date, there is some reason to 
think that, by a converse process, Christian influences may have affected 
India. Meanwhile the field is open, and to every sincere worker, even 
though his statements must be carefully tested one by one, the student in 
these obscure and delicate inquiries will feel abiding gratitude. 

J. Esriuis Carpenter. 
MancuesTerR Co.Liece, Oxrorp. 


The Religion of All Good Men, and other Studies in Christian Ethics. 
By H. W. Garrod.—London: Archibald Constable & Co., 1906. 


Wir Mr Garrod’s various opinions on religion and morality, which are 
always delivered with vivacity, and sometimes with audacity, I do not 
propose to deal. He thinks himself that, if he had waited ten years, the 
book might have been different from what it is. That is quite possible. 
Indeed there are things in it which he may wish were otherwise before even 
ten years have run out. Leaving these things, however, to right themselves, 
I propose, in the brief space that is allowed me, to examine only Mr Garrod’s 
paradoxical contention that Jesus never claimed to be the Messiah. This 
thesis is not a new one. It was maintained by Martineau ; before him by 
Bruno Bauer; and after him by Professor N. Schmidt, the learned writer 
of the article on the Son of Man in the Encyclopedia Biblica. 

In the case of Martineau one may divine the line of thought and 
feeling which led up to this strange conclusion. Martineau denied the 
divinity of Christ, but he set Him as a man upon so high a pedestal, that 

Vor. IV.—No. 4. 60 
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it came to the same thing in practice as if he had asserted it. Then he 
said to himself: ‘The man who promulgated a religion valid for all time 
—a religion which I can accept without reserve—cannot possibly have said 
or thought so and so. Consequently, the records must be wrong.” ‘This 
high a priori method does not seem a promising one when the search is for 
historic truth. 

What has been said of Martineau does not apply to Mr Garrod. He 
does not accept Jesus either as a divine being or as a moral teacher, though 
he is constantly calling Him “our Lord.” This is doubtless due to rever- 
ential habit, but the fact that to an outsider it savours of insincerity, 
might teach Mr Garrod more charity in his judgments of some who are, or 
have been, perplexed in the conflict between heart and head. 

Mr Garrod assures us that he has “a holy horror of paradox.” Taking 
him then at his word, we must assume that he genuinely believes in the 
following surprising conclusions (p. 54): “ Christ, then, is a herald of the 
resurrection or palingenesis of the Son of Man and His kingdom.! He 
is one of two such heralds, the other being, of course, John. He seems to 
have regarded himself as the reincarnation of Elias, and, perhaps, looked 
upon John as a re-creation of the patriarch Enoch. The Son of Man was 
to rise from the dead, to come with clouds of glory, and to end the world.” 

Here there are five points that require to be proved: (1) that the 
designation Son of Man necessarily means the Messiah; (2) that when 
Jesus used it, He was not speaking of Himself; (3) that there were to be 
two precursors of the Messiah; (4) that Jesus identified Himself with 
Elias ; (5) that Jesus did not prophesy His own resurrection, but that of 
the Messiah. We will take these five points in their order. 

(1) In showing that the words Son of Man “had necessarily a 
Messianic significance,” Mr Garrod starts from Daniel vii. 13, which he 
quotes from the A.V.: ‘ Behold, one like the Son of Man came with the 
clouds of heaven,” etc. This he might have known to be a mistranslation. 
For the R.V. has “one like unto a son of man,” implying merely that the 
recipient of “the everlasting dominion” was not like the beasts which 
had preceded Him in the rule of the world. In Appendix B, however, 
Mr Garrod tells us that he is not concerned with the sense in which 
Daniel used the words; it is enough “that he was understood to do so 
in our Lord’s time, and indeed a century earlier.” The evidence for this 
is the Book of Enoch, in which the words are unquestionably used of 
someone in the form of man who was to judge the world. 

But it is at the same time clear that in the minds of the Evangelists the 
words Son of Man did not necessarily mean the Messiah. Else where would 
be the point of Peter’s confession of his master as the Christ, if the answer 
had been dictated by the form of the question? (Matt. xvi. 13, 16), The 
words Son of Man are here a mere equivalent for the “‘ me” of Mark viii. 27, 
Luke ix. 18. This is pointed out by Mr Garrod himself on p. 44, 

(2) The phrase Son of Man occurs eighty-one times in the Gospels. 

1 The expression here might be improved. 
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In all these passages Jesus is apparently speaking of Himself. Outside 
the Gospels it occurs only in Acts vii. 56, where it is equivalent to the 
“Jesus” of the preceding verse. Mr Garrod has committed himself to 
the universal negative that Jesus nowhere uses this designation of 
Himself. He does not deny that the Evangelists thought He did. That 
would be impossible in the face of John viii. 28: “ When ye have lifted 
up the Son of Man, then shall ye know that I am he”; and equally 
impossible in the face of Mark xiv. 62. What he maintains is that the 
Evangelists were mistaken. The actual words of Jesus had reference to 
the Messiah, but they were wrongly supposed to refer to Himself. Such 
a contention is hopeless. For, if the records are so erroneous, how can 
any argument be based upon them? That Jesus habitually spoke of 
Himself as the Son of Man is one of the points on which all four 
Evangelists are agreed. Mr Garrod displays considerable ingenuity in 
twisting words out of their natural meaning, but that is all that can be 
said for him. Thus Mark xiv. 41, “ Behold, the Son of Man is betrayed 
into the hands of sinners,” is explained to mean that the cause of the Son 
of Man is betrayed in the person of Jesus, The next verse, however, has 
the words, “ Behold, he that betrayeth me is at hand.” 

(3) There were to be two precursors of the Messiah, because “in the 
Persian theology the coming of the kingdom of Ormuzd was to be pre- 
ceded by the coming of two prophets.” Mr Garrod admits in a note 
(p. 53) that in Malachi iv. 5, 6 Elijah alone is mentioned. 

(4) In Matt. xi. 14 Jesus clearly identifies John the Baptist with 
Elijah (cp. xvii. 11-13), but, according to Mr Garrod, in Mark ix. 13 He 
is most naturally to be understood to identify Himself with Elias. “ Only 
in a later age did it come to be thought that by Elias he referred to John.” 
How much later, it occurs to one to ask, was the age of Matthew than 
that of Mark? As to the identification of John with Enoch, there is no 
proof offered except the chronological fitness of Enoch preceding Elijah. 

(5) Jesus appears in the Gospels to foretell His own resurrection from 
the dead. But we are asked to believe that what He really did was to 
predict the reincarnation of the Son of Man. This is what is meant by 
the radvyyevecia of Matt. xix. 28.1 It follows that the Son of Man must 
have lived already upon earth. Who, then, was he? Not a prophet. 
“Two prophets preceding a third is not a sufficiently dramatic progres- 
sion.” Nor yet one of the house of David. “ Further than this we cannot 
go in identifying the Person, the vision of whose palingenesis filled the 
imagination of Christ ” (p. 53). 

Such are the main points in the essay called “ Christ the Forerunner.” 
If the motive which inspired it was the only legitimate one, which is the 
love of truth, it is difficult to believe that the author will long remain 


satisfied with his own production. 
St Grorce Srocx. 
Oxrorp. 


1 Where does Mr Garrod’s zaAwyévecrs (p. 51) come from? 
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The Keeper of the Keys. Being Essays on Christian Thought in the 
Twentieth Century.—By the Rev. F. W. Orde Ward, B.A., Oxford.— 
London: Francis Griffiths, 1906. 


Tuis is one of the freshest and most invigorating books that have recently 
come within my purview. Pervaded everywhere by the force of an original 
mind possessed of strong convictions, it sweeps away with a healthy breath 
of vitality many of the cobwebs of theological controversy. It consists of 
fourteen essays, of which the opening one, “'The Lord a Man of War,” 
first appeared in this Journal in April 1905. Two lines of the poem pre- 
fixed to the essay strike the keynote of the treatment of the subject : 
“The Cross that saves pronounces doom, 
And in its death all things rebloom.”’ 

In the succeeding discourses, under, amongst others, such suggestive 
titles as, “ Antagonisms of Life,” “The Sword of the Gospel,” “Union of 
Opposites,” and “Gospel Antinomies,” Mr Orde Ward expounds his view 
of the Cross of Christ as the interpretation and reconcilement of all the 
contradictions of thought and experience. ‘The whole Cosmos hangs upon 
the Cross.” Every reader who comes to the book with an open mind will 
lay it down with the sense that its author has at least realised all that is 
involved in this, to him, irrefragable conclusion. He is, it will be seen, no 
weak sentimentalist, shirking the sterner aspects of man’s history and of 
the constitution of things around him ; but, standing firmly on this founda- 
tion of the Mount of Sacrifice, he dares fearlessly to look in the face the 
darkest facts of existence. In the rhythm of an eternal flux, of dissolution 
and resolution, advance and resilience, winter growth of restraint and con- 
centration, summer freedom of expression and expansion, he finds uttered 
the truth of progress by antagonism, and the law of an eternal order of 
which conflict, pain, and sin are a necessary part. 

This idea certainly lifts from the mind much of the weary weight of all 
this unintelligible world. With the mystics of all ages, Mr Orde Ward 
holds that, if its problems were solvable in terms of the intellect, it would 
have ceased to be divinely alive. “We capitulate to the unexplained ; we 
are moved by the inexplicable.” Therefore he is content to give us, in Sir 
Thomas Browne’s phrase, “ glimpses of incomprehensibles, and thoughts of 
things that thoughts but tenderly touch.” The style is, as a rule, clear 
and masterly. Such aphorisms as, “'To put faith into a theological dogma 
is to put it into its coffin”; “The measure of a man’s capacity is the 
measure of his endurance,” and many similar ones, arrest the attention. 
Occasionally we meet a sentence that seems to want a little clearing up, as, 
for instance (p. 70), “ the fire of the leavening Spirit,” which certainly reads 
like a mixed metaphor. But these are trifles. The volume is one to be 
placed in the hands of the downcast and the doubting, with confidence that 
it will stimulate to fresh courage in the fight with evil within and without. 

C. E. Larrer. 


ComBeMARTIN, NortH Devon, 
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[It is preferable to promote continuous moral 
advance than to be subject to pronounced waves 


of emotion or explosive effects in any consider- 
able degree. 


] 
80 Rycroft (£. H.) Sunday Schools. 
19th Cent., June 1906. 
Hodge (R. M.) The Scope of a Sunday 
School Curriculum. Bibl. World, Apr. 1906. 


D DOCTRINE 10 * God, 22 ** Christ, 60 °° 
Eschatology, 70 ** Faith, 90 Apologetics, 


Kinnear (J. Boyd) The Foundations of 
Religion. 215p. Smith Elder, 1906. 


{Condensed summary of lectures given on 
Sunday evenings in a rural parish. 


h.] 
Mackintosh (H. K.) The Theology of 
Albrecht Ritschl. Exp., May 1906. 
Williams (M. C.) Preaching Christ. 
Princeton Theol. Rev., April 1906. 
[Protests against the preaching a non-super- 


natural Christ.) 

h A Woman What is Truth? or, The 
Gospel of the Christ contrasted with the 
Gospel of St Paul, 124p. Rangecroft, 1905. 

2 Tyrrell (George) Lex Credendi, A Sequel 
to ‘‘ Lex Orandi.” 272p. Longmans, 1906. 

{A treatment of the Lord’s Prayer as the rule 
and criterion of pure doctrine. Part of the book 
has appeared in the Catholic World.} 

3 Moyes (Mgr.) Aspects of Anglicanism, or 
Some Comments on Certain Events in the 
*Nineties, 499p. Longmans, 1906. 

10 M‘Kinney (S. B. G.) The Revelation of 
the Trinity. 270p. Oliphant, 1906. 

12 Mackenzie(W.D.) The Moral Conscious- 
ness of Jesus, Cont. R., May 1906. 

20 Forrest (David W.) The Authority of 
Christ. 4837p. Clark, 1906, 

{It appears to the author that those who main- 
tain a genuine historical Incarnation have not 
always sufficiently recognised the limitations 
inherent in an Incarnate life, nor how vital is the 
illumination of the Spirit for the discovery of 
what Christ's message really is.] 

Monteil (S.) Essai sur la Christologie de 
Saint Paul. Premiére Partie. L’(uvre. 
264p, Fischbacher, 1906. 


[Review will follow. ] 
23 Toner (P. J.) The Modern Kenotic 
Theory. Irish Theol. Quar., Jan. 1906. 


[First paper—specially critical of Gore's form of 


the theory.] 
Toner (P. J.) The Modern Kenotic 
heory. Irish Theol. Quar., April 1906. 
(Examines the presuppositions of the theory.] 
26 Simon(D. W.) The Redemption of Man. 
Discussions bearing upon the Atonement. 


2nd ed., revised. 352p. Melrose, 1906. 
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27 Randolph (B. W.) The Empty Tomb, 
Le 4 Thoughts on the Resurrection of our 
Lord. 56p. Longmans, 1906. 

[The Principal of Ely Theological College here 
combats the “fatal delusion” of those who wish 
to purge Christianity of its miraculous elements.) 

80 Nicholson (William T.) Man, or Prob- 
lems Ancient and Modern relating to Man, 
with Guesses at Solutions. 238p. 

Sonnenschein, 1906, 

838 Tennant (F. R.) The Origin and Pro- 
pagation of Sin, Hulsean Lectures, 1901-2. 
2nd edition. 2385p. Clay, 1906. 

{Author replies in this 2nd edition to the 
criticisms inter alia of Mr A. Bontwood in 
Hibbert J., vol. ii.) 

Walker (W.L.) The Cross in Relation 
to Sin : Can a Moral Theory leave it out ? 

Exp., Mar. 1906. 

65 Clogher (Bp. of) Christianity and the 
Superestusal. IV. Churchman, April 1906. 

{Dealing with the doctrine of Inmortality.] 

Ostwald (Wilhelm) Individuality and 
Immortality. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1906. 

Foster (G. B.) and King (H. C.) Con- 
cerning Immortality. 

Bibl. World, Feb. 1906. 

(Two papers, dealing with Maeterlinck’s 
suggestions. ] 

78 Clogher (Bishop of) Faith and Creed. 

20th Cent. Quar., April 1906. 

{Faith deals with problems which reason has 
struggled with from the beginning and has 
always failed to overthrow.) 

Curtis (Olin Alfred) The Christian 
Faith. Personally given in a system of 
doctrine. 540p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1906. 

[Written from the point of view that the two 
truths, every man is a responsible moral person 
but that no man is complete in himself, are 
equally important and require equal emphasis. ]} 

8lv Barnes (W. E.) The ‘‘ Nicene” Creed 
in the Syriac Psalter. J. Th. St., April1906. 

90 Moyes (Mgr.) The Existence of God. 
(Westminster Lectures. ) Sands, 1906. 

Barnes (Mgr. A. S.) The Witness of the 
Gospels. (Westminster Lectures. ) 

Sands, 1906. 

H'Donald (W.) Some Tendencies of 
Modern Apologetics: Proof of Theism, 

Irish Theol. Quar., Jan. 1906. 

[The writer’s own view is that the soul is a true 
substance, that the will is free, and both the 
soul and the freedom of will had a beginning— 
and therefore a supernatural cause. ] 


E ETHICS. 1-9 Practical Theology, 
Christian Ethics, Transition to General 
Ethics, 10 Theories, 20 Applied Ethics, 
Sociology, 23 Economics, 27 Education. 


6 Garrod (H. W.) The Religion of all 
Good Men, and other studies in Christian 
Ethics, 229p. Constable, 1906. 

[See p. 945.) 
Gledstone (J. P.) Should Christians 
make Fortunes? 127p. Headley, 1906. 

10 Westermarck (Edward) The Origin and 
Development of the Moral Ideas. Vol. I. 

Macmillan, 1906. 


Mh) 
[Review will follow.) 
Marshall (Thomas)  Aristotle’s Theory 


of Conduct. 599p. Unwin, 1906. 
{An attempt to present the Ethics in a readable 
form for the ordinary reader.] 





Segond (J.) Le moralisme de Kant et 
Vamoralisme contemporain. 
Rev. Phil., Mar. 1906. 
{Author reviews Fouillée’s book under the 
above title.) A 
Belot(G.) Esquisse d’une morale positive. 
Rev. Phil., April 1906. 
Dickinson (G, Lowes) The Meaning of 
Good. A Dialogue, 3rd. ed. 224p. 
Brimley Johnson, 1906. 
Alexander (Hartley B.) The Evolution 
of Ideals. Inter. J. Eth., April 1906. 
(The evolution of the ideal life is a gradual 
initiation of intelligence into Nature’s secret 
ways to the end that personalities shall be 
created which are efficient both to understand 
and to aid the natural development. ] 
Noth (G.) Die Willensfreiheit (Schluss). 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxviii. 1, 1906. 
Mach (J.) Kritik der Freiheitstheorien. 
295p. Barth, 1906. 
Arnold (Feliz) The so-called Hedonist 
Paradox. Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1906. 
{An attempt to show that the paradox ‘‘He 
that seeks pleasure shall lose it” is unavailing as 
an argument against the position that pleasure 
can be an end of action and consciously sought.) 
20 Mackenzie(J. S.) The Dangers of Demo- 
cracy. Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1906, 
(Democracy, in the best sense of the word, 
means the self-government of a people ; and this 
is the highest possible conception of government. 
But there is a constant danger that it may be 
misinterpreted in practice, and become only the 
rule of the majority, which is certainly not in 
itself a high conception of government.) 
Royce (Josiah) Race Questions and Pre- 
judices. -Inter, J. Eth., April 1906. 
(There is hardly any one thing that our actual 
knowledge of the human mind enables us to 
assert, with any scientific exactness, regarding 
the permanent, the hereditary, the unchangeable 
mental characteristics which distinguish even 
the most sundered physical varieties of mankind.) 
Levy (Oscar) The Revival of Aristoc- 
racy. Trans, by Leonard A. Magnus. 
119p. Probsthain, 1906, 
Naville (Adrien) Ia sociologie abstraite 
et ses divisions. Rey. Phil., May 1906. 
[Sociology is the science which seeks to dis- 
cover the natural laws of the relations between 
men. The ideas of good and bad, of progress 
and regress, in the absolute sense of morality, 
are foreign to it.] : ‘ 
Kraus (Siegfried) Ein Beitrag zur 
Erkenntnis der _ sozialwissenschaftlichen 
Bedeutung des Bediirfnisses, 
Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxx. 1, 1906. 
[After a critical examination of the material- 
istic theory as represented by Karl Marx, the 
author proceeds to discuss the general nature of 
a want and the conditions of its mode of arising, 
dealing finally with the conception of a system 
of wants‘as that conception is used in current 
economics.] ; ; eds 
Jaurés (Jean) Studies in Socialism. 
Trans. by Mildred Minturn. (The Socialist 
Lib.) 174p. Indep. Lab. Party, 1906. 
[Author is best known to socialists as the chief 
exponent in France of the method of reform as 
opposed to the method of revolution.) ‘ 
Galton (Francis), and others, Socio- 
logical Papers. 312p. Macmillan, 1906. 
{Papers read before the Sociological Society in 
its second session. Includes important contribu- 
tions from Francis Galton on ‘‘ Eugenics,” from 
Dr Westermarck on “‘ The Influence of Magic on 
Social Relationships,” and from Dr Bridges on 
“Some Guiding Principles in the Philosophy of 
History.”] 
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Spiller (Gustav) A Method of Dealing 
with the Labour Problem. 

Inter. J. Eth., April 1906. 

{An account of Prof. Ernst Abbe’s endeavour in 
connection with the Karl Zeiss Stiftung in Jena.) 

Richmond (M. E.) The Retail Method 
in Reform, Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1906. 

Howerth (Ira W.) The Industrial Mil- 
lennium. Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1906. 

(The industrial millennium is a perfected in- 
dustrial democracy.} 

Dawson (W. H.) The German Work- 
man. A Study in National Efficiency. 
316p. King, 1906. 
Hollander (J. H.), Barnett (G. £.), eds. 
Studies in American Trade Unionism. 380p. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1906. 

Rowntree (J.), Sherwell (A.) The 
Taxation of the Liquor Trade. Vol. L: 
Public Houses, Hotels, Restaurants, 
Theatres, Railway Bars and Clubs. 5387p. 

Macmillan, 1906, 

Gonner (E. C. K.) Interest and Saving. 

87p. Macmillan, 1906. 

Toy (C. H.) Ethical Influences in Uni- 
versity Life. Inter, J, Eth., Jan. 1906. 

Cabot (R. C.) Ethical Forces in the 
Practice of Medicine. 

Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1906. 

Yonge (C. F.) Suicide: Some of its 
Causes and Preventives, 

Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1906. 

Paulhan (F.) Le Mensonge du Monde. 

Rev. Phil., Mar. 1906. 

(Falsehood is characterised by the mixture of 
incoherence and systematisation which is char- 
acteristic of existence generally.] 

Roberts (P.) United Mine Workers and 
Christian Ethics, Biblio. Sac., April 1906. 

(Urging their industrial claims. It appears 


the death-rate in American mines is three times 
the British rate. ] 


Anet (H.) L’ceuvre sociale de la Church 
rmy. Liberté chrét., May 1906. 
28 Kerby(W.J.) Life and Money. 
Catholic World, Mar., Apr., May 1906. 
Bascom (J.) The Unemployed in London. 
Bibliotheca Sac., April 1906. 
24 Cook(W.L.) Ten Years of War and the 
Hague Treaty. Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1906. 
Girard (P. Frédéric) A Short History of 
Roman Law. Trans. by A. H. Frazer 
Lefroy and J. Home Cameron. 220p. 
Toronto, Canada Law Book Company, 1906. 
Hopps (J. Page) Vivisection: Doubt- 
fully Useful and Certainly Wrong. 42p. 
Henderson, 1906. 
27 Rosenau (William) Some Ancient Ori- 
ental Academies. 17p. Baltimore, 1906. 
Hodgson (Geraldine) Primitive Christian 
Education. 287p. Clark, 1906. 
{Aims to indicate the rdle played by the 
primitive Christians in education. Authoress is 


Lecturer on the History of Education at Univer- 
sity College, Bristol.] 

Ballantine (W. G.) The Material of Re- 
ligious Education. Bibl. World, Feb. 1906. 

Garvie (Alfred E.) Religious Education, 
mainly from a Psychological Standpoint. 
95p. 8.S. Union, 1906. 

(Lectures intended primarily for Sunday-school 
teachers on the Nature, Purpose, Method and 
Agency of Religious Education.] 
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Lang (Cosmo Gordon) The Principles of 
Religious Education, Three Sermons. > 
Longmans, oe ; 
Ri; Bis of) The Education Ques- 
— adie Fort. Rev., June 1906, 
Gore (Charles) Objections to the Educa- 
tion Bill, 1906, in Principle and in Detail. 
27p. Murray, 1906. 
Hodgkin (Thomas) National Education. 
A Retrospect and a Prospect. = 
Headley, 1906. 


Barrie (M. M.) Secular Education in 
the Interest of Religious Truth. 
19th Cent., June 1906. 
Robertson (J. M.) The Secular Solution. 
Indep. R., May 1906. 
Pace(E. A.) Catholic Saati and the 
History of Education. 
Catholic World, April 1906. 
[Discusses ideals of education in their relation 
to Catholicism.] 


F PASTORALIA. 2 Sermons. 


Matheson (George) Rests by the River. 
Devotional Meditations. 367p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1906. 
Wilberforce (Basil) Light on the Prob- 
lems of Life; arranged by M. B. [sitt. 
124p. Elliot Stock, 1906. 
Burger (£.) Le décorum _ pastoral. 
Liberté chrét., May 1906. 
Dawson (G. E.) The Value of Psychol- 
ogy to the Preacher, (1st Art.) 
Homil. R., May 1906. 
Rogers (C. F.) A Plea for the Scientific 
Study of Pastoral Theology. 
Interpreter, April 1906. 
Un Vieux Vicaire, La paroisse, 
R, du Clergé frangais, May 1, 1906. 
— difficulties and methods of meeting 


em. 
Jones(A.) Persuasionin Preaching. Its 
Nature and Importance. : 
Bapt. R. and Exp., April 1906. 
Rees (W. G. E.) Paper on Preaching, 
Optimist, April 1906. 
Moffatt (J.) A Daughter of Jacob. 
Exp., Mar. 1906. 
{Homiletic study of the episode of the Woman 
of Samaria.] 
Fairbairn (A. M.) The Love of Jesus, 
personal, discriminative, and formative 
Interpreter, April 1906. 
Hicks (£. L.) Christian Optimism. 
Optimist, April 1906. 
{Sermon on behalf of the Christian Social 
Union.) é 
Moberly (W. A.) The Old Testament in 
Modern Light. With Pref. by the Bishop 
of Southwark. 162p. S.P.C.K., 1906. 
Wagner (Charles) The Gospel of Life. 
246p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1906. 
Wagner (Charles) Towards the Heights. 
An Appeal to Young Men. 279p. 
Unwin, 1906, 
Ingram (Winnington) The Gospel in 
Action. 334p. Wells Gardner, 1906. 
Brooke (Stopford A.) The Life Super- 
lative. 314p. Pitman, 1906. 
(A selection of sermons and addresses compiled 
by “S.J. R.”] 
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Gwatkin (H. M.) The Eye for Spiritual 
Things, and other Sermons. 261p. 
Clark, 1906. 
Dyke (Henry Van) Manhood, Faith and 
Courage. 253p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1906. 
Hanks(W. P.) The Eternal Witness, and 
other Sermons, 172p. Pitman, 1906. 
Henson (H. Hensley) Religion in the 
Schools. Addresses on Fundamental 
Christianity. 155p. Macmillan, 1906. 
Whitworth (W. Allen) Christian 
Thought on Present-Day Questions. 
Sermons on Special Occasions. 214p. 
Macmillan, 1906. 


BIOGRAPHY. 2 English. 


Editorial. William Rainey Harper. 
Amer. J. of Th., April 1906. 
(Obituary notice.] 
Bilsche (Wilhelm) Haeckel: His Life 
and Work. Trans. by J. M‘Cabe. 336p. 
Unwin, 1906, 
[A plain study of the personality of Haeckel and 
the growth of his ideas. The final chapter is by 
the Translator. ] 
Anon. Nicolas of Cusa, Cardinal and 
Reformer. Ch. Q. R., April 1906. 
{‘‘A reformer before the Reformation and the 
greatest of German Cardinals.” ] 
Macintosh (John) Life of Robert Burns. 
With Portraits, ete. 309p. Gardiner, 1906. 
Thorpe (7. E.) Joseph Priestley. (Eng. 
Men of Science.) 228p. Dent, 1906. 
Markham (Clements) A Memoir of Arch- 
bishop Markham, 1719-1807. 96p. 
Frowde, 1906. 
Clayton (Joseph) Bishop Westcott. 
(Leaders of the Church, 1800-1900.) 191p. 
Mowbray, 1906. 
Anon. Archbishop Temple. 
Edin. R., April 1906. 
Rashdall( Hastings) Archbishop Temple. 
Indep. R., May 1906. 


Aked (C. F.) Gladstone as a Man of 
God. Homil. R., April 1906. 
By Two. Home Life with Herbert 


Spencer, 234p. Arrowsmith, 1906. 
Munger (7, 7.) Henry Drummond. 

Homil. R., Mar. and April 1906. 

Morris (H.) The Life of John Murdoch, 
the Literary Evangelist of India. 285p. 

Christian Lit. Soc. for India, 1906. 

Sichel (Edith) The Life and Letters of 

Alfred Ainger. 354p. Constable, 1906. 


Roscoe (Henry Enfield) The Life and | 


Experiences of Sir H. Enfield Roscoe. 420p. 
Macmillan, 1906. 


H HISTORY. x Persecutions C Chris- 


tian M Medieval R Modern 2 English. 


Breasted (James H.) Ancient Records of 
Egypt. Historical Documents. Vol. I. : 
The First to the Seventeenth Dynasties. 
Vol. II. : The Eighteenth Dynasty. 386+ 
456p. Luzac, 1906. 

Breasted (J. H.) A History of Egypt. 
From the earliest times to the Persian Con- 
quest, 663p. Hodder & Stoughton, 1906. 
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Hutton (W. H.) The Church and the 
Barbarians. Being an outline of the 
History of the Church from A.D. 461 to 
A.D. 1003. (The Church Universal, vol. 
iii.) 228p. Rivingtons, 1906. 

Bigg (Charles) Wayside Sketches in 
Ecclesiastical History. Nine Lectures, 
with Notes and Preface. 230p. 

Longmans, 1906, 

(These Lectures might have been called Essays 
on the Development of the Church. They refer 
to three great moments in that fateful process— 
the making of the mediwval system, the decay 
of that system, and the beginnings of modern 
Christianity.]} 

Morris (J.) Makers of Japan. 349p. 

Methuen, 1906. 

Ward (A. W.), and others, eds. The 
Cambridge Modern History. Vol. IX.: 
Napoleon. 974p. Clay, 1906. 


C Veitch (Robert) The First Christians ; or, 


Christian Life in New Testament Times, 
218p. Clarke, 1906. 
Foakes-Jackson (F. J.) Some Practical 
Lessons of Early Church Government. 
Interpreter, April 1906. 
Knopf (Rudolph) Das nachapostolische 
Zeitalter: Geschichte der  christlichen 
Gemeinden vom Beginn der Flavierdynastie 
bis zum Ende Hadrians. 480p. Mohr, 1905. 
Anon. Christian Doctrine in an Early 
Eastern Church, Dub. R., April 1906. 
Delehaye (H.) Sanctus Silvanus, 
Anal, Bolland., Tom. xxv. fase. ii, 
Griitzmacher (Georg) Hieronymus. Eine 
Biographische Studie zur alten Kirchenge- 
schichte. Bd. 2. 270p. Trowitzsch, 1906. 
Peeters (P.) La légende de Saidnaia. 
Anal. Bolland., Tom. xxv. fase. ii. 
Poncelet (A.) Catalogus codicum hagio- 
graphicorum  latinorum _ bibliothecarum 
Romanarum praeter quam Vaticanae, IV. : 
Codices bibliothecae Alexandrinae. 
Anal. Bolland., Tom. xxv. fase. ii. 
Vacandard (E.) Le pouvoir coercitif de 
I’Eglise et l’Inquisition. 
R. du Clergé frangais, April 15, 1906. 
[Rejects the view that the Church was respon- 
sible only for the sentence of heresy, and the 
civil power for the penalties.] 
Whitefoord (B.) ‘*The Church in the 
House.” : Exp., Mar. 1906. 
M Mann (Horace R.) The Lives of the 
Popes in the Early Middle Ages. Vol. II., 
795-858. 336p. Kegan Paul, 1906. 
MacCaffrey (J.) Rome and _ Ireland. 
Pre-Patrician Christianity. 
Irish Theol. Quar., Jan. 1906. 
(The first of a series of papers on the question. 
This is largely a criticism of Zimmer’s Keltische 
irche.] 
Anon. Medieval Monastic Libraries at 
Canterbury and elsewhere. 
Ch. Q. R., April 1906. 
Morin (G.) Victorinus of Pettau. 
J. Th. St., April 1906. 
Poncelet (A.) Le ‘‘Testament’’ de Saint 
Willibrord. 
Anal. Bolland., Tom. xxv. fase. ii. 
(Introduction, text, and discussion of its 
authenticity, which, at least, is very possible.) 
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Lea (H, C.) <A History of the Inquisition 

of Spain. Vol. I. 634p. Macmillan, 1906. 

R_Serbig (G.) Urkundliches zur Refor- 
mationsgeschichte, 

Th. St. u. Krit., Heft 3, 1906. 

Simms (A, HE. N.) Some Historians and 

the Reformation. 20th Cent. Q., Apr. 1906. 

1 Benson (R. H.) The Truth about the 

Monasteries. A Reply. Cont. R., June 1906, 

2 Lindsay(Thomas M.) A History of the 

Reformation. (Inter. Theo. Lib.) Vol. I. 


St. Clark, 1906. 
[Review will follow.] 


Allison (7'.) Lectureson English Church 
History. From the earliest times down to 
A.D, 1702. 362p. Bemrose, 1906, 

Edmonds (Dom Columba) The Early 
Scottish Church: Its Doctrine and Disci- 
pline, 326p. Sands, 1906. 


I INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES AND 
WRITERS. C Fathers 2 RBC. 
Church 3 Anglican. 


Arpee (LZ.) Armenian Paulicianism and 
the Key of Truth, Amer. J. Th., Apr. 1906, 
Burrell (J, D.) A New Appraisal of 
Ohristian Science. Homil. R., April 1906. 
Bois (J.) L’Kglise russe en 1905. 
R. du Clergé frangais, May 1, 1906. 
[A movement of revolution, similar to the 
political one and paralle) to it, has been going on 
in the Russian Church. ‘The steps are detailed, 


and the consequences for Roman Catholicism 
estimated.) 


Cole (F. G.) The Holy Orthodox Eastern 
Church. Churchman, April 1906. 
[Pointing out the existing differences between 
East and West.) 
C Barns(7.) The Magnificat in Niceta of 
Remesiana and Cyril of Jerusalem. 
J. Th. St., April 1906, 

Conybeare (F. C.) The Codex of the 
Paschal Chronicle used by Holstein. 

J. Th. St., April 1906. 

_ Loescheke (G.) Contra Marcellum eine 
Schrift des Eusebius von Caesarea. 

Ztsch. f, neutest, Wiss., Heft 1, 1906. 

(Defending the general tradition against Cony- 
beare’s ascription to Euseb. of Emesa.) 

Mercati (G.) A Study of the Paschal 
Chronicle. J. Th, St., April 1906. 

Srawley (J. H.) 8, Gregory of Nyssa on 
the Sinlessness of Christ. 

J. Th. St, April 1906. 

Turner (C. H.) Niceta and Ambrosiaster 

J. Th. St., April 1906. 

{Discussed in connection with Souter’s recent 
age sae on the MSS. of the Quaestiones and 

is Siudy of Ambrosiaster.} 

Warfield (B. B.) Tertullian and the 
beginnings of the Doctrine of the Trinity 
(8rd Art.) Princeton Th. Rev., April 1906. 

2 Anon. Cardinal Newman and Creative 
Theology. Dub. R., April 1906. 
{Newman's ideal for thoroughness of Catholic 
thought in the future has aclose coincidence 
with his generalizations from the story of the 
Church in the past. Thought at once active and 
creative is necessary now as in the days of the 
Fathers and the schoolmen.)} 

Burry (W.) The Holy Latin Tongue, 

Dub. R., April 1906. 
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Bain (John A.) The New Reformation, 
Recent Evangelical Movements in the 
Roman Catholic Church. (Religion in 
Literature and Life.) 2838p. Clark, 1906. 

Sabatier (Paul)  Disestablishment in 
France. Trans. by Robert Dell. 1783p. 

Unwin, 1906. 

[Review will follow.] 

MacCaffrey (J.) The Vatican and France, 

Irish Theol, Quar., April 1906. 

[Recounting the events that led to the diplo- 
matic rupture,] 

Mand (Constance E.) A French Arch- 
bishop. Fort, R., April 1906. 

Tozer (Basil) Roman Catholics and 
Journalism, Mont, R., April 1906, 

Searle (@. M.) The Margin of Faith. 

Catholic World, April 1906. 

{J.e. the pia credulitas, which the writer de- 
fends against Dr Fox, in the same journal.) 

‘ox (J. J.) The Church and her Saints, 
Catholic World, April 1906. 


(Showing how often credulity built up baseless 
tales of saints’ lives. ] 

Gasquet (Abbot) Some Letters of Father 
Hecker. Catholic World, May 1906. 

Gayraud (H.) Un An Aprés. 

R. du Clergé francais, April 15, 1906. 

{A discussion of the probable, legal and other 
consequences if the Church does not agree to 
establish the Associations for worship within the 
year allowed by the Separation Law.) 


Harty (J. M.) The Sacredness of Fetal 
Life. Irish Theol. Quar., Jan. 1906, 
{A technical ecclesiastico-medical discussion.) 

Harty (J. M.) The Church and the 
Unborn Child. Irish Theol, Quar., Apr. 1906. 
Jackson (S. M.) The Scorn of the 
World : A Poem in Three Books, Bk. II. 
Amer, J. Th., April 1906. 
(The prose translation, by Henry Preble, of the 
second book of Bernard of Cluny’s poem.) 
Turmel (J.) La Théologie de Bossuet. 
R. du Clergé frangais, May 1, 1906, 
Smith (Chancellor P. V.) The Conflict 
of Ideals in the Church of England. 
20th Cent. Quar., April 1906. 
Anon. Church Reform: III. Training 
for Holy Orders. Ch. Q. R., April 1906. 
[Practical suggestions for better training.) 
Anon. The Welsh Church during the 
Seventeenth Century. Ch, Q. R., Apr. 1906, 
Fullerton (K.) Luther’s Doctrine and 
Criticism of Scripture (II.). 
Biblio. Sac., April 1906. 
Irwin (G. F.) Religion in Germany. 
20th Cent. Quar., April 1906. 
Burrage (Champlin) The True Story of 
Robert Browne (1550?-1633), Father of 
Congregationalism. 75p, Frowde, 1906. 
Dexter (A. M.), Dexter (Morton) The 
England and Holland of the Pilgrims, 673p. 
Constable, 1906. 
Fitchett (W. H.) Wesley and his Cen- 
tury: A Study in Spiritual Forces, With 
portrait and facsimiles, 5387p. 
Smith, Elder, 1906. 
[This work gives an account of Wesley’s life set 
in historical perspective, and shows its relations 
not merely to the 18th, but to the 20th century.) 
Mott (F. B.) A Short Unitarian History. 
95p. Green, 1906. 
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Anon,, ed, Memorable Unitarians. From 
Ulfilas and Socinus to James Martineau. 
440p. Brit. and For. Unit. Ass., 1906. 

9 Walker (W.) Changes in Theology 
among American Congregationalists. 
Amer. J. Th., April 1906. 

Barton (W. E.) Proposed Polity of the 
United Church. _ Biblio. Sac., April 1906. 

{Views of a representative Chicago Congrega- 
tionalist, on the basis of the union with the 
Methodists.) 


L LITERATURE. 
5 Italian 9 Classical, 


Loliée (Frédéric) A Short History of 
Comparative Literature. From the earliest 
times to the present day, Trans. by 
M. Douglas Power, 3881p. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1906. 

Mackail (J. W.) The Progress of Poesy. 

Frowde, 1906. 

{Inaugural Lecture delivered in Oxford by the 
Professor of Poetry.]} 

Mackie (Alexander) Nature Knowledge 
in Modern Poetry, 1382p. Longmans, 1906. 

Rickett (Arthur) Personal Forces in 
Modern Literature. 228p. Dent, 1906. 

Stubbs (Charles W.) The Christ of 
English Poetry. Hulsean Lectures, 1904-5, 
216p. Dent, 1906. 

{Four lectures, with notes and illustrations, 
dealing with Cynewulf, Langland, Shakespeare 
and Robert Browning. ] 

Lee (Sidney) The Future of Shake- 
spearian Research. 19th Cent., May 1906. 

De Rothschild (J, A.) Shakespeare and 
his Day. A Study of the Topical Element 
in Shakespeare and in the Elizabethan 
Drama, (Harness Prize Essay, 1901.) 
251p. Arnold, 1906. 

Bradley (A, C.) Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra,” Quar. R., April 1906. 

{With all our admiration and sympathy for 
the lovers, we do not wish them to gain the 
world, Itis better for the world's sake, and not 
less for their own, that they should fail and die,’’] 

V Lang (Andrew) Sir Walter Scott. 
(Literary Lives.) 258p. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1906. 

Norgate (G. Le Grys) The Life of Sir 
Walter Scott, 365p. Methuen, 1906. 

Stevenson (M.) The Spiritual Teaching 
of Longfellow. 89p. WellsGardner, 1906. 

Miller (Dickinson S.) Matthew Arnold 
on the ‘‘ Powers ” of Life. 

Inter. J. Eth., April 1906. 

(The powers of life are the power of conduct, of 
bodily life and the senses, of the affections, of 
religion, of intellect and knowledge, of social life 
and manners, of beauty.) 

Anon. ‘‘In Memoriam” after Fifty 
Years, Edin. R., April 1906. 

Inbbock (Percy) Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning in her letters, — 

Smith, Elder, 1906. 

Duff (David) An Exposition of 
Browning’s ‘‘Sordello.” With historical 
and other Notes, 244p. Blackwood, 1906. 

Carpenter (Edward) Days with Walt 
Whitman, with Notes on his Life and 
Work. 187p. Allen, 1906. 

Benson (A. C.) Walter Pater. (Eng. 
Men of Letters.) 226p. Macmillan, 1906. 


2 English 3 German 





Macmillan (D.) George Buchanan. 
292p. Simpkin, 1906. 
W Birukoff (Paul) Leo Tolstoy: His Life 
and Work Vol. I.: Childhood and Early 
Manhood, 390p. Heinemann, 1906. 
Trevelyan (G. M.) The Poetry and 
Philosophy of George Meredith. 248p. 
Constable, 1906, 
Henderson (Mrs M. Sturge) Some 
Thoughts underlying Meredith’s Poems, 
Inter. J, Eth., April 1906. 
(Criticism of Dr Moffatt’s article in Hibbert J., 
lii. p. 686. Meredith has spent his life in assailing 
that which he fully realises is regarded by his 
fellows as the stronghold of their faith,—the 
belief, namely, in individual immortality. } 
Dowden (Professor) A New Poet. 
20th Cent. Quar., April 1906. 
{An appreciative notice of The T'wo Arcadias 
by Rosalind Travers.) 
Browne (Edith A.) Mr J. M. 
Dramatic and Social Influence. 
Fort. Rev., May 1906. 
Gould (Gerald) Lyrics. 47p. Nutt, 1906. 
{Reprinted from the Spectator and other 
papers. } 


Samuel (H. B.) 


Barrie’s 


Heinrich Heine. 
Fort. Rev., May 1906. 
Dunn (J.) Le Braz—the Poet of ‘La 
Petite Bretagne.” 
Catholic World, Mar. 1906. 
Janssens (£.) Un Probléme ‘‘ Pascalien.” 
Le Plan de 1’ Apologie (Suite). 
Rev. Néo-Scol., Feb. 1906. 
Kaufmann (M.)  Pascal’s Apologia. 
. Quar. R., April 1906. 
Willert (P. F.) The Literature of the 
French Renaissance, Quar. R., April 1906, 
Tatham (Edward H, R.) The Library of 
Petrarch. Fort. Rev., June 1906. 
Barry (W.) Dante and the Spirit of 
Poetry. Catholic World, May 1906. 
Archer (W.) Thbsen as I knew Him. 
Mont. R., June 1906. 
Jones (W. H. S.) The Moral Standpoint 
of misao. 35p. Blackie, 1906. 


-(The Essay deals with the views of Euripides 


on ie and the intelligent @vocs of man.] 


Decharme (Paul) 
Spirit of his Dramas. 
4llp. 


Euripides and the 
Trans. by J. Loeb. 
Macmillan, 1906. 


M RELIGIONS. MYTHOLOGY. 4 
Hinduism. 7 Judaism. 9 Demonology. 
12 Occultism, 


Jevons (F. B,.) Religion in Evolution, 
154p. Methuen, 1906. 
(Four Lectures delivered in the Vacation Term 
for Biblical study at Cambridge. } 
Harris (J. Rendel) The Cult of the 
Heavenly Twins. 160p. Clay, 1906. 
{Author here carries his investigation of the 
Dioscuric Cult over a wider range than in his 
lectures on the ‘‘Dioscuri in the Christian 
Legends "—viz., in primitive, Semitic and Aryan 
legend.]} 
Probst-Biraben. Contribution du soufisme 
a l’étude du mysticisme universel, 
Rev. Phil., May 1906. 
Pinches (Theophilus G.) The Religion 
of Babylonia and Assyria. (Religions 
Ancient and Modern. ) = 
onstable, 1906. 
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Jackson (A. V.W.) Zoroastrianism, and 
the Resemblances between it and Chris- 
tianity. Biblical World, May 1906. 

Kakuzo (0.) Taoism and Zennism. 

Homil. R., May 1906. 

1 Cumont(F.) Les Cultes d’Asie Mineure 
dans le Paganisme romain. 

R. de l’Hist. des Rel., Jan.—Feb. 1906. 

{Lecture at the Collége de France, Nov. 1905.] 

3 Anwyl(Hdward) Celtic Religion. (Re- 
ligions Ancient and Modern.) 69p. 
Constable, 1906. 
4 Barnett (L. D.) Hinduism. 
Ancient and Modern.) 638p. 


Constable, 1906, 
7 Black (A.) Ruth, a Hebrew Idyl. 
Twelve Short Studies, 246p. 

Hodder & Stoughton, 1906. 

Streane (A. W.) Sabbath and Sunday 

historically considered. (Judaism and 
Christianity. Short Studies, iii.) 28p. 

Longmans, 1906. 

The Spiritual Teaching 


(Religions 


Box (G. H.) 


and Value of the Jewish Prayer-Book. 
(Judaism and Christianity. Short Studies, 


ii) 5p. Longmans, 1906. 
Abrahams (I.) Festival Studies, being 
thoughts on the Jewish Year. 195p. 
Macmillan, 1906. 
Horovitz(S.) Die Psychologie bei den jiid- 
ischen Religionsphilosophen , a Mittelalters 
von Saadia bis Maimuni. Heft iii: Die 
psychologie der jiidischen Neuplatoniker. 
B. Josef Ibn Saddik. 60p. 
[Prefixed to the ‘‘ Jahres-Bericht des jiidisch- 
theologischen Seminars Fraenckel’scher Stif- 


tung,” 1906.) 

Cowley (A.) Bodleian Genizah Frag- 
ments. Jewish Q. R., April 1906. 

(Description, facsimile, and text.] 

Ginsberg (L.) Geonic Responsa, 

Jewish Q. R., April 1906. 

Margoliouth (G.) An Introduction to 
the Liturgy of the Damascene Karaites. 

Jewish Q. R., April 1906. 

Massebieau (L.) et Bréhier (#.) Essai 
sur la chronologie de la vie et des ceuvres 
de Philon. 

R. de l’Hist. des Rel., Jan.—Feb, 1906, 

[First article.) 

Rhine (A. B.) Leon Gordon as a Poet. 

Jewish Q. R., April 1906. 

Simon (Z.) Abraham Mapu. 

Jewish Q. R., April 1906. 
8  Jaspis (J. S.) Koran und Bibel. Ein 
komparativer Versuch. 111lp. Striibig, 1905. 

Sell (Edward) Islam: Its Rise and Pro- 

gress, 94p. Simpkin, 1906. 
9 Merrins (EZ. M.) The Powers of Dark- 
ness (I. ). Biblio. Sacra, April 1906. 

{Possession is regarded as an example of dis- 
ordered personality. ) 

Thorndike (Lynn) The Place of Magic 
in the Intellectual History of Europe. 
(Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law, Vol. XXIV., No, 1.) _" 

Columba Univ. Press, 1906. 
12 Blackwood (J. C.) Spiritualism. 
Mont. R., May 1906. 

Macbeth (James) The Brotherhood of 
Healers, 57p. Theosophical Pub. Soc., 1906. 


12 Kleinpeter (Hans) 
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P PHILOSOPHY. 10°: Metaphysics, 21 
Epistemology, 33 ** Psychical Research, 40 °° 
Psychology, 60 ** Logic, 70 ** Systems, 90 °° 
Philosophers. 


Baldwin (James Mark), ed. Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology. Vol. _ iii, 
Parts 1 and 2, — Macmillan, 1905. 

(Bibliography of Philosophy, Psychology, and 
cognate subjects, compiled by Benjamin Rand. } 

Koigen (David) Jahresbericht iiber die 
Literatur zur Metaphysik. 

Arch. f. system. Phil., xii. 1, 1906. 

(Deals with Wyneken’s Das Ding an sich und 
das Naturgesetz der Seele, and Ludwig Dilles’ Weg 
zur Metaphysik alsexakter Wissenschaft.) 

Lalande (André) Philosophy in France 
(1905). Phil. R., May 1906, 

(Deals with pragmatistic developments in 
France, with the ethical movement, and with 
some works in psychology and sesthetics. } : 

Benn (Alfred W.) The History of English 
Rationalism in the 19th Century. 2 vols, 
450 + 533p. Longmans, 1906. 

[Review will follow.]} 

Rogers (Howard J.), ed. Congress of Arts 
and Science, Universal Exposition, St 
Louis, 1904, Vol. I.: Philosophy and 
Mathematics, 626p. Mifflin, 1906. 

Hodgson (Shadworth H.) Inter-Relation 
of the Academical Sciences, (The British 
Academy.) 16p. Frowde, 1906. 

10 Pohorilles (Lorenz) Die Metaphysik des 
XX. Jahrhunderts als induktive Wissen- 
schaft. Arch. f. system. Phil., xii. 1, 1906. 

(Metaphysic must be grounded on an inductive 
basis. Author examines position of Ewald in 
his study of Avenarius’ ‘‘ Critique of Pure Experi- 
ence,” and of Sinnreich in his book on transcen- 
dental realism.) . ‘ 

Sinith (Norman) Avenarius’ Philosophy 
of Pure Experience, ii, Mind, April 1906. 

{A criticism of Avenarius’ theory of the intro- 
jectionist argument. If introjection be inter- 
preted in the wider sense as covering the distinc- 
tion between inner and outer, it is a quite 
legitimate distinction, and one which has been 
formulated by Avenarius himself as the relative 
opposition of characters and contents. If, on the 
other hand, introjection be identified with 
subjective idealism, it is undoubtedly a fallacy.) 

Santayana (George) The Life of Reason, 
or the Phases of Human Progress. Vol. Y. 
320p. Constable, 1906. 

[See p. 936.) : 

11 Dewey (John) Reality as Experience. 
J. of Phil., May 10, 1906. 

{The immersion of a knowledge-object in an 
inclusive, vital, direct experience is the solution 
of the problem of the transcendent aspect of 
knowledge.) z 

Bawden (H,. Heath) Evolution and the 
Absolute. Phil. R., Mar. 1906. 

{Why should we attribute to ultimate reality 
the static character of completedness, when we 
regard this as indicative of death and decay in 
our own experience? The Absolute may be 
perfect, but it may be a perfection not of final 
consummation but of inexhaustible capacity for 
development. } 

Das 


Exakheit in der Philosophie. 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxviii. 1, 1900. 
Alvee (Ernest) The Significance of 
Methodological Principles. 
Phil. R., May 1906. 
Dewey (John) Beliefs and Realities. 
Phil. R., Mar. 1906. 
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[As ghiteseshers our disagreements as to con- 
clusions are trivial compared with our disagree- 
ment as to problems. To see the problem 
another sees, in the same perspective and at the 
same angle—that amounts to something. Agree- 
ments in solutions are in comparison perfunctory.) 
18 Windle (B. C. A.) Weismann and the 
Germ-Plasm Theory. Dub. R., April 1906. 
Saleeby (C. W.) The Essential Factor of 
Progress, Mont. R., April 1906. 
19 Warrain(F.) Les principes des mathé- 
matiques de M, Couturat et la Métaphysique. 
Rev. de Phil., May 1906. 

Geissler (Kurt) Die Gleichheit nach 
Behaftungen, Saccheri, Gauss und die nicht 
euklidische Geometrie. 

Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxviii. 1, 1906. 

21 Joachim (Harold H.) The Nature of 
Truth: An Essay. 182p. Frowde, 1906. 

[Review will follow.) 

MacGregor (D. H.) The Practical De- 
ductions of the Theory of Knowledge. 

Inter. J. Eth., Jan. 1906. 

{Largely a criticism of Prof. Ward’s Naturalism 
and Agnosticism. The purposiveness of an 
endeavour on the part of a finite mind to under- 
stand the world is not equivalent to the teleo- 
logical structure of the facts upon which this 
endeavour is directed. On the contrary, the 
greater the degree of natural teleology the less 
strenuous will be the subjective endeavour and 
the strain of the acquisition of knowledge.] 

Cassirer (Ernst) Das Erkenntnisproblem 
in der Philosophie und Wissenschaft der 
neueren Zeit. Bd. i. 616p. Cassirer, 1906. 

Leighton (J. A.) Cognitive Thought and 
Immediate Experience. 

J. of Phil., March 29, 1906. 

{Pure or immediate experience is the hyposta- 
tization of the psychological abstraction of con- 
sciousness or experience “in general.” ] 

Skala (Richard) Bei welchen Tatsachen 
findet die wissenschaftliche Begriindung der 
Erscheinungen ihre Grenzen ? 

Arch. f, system. Phil., xii. 1, 1906. 

23 Hooper (Charles E.) The Anatomy of 
Knowledge. An Essay in Objective Logic. 
226p. Watts, 1906. 

Spaulding (EZ. G.) The Ground cf the 
Validity of Knowledge, i. and ii. 

J. of Phil., April 12 and May 10, 1906. 

[These two articles deal with the origin of the 
d d for a tra dent and with the implica- 
tion and the meaning of ‘‘ in experience.”} 

33 Bennett (Edward T.) Spiritualism. In- 
tro. by Sir Oliver Lodge. 140p. Jack, 1906. 

{A summary indication of the nature of the 
evidence for: ultra-normal physical or meta- 
psychical phenomena.) 7 

Hyslop (J. H.) Enigmas of Psychical 
Research, 427p. Putnams, 1906. 

37. Ribéry(Ch.) Le Caractére et le Tempéra- 
ment. Rev. Phil., Mar. 1906. 
40 Thilly (Frank) Psychology, Natural 

Science, and Philosophy. 
Phil. R., Mar. 1906. 

{In psychology we must have metaphysical and 
epistemological problems thrust upon us. In 
this field more than in the natural scientific 
domain questions of a philosophical nature come 
up which cannot be brushed aside. Consciously 
or unconsciously the investigator assumes some 
attitude towards them, which guides him all 
along the line. ] - 

bekiel-Schapiro (H.) Die Introspek- 
tive Methode in der modernen Psychologie. 

Vierteljahrssch. f. w. Phil., xxx. 1, 1906, 
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{Examination of the views of Brentano, Comte 
Erdmann and Rehmke, Volkelt, Wundt an 
others upon introspection.) 

_ Adams (J.) The Psychology of Tempta- 
tion. Bibl. World, Feb. 1906, 

Ames (£. 8.) Theology from the 

Standpoint of Functional Psychology. 
Amer. J. Th., April 1906. 

{Functional psychology treats consciousness 
from the biological standpoint, and its accept- 
ance means gradual and continuous modifications 
of doctrine.) 

Miller (H. A.) Some Psychological 
Considerations in the Race Problem. 

Biblio. Sac., April 1906. 

Whitney (H. M.) Fear as a Religious 

Motive. Bibliotheca Sac., April 1906. 

45 Mowrre (Charles) La Dualité du Moi 
dans les sentiments. 

Rev, de Phil., May 1906. 

48 Compayré(G.) La psychologie de l’ado- 

lescence. Rev. Phil., April 1906. 

Winch (W. H.) Psychology and Phil- 

osophy of Play, II. Mind, April 1906. 

(The overwhelming importance of play lies in 
the value it possesses as a brake. It does not 
seem that the physical basis of mental life is 
properly sustained without intervals for physical 
recreation by activities which make little demand 
on the higher nervous centres. ] 

49 Ingegnieros (José) La Psychophysiologie 

du langage musical. 

Rev. de Phil., April 1906. 

53 Hoffmann (Dr) Exakte Darstellung aller 
Urteile und Schliisse (Nachtrag). 

_ _Arch, f, system. Phil., xii. 1, 1906. 

56 Norris (EZ. A.) Thought Revealed as a 
Feeling Process in Introspection. 

J. of Phil., April 26, 1906. 

(The whole of what we are in the habit of con- 
sidering as intellectual operations may be revealed 
in introspection as feeling process only.]} 

57 Schwarz (Ernst) Uber Phantasiegefiihle, 
II. (Schluss). 
Arch, f. system. Phil., xii. 1, 1906, 

[Deals with (a) Abhingigkeitsbeziehung 
zwischen Ernst- und Phantasiegefiihlen, and (0) 
der Phantasieaffekt.} 

Gordon (Kate) Feeling as the Object of 
Thought. J. of Phil., Mar. 1, 1906. 

(Thought transcends itself, points beyond itself. 
What it points at is feeling, which reciprocates by 
pointing back at thought.) 

Dunean (G. M.) On “‘ Feeling.” 

J. of Phil., March 15, 1906. 

[Feeling as feeling has quality as well as tone; 

our feelings can be ranged along a scale as base 
or noble.) 

Angell (J. Rowland) Recent Discussion 
of Feeling. J. of Phil., Mar. 29, 1906. 

{Feeling is properly and primarily attributable 
to the subjective and personal side of conscious 
processes, and this internal phase of conscious- 
ness has a definite and distinguishable represen- 
tative in mental life, just as the knowledge phase 
of the mind has.] 

Mauxion (M.) Li'intellectualisme et la 
théorie physiologique des émotions, 

Rey. Phil., May 1906, 

[Author considers that the opposition between 
these two views is not so radical as is sometimes 
supposed. From the purely speculative point of 
view, the intellectualistic theory has a superior 
value. Examples are given to show the insuffi- 
ciency of the Lange-James physiological theory.} 

Ribot (Th.) Qu’est-ce qu’une passion ? 

Rev. Phil., May 1906. 
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59 Stoops (J. Dashiell) The Moral Individual. 

J. of Phil., Mar. 15, 1906. 

(What differentiates the self from the world 

of nature, what makes it an individual, is the 
possession of a self-conscious will.] 

Lemcke (B.) De _ voluntate. Meta- 

physische Axiome einer Empfindungslehre. 

Arch. f, system. Phil., xii. 1, 1906. 

(The will is not a general notion, but "a pure 

form of intuition. Different feelings are only 

different phases of a single will.] 


60 Geissler (Kurt) Uber Begriffe, Defini- | 


tionen und mathematische Phantasie, i. 
Arch. f. system, Phil., xii. 1, 1906. 
Tawney (G. A.) The Nature of Consist- 
ncy. J. of Phil., Mar. 1, 1906. 
61 Montague (W. P.) On the Nature of 
Induction. J. of Phil., May 24, 1906. 
{An attempt to identify induction in all its 
phases with the kind of indirect inference known 
as the reductio ad absurdum.} 
64 Shearman (A, T.) The Development of 
Symbolic Logic. 2538p. 
Williams & Norgate, 1906. 
{A Critical - Historical Study of the Logical 
Calculus. ] 
71 Schubert-Soldern (Richard v.) Ueber die 
Bedeutung des _ erkenntnistheoretischen 


Solipsismus und iiber den Begriff der 


Induktion. 

Vierteljahrssch, f. w. Phil., xxx. 1, 1906. 

(Epistemological Solipsism implies not that I 
alone exist in the world or that Iam the world, but 
only that all knowledge is contained in me, that I 
can in no way obtain knowledge of anything that 
lies in the widest sense outside my consciousness. ] 

72 Lovejoy (A. O.) Kant’s Antithesis of 
Dogmatism and Criticism. Mind, April 1906. 

{The antithesis in question is seriously mis- 
leading, and is based upon misrepresentations 
of historic facts, exaggerations and ambiguities 
in Kant’s way of presenting it, and errors in 
those ideas about the criteria of truth employed 
in metaphysical reasoning. ] ‘ 

Wilm (Emil CC.) The Relation of 
Schiller’s Ethics to Kant. 

Phil. R., May 1906. 

{Inclination to duty—that is, the heart of 
Schiller’s ethics, and the gist of his criticism of 
Kantian rigorism.] 

74 Jamez(W.) Le Pragmatisme. 
Rev. de Phil. , May 1906. 

[A translation of Prof. James’ Address at the 
annual meeting of the Philosophical Union, 
University of California.] 

76 Schiller (F. C. S.) The Ambiguity of 
Truth. Mind, April 1906. 

(Truth may be defined as logical value, and a 
claim to truth is a claim to possess such value. 
The validation of such claims proceeds by experi- 
ence of their effect upon the bodies of established 
truth which they affect. Truth in this sense will 
admit of degrees extending from the humble 
truth which satisfies some purpose to that ideal 
which would satisfy every purpose and unify all 

endeavours. ] 

Sturt CHL. ) Idola Theatri. A Criticism 
of Oxford Thought and Thinkers from the 
Standpoint of Personal Idealism. 3860p. 

Macmillan, 1906. 

[Review will follow. ] s 

77 Lindsay (James) Two Forms of Monism. 
Arch, f. system. Phil., xii. 1, 1906. 

[Scientific Monism and Spiritualistic Monism. 
The latter is the goal to which modern philosophy 
is tending. We must not be scared by fear of 
making a ‘‘ substance’ of the subject, endowed 
with self-activity, seeing it is a subject—a veri- 
the term. that which—in the metaphysical sense of 

e 





85 MacCunn (John) The Ethical Doctrine 
of Aristotle. Inter. J. Eth., Ap. 1906. 
(Aristotle is the greatest of all the prophets of 
ancient or modern times of practical wisdom. 
His position is akin to that which has been made 
familiar to Englishmen by the writings of Burke. 
All that Burke says about the paramountcy of 
“ prudence,” the statesman’s virtue, is but an 
echo, and, indeed, an — echo of what 
Aristotle rai about dpdvnaots 
Everts (W. W.) Aristotle's Theology. 
Bapt. R. and Exp., April 1906. 
89 Déring(A.) Zwei bisher nicht geniigend 
beachtete Beitrige zur Geschichte der 
Giiterlehre aus Cicero de Finibus. 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., cxxviii. 1, 1906. 
90 Rivaud (N.) Les notions d’essence et 
d’existence dans la eg § de Spinoza. 
216p. Alcan, 1906, 
Wities (Bernhard) Hume’s Theorie der 
Leichtgliubigxeit der Menschen und Kritik 
dieser Theorie, nebst Versuch einer eigenen 
Erklarung. 
Arch. f. system, Phil., xii. 1, 1906, 
92 Hollands (Edmund H.) Schleiermacher’s 
Development of the Subjective Conscious- 
ness. Phil. R., May 1906. 
{Schleiermacher recognisesthe inseparable unity 
of cognition and feeling in one process of constant 
interplay. He may be said to have attempted a 
sort of deduction of the subjective categories.] 
| V Petre (M. D.) Studies on Friedrich 
Nietzsche. 
Catholic World, March and May 1906. 
Thomson (J. Arthur) Herbert Spencer. 
(Eng. Men of Science.) 2938p. Dent, 1906. 
{Attempts to give a short account of Spencer's 
life, an appreciation of his characteristics, and a 
statement of some of the services he rendered to 
science. } 
Burke (J. Butler) Herbert Spencer and 
the Master Key. Cont. R., June 1906. 
Pillon (F.) Sur la Philosophie de 
Renouvier. Rev. Phil., Mar. 1906. 
(Review of Séaille’s book on the Philosophy of 
Renouvier.] 


V ART. 83 Sacred Music. 


Gaultier (P.) Le réle social de l’art. 
Rev. Phil., April 1906. 
[Every work of art is social by origin and consti- 
tution before being so in its effects.] 
Bertier (G.) Beauté rationnelle, 
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